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PREFACE. 



The following sheets have been. written 
with the view, of making the reader ac- 
quainted with the best and most certain 
means of improving his health, and pro- 
longing his life, objects which all men 
consider of vitsd importance; although too 
few care to make themselyes acquainted 
with the measures by which they are to 
be accomplished, and still fewer to follow 

those measures when known. This in- 
consistency is common to human nature ; 

but the present author is persuaded there 

are .many persons who only require, to be 

impressed with the fact, that there are 
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certain means of insuring a freedom from 
disease, and it l(ki% Uti, ni order to their 
making a proper use of them, and it has, 
therefore, been a principal object with 
him, so to treat his subject throughout, 
as to prove by incontestible evidence, not 
oftiy that ^tkt aMthod» i^om&ieilded «re 
valuabteji but alM tbal tibey »^ in leiAijty 
e^ual to tbe ^aceomplislittettt of tlie ob^ 
jects {nropOibd; fie hcttv consttquendy^ 
itttrod«eed ihe opinions alid pfUcticeoof 
many porstes of bigh YMpeot^biltty mnl 
credit, both professional and unprofinh 
sional, with their happy nrahs^ and Uk0^ 
imb cited maiky Mrikii]^ oBAeB^ dl ilkis^ 
trative of the rem&rkable power of a^ioi^ 
rect jdiet and regimen la the pTMetrnktlott 
of hfiialtli> the aoquisitidn of utt&ogth^ th6 
e^iire of chrcmic dtseMe^ and tte prdon^ 
tioa of life. It hat bMn the aim of the' 
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iautiior to. avjoid the« introduction of any 
.thing irrelevant^ f supei^uous, or doubtftil, 
.and event of that which is of inferior value, 
<and to confine himself to an investigation 
of the undoubted sources of human health 
-and longevity, and an explanation of the 
means by. which these ends may be at- 
tained, with the greatest ease and cer- 
tainty. On all subjects like the present, 
practical information, deduced from ac- 
curate and extensive experience, is alone 
of much real value, a ihct which the au- 
thor has endeavoured constantly to keep 
in view> in the composition of this volume ; 
and he.may add, that in no instance has 
he delivered an opinion which has not 
been verified, either by personal observa- 
tion or feeling, or sanctioned by the au- 
thority of professional men, distinguished 
for judgment and ability. Much that the 
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reader will fiad hae, die author has been 
ttuight by €zpenmeiit on b» own penMrn^ 
jMi4 he can with much truth ;aiid satifliic^ 
iioA decitre> that amce he adopted Itie 
laemis now reGommended, hb health has 
been greatly beaefited, and the proba- 
bility of a lengthened ensrteoee eon>- 
^erably ^Migmexited. He tnets, ^^Aerc^ 
fbre» that he Kiay with propriety designate 
the present obeerrations as s0aE teB'THODs 
of attaining health and loogerity. 

It is proper to remark furtiier^ that -a 
larger spajce has been allotted to the eiM- 
sideration of Exermc, than to that of. avy 
other subject, because the atitiior consi- 
ders it the most important. It appears: to 
him the most knportaat for two reasons, 
the one is, on account of its general neg- 
lect, the other, because of its uncommon 
utility. Perhaps a third reason might 
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with much propriety be added^ viz. the 
uousvttl stress ibid on dkt. In reference 
t&tkft latter reason, it ought to be ob« 
served, that no cme has a stronger convic*^ 
iion of the Talue and necessity of atten-^ 
tion to diet than the pcesent author, but 
in all acienoes we must kam to dietinguidi 
the retetiTe Talve of dafierent agents, if 
we would apply them with the best 
efiects. In the directions .now giren by 
physicians for the preseivmtion of healthy 
and the cure of disease, ao mudii stress is 
laid on. diet, thxt regimen (of which ezer'* 
cise is tiie ehief branch) is too often over* 
looked. It: is not meant tiiat it is entirely 
neglected, bat that it d^^ twt gain the 
tkgnse tf attentwn iMiob it marits. It is 
true, that a strict .and spare diet is at this 
time found by afaneat every one to be use- 
in\f and by vastjouinbers absolutely neces- 



sary; but this is an unnataral state, im- 
posed' on man in the. present day, because 
his physical: energies are greatly impaired 
by sedentary and artificial habits, and his 
stomach, consequently, is not able to bear 
food ' in that quantity, or of that quality, 
which our forefathers fed upon with satis- 
faction and advantage. This scanty diet, 
however, carries with it no adequate 
remedy for the evils of a sedentary mode 
of living. It is the ** debauchery of inac- 
tion," and not of repletion, . which has 
spread itself so extensively, throughout 
this nation, and produced so alarming an 
increase of . chronic diseases; and it is 
only by a return to active bodily exertion 
that we can reasonably hope to rise above 
this unnatural condition. It is, therefore, 
evidently of primary importance, to direct 
the public to active exercise in the open 
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mr, as a means which will afford such 
permanent tone and vitality to the solids, 
and such perfect purity to the fluids ; in 
short, which will so restore and establish 
the physical energies of the whole frame, 
as to render it, in a very great measure, 
superior to the deteriorating influence of 
external agents, and even to diet itself. 

Sept. 1827. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is known that the celebrated Galen 
was born with an infirm constitution^ and 
afflicted in the early part of his life with 
many and severe illnesses^ but having 
arrived at the twenty-eighth year of hia 
age, he was brought, after due observa- 
tion and consideration, to believe, that 
there were sure methods of preserving 
health and prolonging life, and having 
resolved to live thereby, he observed 
them so carefully, as never after to have 
laboured under any disorder, except, oc- 
casionally, a slight feverishness, for a 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

single day, owing to the fatigue which 
attending his patients necessarily brought 
upon him. By these means, he reached 
the great age of one hundred and forty 
years. We are certain, also, that the 
noble Venetian Cornaro, perfectly re- 
stored his health, after the age of forty, 
and prolonged his life to above a hundred 
years, by living according to the same 
rules. At the age of forty, irregularity 
and disease had brought him apparently 
to the very gates of death, from which a 
correct mode of living so entirely de- 
livered him, that he became hearty and 
strong, and always spoke with uncom* 
mon satisfaction of the constant serenity 
of mind he consequently enjoyed. Ad« 
miral Henry, of Rolvenden, in Kent, (who 
is, I believe, now living,) was, as late even 
as his fiftieth or sixtieth year, alnK)st a 
Biartyr to various chronic diseases, and 
had been made a cripple by them, but 
was entirely restored by carefully and 
perseveringly observing a proper course 
of living. Some years ago, he had reached 
the age of ninety-one, and was then to- 
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tally without complaint, and could walk 
three miles to the neighbouring town of 
Tenterden, without stopping. Such are a 
few of the many examples which might 
be produced, proving the extraordinary 
and almost incredible power of a cor- 
rect diet and regimen, both in the pre- 
vention and cure of disease, and the pro- 
longation of life. The nature of this diet 
and regimen, with its admirable suita*' 
bility to the accomplishment of these roost 
desirable ends, it is my object fo explain 
in the following pages, and to illustrate 
by numerous authentic and striking ex- 
amples; and I think these brief intro- 
duetoty remarks cannot be betteir con- 
cluded, thaa by assuring my rcjaders^ m> 
the language of Gal^, that *• by a diii^ 
gent obserwtian and practice of the$e rules^ 
they may enjoy a good share of healthy and 
seldom stand in need of physic or phy^ 
mciamr 
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CHAR I. 

OF DIET. 

. Food is of two kinds, solid and liquid, 
which, for the sake of convenience, I shall 
consider in separate sections. 

SECmON I. 

OF SOLID FOOD. 

All food is either of animal or Vegetable 
origin. The former is, no doubt, more 
allied to our nature, and most easily as* 
similated to its nourishment; the latter> 
though digested with more difficulty, is 
the formation of the former, as vegetables; 
are the nourishment of animals, and aU 
food may, therefore, be said to be derived 
from this source. In many respects, how- 
ever, animal and vegetable food differ, 
and this difference it is proper to remark. 
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ficcording to the various effects it displays 
on different parts of the human system, 
before ive proceed to notice each kind 
separately. 

Animal food is highly &vourable to la* 
bour^ or great corporeal exertion. We can 
subsist longer upon it> without becoming 
hungry, than upon vegetables, and derive, 
in most instances, greater strength from it. 
Where men are exposed to constant toil 
and exertion, or to extreme cold^ they 
frequently require a more ready, con- 
densed, and substantial nourishment, than 
vegetable aliment can bestow. As animal 
food consists of parts which have been 
already digested by the proper organs of 
an animal, and applied to the same uses, 
%t consequently requires only solution and 
mixture,, whereas vegetable food must be 
converted into a substance of an animal 
nature* by the proper action of our own 
viscera, and, therefore, requires more 
labour of the stomach and other digestive 
organs. It is for these reasons, that the 
dyspeptic, the bilious, and the nervous, 
i^hose organs of digestion are weak, find, 

B 3 
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in general, anitaal food the most suitable ; 
that those who' live chiefly on flesh roeat^ 
can longer endure personal exertion than 
such as live upon vegetables alone; and 
that men inhal^itihg northern regions^ 
where the vigour of the system is liable 
to be much weakened, and even ex«<^ 
hausted, by extremes of temperature, and 
especially by. the depressing agency of 
coklj; require large quantities of animal 
food, <as being the most stimulant cu^d in* 
¥igorating, in order thereby to counter- 
act the injurious effects of their clinmte. 

On the other hand, it musti» confessed 
ihat, in temperate climates at least, an 
smimal diet is, in one respect, more wast- 
ing than a vegetable, because it excites 
by its stimulating qualities, a temporary 
fever after every meal, by which the 
Springs of life are urged ' into constant^ 
preternatural, and weakening exertions* 
'jVgain, persons who live chiefly on animal 
food are subject to viarious acute and fetal 
disorders ; as the scurvy, malignant ulcers,, 
inflammatory fevers, &c. ; and are like- 
wise liable to corpulency, more especially 
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when united to inordinate quantities of 
liquid aliment. There appears to be also 
a tendency in an animal diet to promote 
the formation of many chronic diseases ; 
and we seldom see those who indulge 
much in this diet^ to be remarkable for 
longevity. 

In favour of vegetables it may be justly 
' said, that man could hardly live entirely 
on animal food,* but we know he may on 
vegetable. Vegetable aliment has like- 
wise no tendency to produce those con- 
istitutional disorders, which animal food 
so frequently occasions, and this is a 
great advantage, more especially in our 
oountiry, where the general sedentary 
mode of living so powerfully contributes 
to the formation and establishment of nu- 
merous severe chronic maladies. Any 
un£sLvourable effects vegetable food may 
have on the body, are almost wholly con- 
fined to the stomach arid bowels, and 
rarely injure the system at large. This 

* A nan was 'pveyailed on to live upon partridges, without 
vogetables ; bat was obliged to desist at the end of eight days^ 
from the appearanee of strong symptoms of pntrelkeUon. 
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food has also a beneficial influence on the 
powers of the mind ; and tends to pre«- 
serve a delicacy of feeling, a lireliness of 
imagination, and acuteness of judgment, 
seldom enjoyed by those who live prin* 
cipally on meat. Dr. Cullen observes, 
** Vegetable aliment, as never over-dis- 
tending the vessels, or loading the system, 
never interrupts the stronger motions of 
the mind ; while the heat, fulness, and 
weight of animal food, is an enemy to its 
vigorous effects." And Franklin states, 
that, in his younger days, l^e took entirely 
to a Vegetable diet, and found his progress 
in study to be proportionate to the/t clear- 
ness of ideas, and quickness of ctncep^ 
tion, which are the fruit of temperance in 
mating and drinking. It should be added, 
that a vegetable diet, when it consists of 
articles easily digested, as potatoes, tur^ 
nips, bread, biscuit, oat-meal, &c. is cer- 
tainly favourable to long life. 

There are objections, however, to vege- 
table food, the principal of which are, its 
constant tendency to strong acescency, or 
sourness and tartness, which is highly 
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injurious ; its being with greater difficulty 
reduced to nourishmenty or assimilated to 
the nature of mzn, an objection much felt 
}}y those who have weak stomachs, though 
the vigorous and robust are not aflfected 
by it ; and its extricating a considerable 
quantity of air, by which the stomach 
becomes distended, and much uneasiness 
ia produced. 

From tiie preceding facts we rightly 
infer, that the combination of an animal 
and vegetable diet is, in general, best 
suited to preserve a perfect state of health 
pnd strength, and, as society is now con«r 
stituted, to conduce to longevity. It haa 
been correctly remarked, that the perfec* 
tion of man's character also requires this 
mixture. For while the Tartars, who live 
almost wholly on animal food, possess a 
degree of ferocity of mind, and fierceness 
of character, which form the leading fea- 
ture of carnivorous animals; the entire 
T^etable diet of the Brahmin and Hin«» 
;doOj^ PA the other hand, gives to their 
•character and feelings, a gentleness, soft-i 
BesSy and mildness, directly the reverse 

b5 
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of the Tartar, but with little elevation of 
mind ;. whereas, a proper mixture of both 
these kinds of aliment, forms individuals 
whose functions, both personal and mental> 
attain their highest state of perfection. 
t The proportion of this mixture, is some- 
times a matter^f importance to the invalid,, 
and persons of a weakly habit, and the cir- 
cumstances which ought to guide them in 
this particular, may be pretty well ascer- 
tained from a consideration of what has 
just been said. It will be perceived^ 
that it mu^ depend chiefly on the bodily 
health of the individual, his occupation, 
and the nature of the climate. 
* In regard to health, the valetudinarian 
will often find that a small proportion of 
ftnimal food is the best for him, and espe- 
cially if he labours under any positive* 
disease^ or a tendency thereto. In such 



' * Br pos^tiT^ dimw is metnt, a compIaiBt which is «8S(i^S«t«d 
with some alteration of structure, or a change apprdaching to it^ 
fuid which 4oe8 not consist in a «imple derangement of function, 
or the absence simply of a healthy action of the organs aftcted. 
For tzaoiple, the nijorky of eases of dyspepsia or mdigeetioiiy 
find bilious disorder, are, particularly in the qoinmencement» 
merely disorders of fanction— tiiere is only the absence of health ; 
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a case^ there is more or less feyerishness, 
and all the secreting sur£atces are, so to 
speak, bound up ; a condition which an 
animal diet, from its stimulus, has a strong 
tendency to maintain and increase, and 
the mild, bland nature of vegetable food 
contributes to overcome. In the gout, 
for instance, a lai^e proportion of vege* 
table food is, for the most part, to be 
recommended, particularly in the earlier 
attacks, and in plethoric habits. On the 
contrary, in those nervous and bilious 
complaints which consist in a simple de- 
rangement of the functions of the stomach 
and small intestines, (and such are the 
generality of these maladies,) a diet chiefly 
of animal food is found the best, because 
it is more easily digested than vegetables ; 
in other words, it does not require the 
exertion of so great a power in the weak«- 
ened organs of digestion, while there is 
Slothing in their condition to contraindicate^ 
its employment ; but on this subject; I 

iMt if tiMjjNKMMd nBcheelred «ad mlleyiftted* ffniM clia9f«iD 
tilt texture of tbe stomachy bowels, bead, er other purt, nay be 
iKperindBoed, and thes we have a potitive disease, 
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need hot say rnore^ since it is one in which 
the skill of an enlightened physician is 
generally requisite. 

Where little bodily exertion is employed^ 
much animal food is improper^ as it will 
load the body and oppress the mind ; but 
when the bodily exercise or labour is con* 
Btant aud greats the use of animal food 
ought to be liberal, and even the regC'- 
tables used should be of the most nourish- 
ing, or farinaceous sorts. We see, there* 
4bre, that a vegetable diet is the best for 
the studious* 

I have already remarked, that climate 
should make a jgfreat difference in the 
relative proportions of animal aod vege- 
table food consumed by man. In warm 
climates, the latter ought greatly to pre- 
ponderate; while in cold regions much 
animal food may be taken with advantage. 
And in Great Britain the different seasons 
should be attended with a suitable change 
in this respect. In the summer, our diet 
should be almost wholly vegetable, at 
least during the hottest months, and espe- 
cially with the plethoric ; while in the 
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winter, we may safely recur to a proper 
mixture of both kinds of food. 

It is worthy of observation also, that 
vegetable food is much the best for chil- 
dren, after they have done with their 
nurse's milk, and, indeed, for young people 
In general, to whom a great deal of meat 
is highly pernicious. 

Having now made a few necessary ob« 
servations on the preceding points, I shall 
proceed at once to point out the qualities 
of the chief articles used as food by man^ 
both animal and vegetable, with the pro- 
per times of eating and drinking, and the 
quantity best adapted to the purposes of 
health and longevity ; in order that those 
who are earnestly desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the art of living long an4 
comfortably, and of adhering thereto, may 
1X0% be at a loss on any point of consO'* 
quence relating to so material a branch of 
Ihat art as diet. 
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L OF ANIMAL FOOD, 

The animals most commonly killed for 
the purpose of food, are the common bull 
and cow, the sheep, the calf, the lamb, the 
common stag, the fallow deer, the domestic 
boar and sow, the hare and rabbity the am- 
phibious animals the turtle and frog, and 
various kinds of birds and fishes. 

Bull beef is rarely eaten on account of 
its dry, tough, and indigestible nature; 
but the flesh of the ox, or castrated animal, 
called ox'beefy is a highly nourishing and 
wholesome food, readily digested when 
fresh, by healthy persons, and constituting 
a principal part of the common diet of the 
inhabitants of this and many other coun- 
tries. It is the most strengthening of all 
kinds of animal food, and is almost the 
oiily species of such food that is in season 
throughout the year. Cow-beef is not so 
tender, nor so nourishing, nor so digestible 
as ox-beef. 

Mutton is well known to be a highly nu- 
tritious and wholesome meat. It appears 
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to be the most digestible of all animal 
foody and is perhaps more universally used 
than any other. Wether mutton is most 
"esteemed^ as being in general by far the 
•sweetest and most digestible. Ewe mnt- 
ctonv if it 18 more than between three or 
four years old^ is tough and coarse, but 
it is said^ that a ewe that has not had a 
lamb the season before she is killed, yields 
as good mutton as a wether of the same 
age; the quality of the flesh, however, 
depends in a great measure on the nature 
of the pasture. Wether mutton, when fed 
on a dry pasture, near the sea shore, and 
at £ye yeara of age, is in its highest state 
of perfection* 

Veal, although affording less nutriment 
-than the flesh of the full-grown beast, is 
tender and nourishing ; but is not so easily 
digested, nor so well suited to weak sto- 
machs, as b commonly imagined. Indeed, 
in all stomach complaints, it is altogether 
improper, more especially when minced. 
It is hot, however, of a very heating 
nature, and may therefore be allowed to 
patients convalescent from an attack of 
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fever or inflammation^ ia preference to 
beef or mutton, and also to those who 
have a disposition to bleeding from the 
lungs, or elsewhere, especially with the 
addition of some acid. The juicy kidney* 
piece, or the breast of veal, deserve the 
preference of the valetudinarian* The 
flesh of calves which have been robbed of 
their blood by repeated bleedings, or 
reared by the hand with milk adulterated 
with chalk, and confinement in $mall 
dark places, so as to prevent all motion, 
is much depraved, being less wholesome 
and digestible than that of the healthy 
animal just taken from the cow. 

iMmb being less heating and less dense 
than mutton, is sometimes better suited 
to persons convalescent from acute dis- 
eases, but by the majority of patients 
labouring under indigestion, or ^ny other 
severe affection of the stomach, it is not 
found so digestible as wether mutton. It 
is, however, a light and wholesome food, 
especially when the lamb is not killed too 
young: from five to six months old is 
the best age. House-lamb is a dish es- 
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teemed chieiy becanse 

Like all animak nised m an 

maimer, its flesh is depnrcd and 

some. 

The flesh <tf the canMs Mmg and fm 
deer, is well known under the 
Tenison, and u Tcry 
some, and notritioas. The 
should not be killed till he is above 
years old, and the flesh is frUest and 
flavoured in the month ciAagaa^ That 
of the fiJlow deer is, however, cm the 
whole, the best. 

Good park is n very s a % onry fiDod, and 
affords strong nonrishment, smted to per'* 
sons who lead an active or labnions hSt, 
but is not easily digested, nor can it be 
considered wholesome. The too fieqecnt 
and long continued use of this meat fitvoua 
obesity, produces foulness of the ttaaoA 
and bowels, and occasicms disofders of 
the skin. Some writers think that pidded 
pork is the best mode of nsii^ dus sort of 
meat, but this appears to me an emn; 
and I think it will be found, diat the salt 
instead of making it n 
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ders it less so, and also less wholesome. 
With some delicate people it immediately 
affects the bowels in rather a violent 
Mnanner. The flesh of the sucking pig is 
reckoned a great delicacy, h very nou- 
Tishing, and perhaps more wholesome 
than that of the full grown animal ; but it 
is not readily digested, and. is not proper 
for the weak or sickly. Bacon is a coarse, 
heavy, and very indigestible food, only 
fit to be eaten by robust and labouring 
people. All valetudinaries should par* 
take very sparingly of ham, even when of 
the best sort. Those who have an impure 
state of the fluids, wounds, or ulcers, or a 
tendency to cutaneous eruptions, as well 
as those afflicted with indigestion^ cough^ 
or consumption, should refrain from the 
use of pork. 

The hare and rabbit are sufficiently 
wholesome and nutritious. The flesh of 
the rabbit is softer, more digestible, and 
less heating, than that of the hare ; but it 
is not so nourishing. The leveret is much 
the best for the valetudinary. Wild 
rabbits are not only more digestible, and 
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palatable, but likewise more wholesome, 
than such as are domesticated. In the 
opinion of the present author, these ani- 
mals, although very wholesome and diges** 
tible, yet cannot in these respects be 
compared to mutton or venison, pattica^ 
larly for delicate persoim. 

The turtk^ when dressed in its natural 
btate; is a most nourishing and palatable 
food; and the esculent frog tetstei muck 
like chicken. 

Of' birds, the following species afibrd 
excellent nourishment, aiid are, for the 
jBOttt^iart, easily digested, viz :' — th^ com- 
jkioir fowl; partridge, pheasant, turkey, 
Ouinea hen and iquail, and the com- 
mon p^eon, lark, thrush, and fieldfare. 
These birds, in point of digestibility, rwik 
nearly as they are here placed, the bam- 
<ioor fowl being the most delicate and 
digestible, particularly when about 4 year 
old, and allowed freely to range about. 
•Capons, more especially pauiardeSy or hen 
capons, are accounted particularly deli- 
cate, and well calculated for invalids. 
The woodcock, snipe, and grouse, furnish 
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excellent und savoury food, and are very 
^asy of digestion. 

The goose is fit only for strong sto- 
machs, and those who labour hard. The 
tame duck is much more wholesome than 
the goose, when properly fed, and kept 
not on stagnant, but near running waters ; 
yet it is not very easy of digestion, par- 
ticularly the fat parts. Wild water-fowl 
icannot be much recommended, being ge- 
nerally heavy and indigestible. The teal 
|s reckoned the best of this kind of fowl. 

It is very probable that the eggs of all 
the birds now mentioned, and perhaps of 
most others, might be employed as food, 
but the preference is justly given to those 
of the common hen, the Guinea hen, and 
the duck. The eggs of these birds, and 
especially of the domestic fowl when new 
laid, yield a mild, demulcent, and strength- 
ening aliment, well calculated for con- 
sumptive and delicate persons, and such 
as are exhausted by immoderate evacua- 
tions, or intense study. When properly 
cooked, as, for instance, boiled for two 
minutes and a half, or very lightly poached. 
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very few things equal them in point of 
fkcUity of digestion. If boiled hard or 
friedi they sit heavy on the stomach, and 
are unwholesome, at least to invalids. 
Haw eggs are highly nutritive, gently 
laxative, and of service in cases of jaun* 
dice, and weakness and disorder in the 
digestive organs. Among some persons, a 
notion prevails that eggs are improper 
for the bilious, but it is incorrect. 

The wholesomeness of Jish in diet has 
been much disputed. To many, it forms 
a most deticious food, but, in the opinion 
of the present author, it affords little nou-* 
lishment*, and is, for the most part, of 
difficult digestion, and this I think to be 
the general sentiment of intelligent medi-^ 
cal men. Dr. Paris, indeed, in his treatise 
oh diet, seems disposed to consider it as 
easy of digestion, but I have been long 
convinced to the contrary, and am per-. 
3uaded that most invalids will verify 

♦ As a proof liow little nutritive substance is to be found in 
ll«h, it mty be observed, that the jockeys, who, to reduce their 
-weighty wtute themselves at Newmarket, are not allowed meat, 
nor erea pudding, when fish can be got. 
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my conyictioti. An able reviewer (Dr. 
Johnsoii) of Dr. Paris's book, belieyes 
all fi^ digested with difficulty. Being of 
all animal substances the most putrescible, 
it is much inferior in quality to birds and 
quadrupeds^ and, en this account, it ap« 
pears questionable whether it ought, at 
least in many cases, to be allowed to 
febrile patients, or convalescents from 
acute diseases. The fisit of fish is still 
nuNre insolabie and indigestible than that 
of other animals, and readily turns rancid^ 
Acid sauces and pickles, calculated to 
resist putrefactk>n,' render fish somewhat 
better, and more, wholesome for .the sto^ 
mac^, while butter h^s a tendency to 
impede digestion, and to promote the 
corruption of its flesh ; on the contrary^ 
spice zud salt, used in moderate quan-i 
tities, stimulate the fibres of the stomach, 
and facilitate the digestive process. I 
think good ketchup to be among the most 
wholesome and best of sauces for fish*. 



* It is worthy of remark, that fish and mHk ought o&jrer to btf 
1ak«n at the fame meal, heing a pariicidarly tudigeftible com* 
bination. 
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Sak-water .fish are the best of any, as 
their, flesh is more solid, more agreeable, 
and healthy, less exposed to putrescency, 
and less viscid. They possess these desi- 
rable qualities, when fresh ; when salted^ 
they have all the properties of salt fish, 
and conseqnen tly its disadvantages . Those 
fish which have scales are, in general, the 
most easily digested, and the best ; and 
of all these the fresh herring appears to 
deserve the preference. The herring, the 
wluting, the sole, the cod, the dory, the 
turbot, and the fionnder, are perhaps the 
most digestible and most wholesome of 
fish. Salmon, mackerel, skate, and stup* 
geon, with lobster, and most other kinds 
of sfatill fish, are digested with difficulty, 
and not wholesome. The valetudinary 
should avoid th^ai. 

Oysters ifftm ,an exception to the remark 
just made respecting the objectionable 
qualities of shell-fish, they being, when 
eaten raw, highly nutritious, and of veiy 
easy digestion. They may be taken with 
great advantage by the robust as well as 
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the weak and consumptive ; * and are 
well adapted as an article of diet for those 
liable to costiveness, as they are generally 
attended with a laxative effect. By being 
cooked, they are hardened, and likewise 
deprived of the salt-water, which pro-* 
motes their digestion in the stomach. 
Stewed oysters are particularly indiges- 
tible and unwholesome, and should never 
be eaten by the sick, or the delicate. To 
lying-in women they are extremely per^ 
ucious. 

It will now be necessary to notice some 
6f the miscellaneous animal products, of 
a solid kind, the chief of which are butter> 
cheese, curds^ and honey. 

Buttery fresh and well made, and taken 
in moderate quantities, spread cold on 
bread, is nutritious, and, in general, 
not difficult of digestion; but if eaten 
very freely, it is certainly pernicious, par- 

♦ They are highly worthy of the attention of the consninptive, 
and will, to them, prove at once both medicine and food, as they 
possess considerable effect in allaying those warm flushings of 
the face, heal in the hands, and other feverish symptoms, usually 
felt in declines, at the same time that they are savoury, digestible, 
and nutritive. 
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ticularly to such persons as have weak 
digestive organs. Melted butter, and salt 
butter, are unwholesome. 
^ CAeefe is digested with difficulty. Many 
suppose it to assist the digestion of other 
food, but I think this is a mistake. In 
some cases, where too much food has 
been taken at dinner, it has the power of 
allaying the present uneasiness in the 
stomach, thereby occasioned ; but it is at 
least very questionable, whether it in any 
degree promotes the digestive process. 
It is a difficult question to determine 
satisfactorily, but in my opinion the real 
fact is, that it impedes the subsequent 
digestion of the food. It cannot be con- 
sidered very nutritious, and being the 
coarsest and most glutinous part of the 
milk, is an aliment suited only to strong 
stomachs, and to such persons as use great 
and constant exercise. It is of a consti- 
pating nature, and should be altogether 
avoided by those of a costive habit of 
body. A good deal of salt should always 
be eaten with . it. Cream cheese, and 
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foasted cheese, is still more* indigestible 
and unwholesome. 

Curds are not to be recomme9ded« 
Taken in considerable quantity, they are 
highly oppressive to the stomach. 

Honey is nutritive, and to those who 
take much exercise abroad, is sufficiently 
digestible land wholesome, if used rnode^ 
rately« If more than a small quantity be 
taken, it is apt, like all other sweet things^ 
to cloy the stomach. Sir John Pringle 
used to recommend it very strongly, and 
considered it worthy of being called, the 
juice of long life, but this was going much 
too far. It ought never to be eaten with* 
out bread. 

Blanc-mange is a solid animal product^ 
much recommended to the sick and deli* 
cate, but is not at all suited to their state^ 
being digested with some difficulty, and 
apt to disorder the stomach. It is best 
when eaten with biscuit or stale bread* 

The following are some general con* 
siderations, respecting the use of animal 
food, which I think deserving notice. 
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1. In the choice of animal food, yn 
should always consider whether it is in 
season or not, for the same sort of meat 
which at one period of the year is good^ 
may at another be hurtful. The proper 
season for each class of animals is, when 
their natural nourishment is in greatest 
plenty. 2. It is likewise advisable, espe-^ 
cially in the case of invalids, to have a 
regard to the season of the year, as it 
respects the kind of animal food eaten, 
selecting in the spring and summer that 
meat which is easiest of digestion and 
least heating. The best time for the con- 
sumption of fish, is in the summer. 
3. In choosing animal food, particularly 
beef, always loc^ out for that, the flesh 
of which is finely marbled, because this 
is one of the strongest proofs that the 
animal has been properly fed, and has not 
bieen deprived of its natural exercise, a 
sufficient degree of which is essential to 
the wholesbmeness and perfection of the 
flesh. When antqials are confined in a 
stall, and hastily fatted, the fat instead of 
being equally dispersed through the mus^ 

c 2 
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cular parts, inirariably accumulates in the 
cellular membrane, and therefore appears 
chiefly or wholly in a few places. 4. Ani- 
mal . food whose fibres have little fluid 
between them, that is, dry meat, is more 
indigestible than moist. For this reason, 
lean animals are harder of digestion than 
fat ones, and the lean part of fat meat is, 
therefore, the best. 5. Meat should 
always be kept for some time before it is 
dressed, in order to its becoming tender, 
juicy, and easy of digestion. 
^ ■ ' • • ■ ■ 

2. OF VEGETABLE FOOD. 

The various articles of nourishment we 
derive from the vegetable kingdom, may 
with propriety be divided into five orders, 
viz. 1. The different species of farina, or 
grain, such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
rice; 2. The legumes, or pulse, such as 
peas, beans, Sgc; 3. The various kinds of 
salads and pot-herbs ; 4. All the different 
kinds of ro(^s; and 5. fruits. 

The farinaceous vegetables are, of all 
others, the most wholesome and nourish- 
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ing, and of these the preference is justly 
given to wheat. Bread is with pro- 
priety called the staff of life. Home-made 
leavened bread, of a day or two old, is 
extremely easy of digestion, wholesome, 
and nntritions*; but we cannot speak in 
&o ftvourable terms of baker's bread, and 
^ew bread of any sort is difficult of diges- 
tion,' and unwholesome. It is of some 
consequence, that the invalid should have 
home-made bread. Bread made with 
new flour, is more palatable than that 
made with old, but is not so digestible. 
Of the two sorts of bread, viz. the fine 
white bread, and the coarse brown bread, 
the latter is the most easy of digestion, . 
and the most nutritive. This is contrary 
to the general belief, but is proved by 
.the fact, that a dog fed on the former, 
with water, both at discretion, does not 
live beyond the fiftieth day; but if fed 
on coarse bread with water, precisely in* 
the same manner, he preserves his health. 
A mixture of rye-flour and wheat-flour, iti 
equal proportions, or as one-third of the 
former to two-thirds of the latter, forms 

c 3 
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vitj good bread, and is particular^ eligi- 
ble for the costive. 

There is no sort of unleavened bread 
-which is wholesome, excepting biscuit. 
Plain biscuit is very proper for the sick 
ttnd delicate^ irom being lighter, and Iqmm 
liable to create acidity and flatulency 
thim even goOd« bread. The best biscuits^ 
bowever, are not those which are made 
with the finest flour^ for the reason just 
adduced. 

. Puddings made with flour are, for tike 
most part, wholesome, when taken im 
moderate quaittity, but are not ho easy of 
digestion as bread, or animal food. The 
simpler the pudding is, and the nearer it 
approaches to the nature of bread, the 
more digestible and wholesome it ia« Ail 
puddings formed with much fat qt battw, 
or mixed with fat in the cookings are to 
be avoided by the invalid as indigestible. 
Pastry can be taken with impunity oiJiy 
by those accustomed to labour hard; 
the sedentary and the invalid find it very 
difficult of digestion, and unwholesome. 
Jt is best cold, particularly if two or three 
days old. 
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Barley is a nutritious, wholesome, and 
Tery useful vegetable. Pearl barley, weU 
boiled in water, forma a diluting, slightly 
nutritive drink, of much service to all sick 
persoiis. In the summer, it i$ a very 
.wholesome drink for persoi]^ geneiaUy. ^ 

OatSf^ when boiled or dejirived of th^ 
iiiisk, and reduced to groats or meal, are 
4i8esd as a common article of diet for th^ 
infirm and sick, in Gireat Britain,. France 
And Germany. About fifty year& agis, it 
was calculated^ ih^t nearly a fourth pait 
lof tiie inha^bitants of Great BiijLaiaDL liv<^d 
:«ipon oat bread ; and it is sup{>osed, thait 
under an impfoved sys^tem of agriculturfit, 
jnore nourishment per acre may be ob- 
tained from oats, than from the aatne 
^luantity of barley or rye ; but to trheat 
it is evidently infeiior* Boiled in wat^, 
loats impart a thick mucikge, which jis 
"very nourishing, wholesome^ and digest)* 
Ue. T^ refers only to the iv^ueilage 
lobtained from genuine groats, or oatmeal, 
procured from a mealman who can be 
depended upon ; as the oatmeal in com- 
mon use is, I am sorry to say, top fre- 

c 4 
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qiaently an impure article ; and it is to. be 
ieared that all patent prepared groats and 
meal, as they are called^ are adulterated, 
and not worthy of confidence. 
. Rice is a nutritious and wholesome 
vegetable. It is easy of digestion, when 
taken in conjunction with some condiment, 
as cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, and the 
like; these additions make it more palat- 
able as well as more wholesome, and 
obviate its tendency to confine the bowels. 
It is almost the only food of the native 
inhabitants of India, Burmah, and other 
populous Eastern countries, which renders 
it probable, that it furnishes subsistence 
-to greater numbers of human beings than 
all the other grains put together.* 

All vegetables of the pulse kind are 
liable to strong objections, as articles of 
diet for civilized man. They are very 
indigestible, heating, productive of great 
flatulency, and contain little nourishment. 
Both peas and beans, whether green or 

. * Ale should never lie drank after rice and milk, as it is 
almost certain of producing colic, or some other disorder in the 
l>owels. 
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dried ^ oppress the stomach; and are fit to 
be eaten only by the strong and laborious^ 
or those who take much exercise. Pea- 
soup,' although most grateful in cold 
weather, is very indigestible and unwhole- 
some, at least to all but the robust, who 
use much active exercise abroad. 

French Beans, however, are among the 
best vegetables our gardens produce. I 
mean the young green pod, eaten as it 
usually is in England. 

The best pot-herbs are asparagus and? 
artichokes, more especially to those trou- 
bled with gravel. Young spring greens 
and cabbages are wholesome, but after 
the spring season they become indigesti- 
ble, flatulent, and pernicious. Young 
brocoli and cauliflower also are useful 
vegetables; but I think spinage rarely 
agrees with the human stomach. 

Salads, Lettuce, and all undressed vege- 
tables of this kind, contain little nourish- 
ment, and are not much to be recom- 
mended. The bitterest sorts are the most 
wholesome and digestible. Radishes and 
cucumbers should not be touched by the 

c 5 
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weiiUy»otlilte^to»valtd. L^rttiice is tiie nuxtt 
^holesomQ: of this dsscciptton of yegor 
table, and. when blanched^ from being 
Mporific, . twy sometimes be advaivtage? 
onsljr used ait (Mipper,. by those! who ara 
frequently disturbed by restless nights* : 
The fourth order of regetables consists 
of all the esculent roots » of which, the 
potatoc, the turmp, and the Mion, are tha 
most wholespme and nutritious, and the 
most easy of digestion, Weimay consider 
it as an unerring rule, that any kind of 
aliment for which we feel a natural an4 
permanent appetite, is salutary, and con-^ 
fojcmable to our nature. Of this kind i^ 
that invaluable root the potatoe, which, in 
the most simple preparation, and without 
any addition but salt, affords an agreeable 
and wholesome food to almost every per* 
son. It i^ the best substitute we possess 
for bread, being a light, alimentary sub- 
stance, neither viscid nor flatulent, and 
having little tendency to acidity. It is, 
consequently, very nutritious, and, for the 
most part, easy of digestion. A few dys- 
peptic and bilious people, indeed > find it 
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te tlbs^iee, more espeoiaily if n^t "wdi 
cooked, or if not of a good aort ; but this 
ia a rare occurrence. A coitviiiQing proof 
of its bigtily nutrit^Te qualities is, that t]io 
greater part of the arrow^root sold in 
finglaiid is extracted from it« The dry^ 
mealy sort of potatoe is the most easy of 
digestion, and by &r the most nourishhig; 
laid the simplest mode of preparing them 
for the table is the best : mashed potatoes 
are more difficult of digestion. The valtH 
tadinarian should, in general, avoid the 
young potatoe, till after the first of An^ 
gust, on account of its indigestible natui^ 
when very young. 

The history of the potatoe conveys tQ 
nn a most instructive lesson, forcibly re*^ 
minding us (^ the extraordinary lengths 
to which prejudice will carry mankind, 
and showing us by what apparently trivial 
circumstances this prejudice is often re-r 
moved^ when the most powerful and in*- 
fluential argumefits have failed t^ weaken 
it. The introduction of this valuable root 
to the gardens and tables of the people, 
received, for more than two centuries, an 

c 6 
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unexampled opposition from vulgar prejor 
dice/ which' aU the philosophy of the ngt 
was unable to 'dissipate, until Louis XV» 
of France, wore a bunch of the floweris of 
the potatoe in the midst of his court on^ a 
day of festivity ; the people then, for the 
first timi3> obsequiously acknowledged its 
usefulness, and its cultivation, as an article 
of food, soon became universal. Now; 
its stalk, considered as a textile plants 
produces, in Austria, a cottony flax. In 
Sweden, sugar is extracted from its roots. 
By combustion its different parts yield a 
very considerable quantity of potass. Its 
apples, when ripe, ferment and yield 
vinegar by exposure, or spirit by distilla- 
tion. Its tubercles made into a pulp, are 
a substitute for soap in bleaching. Cooked 
by steam, the potatoe is one of the most 
wholesome and nutritious, and, at the 
same time, the most economical of all 
vegetable aliments. By different manipu- 
lations it furnishes two kinds of flour, a 
gruel, and a parenchyma, which in times 
of scarcity may be made into bread, or 
applied to increase the bulk of bread 
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made from grain; and its -starch' iirlittl^ 
if at all, inferior to the Indian arrow root. 
Such are the numerous resources whi^h 
this invaluable plant is calculated ta fior- 
nish. See^Pari*'* Pharmacologia, vol. 1, 
page 64. 

Turnips are nutritive^ easily digested, 
and very wholesome. Sir John Sinclair 
states/ that they in general disagree with 
those who have weak stonaachs, and tte 
subject to flatulency, but this is certainly 
a mistake. All vegetables are more or 
less flatulent, but turnips are among thos6 
which are least so ; and I am persuaded 
extensive and accurate observation will 
prove, that they almost* always agree 
remarkably well with weak stomachs, and 
are, therefore, among the best vegetables 
which those troubled with indigestion and 
bilious complaints can resort to. They 
are slightly . laxative, which is an addi- 
tional recommendation in such cases* 

Onions sometimes assist digestion, al- 
though they cannot, in my opinion, be 

* Code of Health, page 140. 
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^i^Misiddr<ti4 rerjr nourishmgr. Ttey ' are 
beBt suited to persoM of a coid md phleg«^ 
liaAltic haMty and those whose atomachf 
rehire astunnlns/ Parsnips, When well 
fjoiled, are. imtritive and wholespnies 
Carrots are digested with difficulty^ and 
arenot wholescHne* 

Of the class of JPruits, the bes^ are 
ap|>les» pears, peaches, apricots, straw* 
|>ef ries, raspberries, gooseberries.'^oraages^ 
xqd and white currants, and grapes ; and 
n point of digestibility and wholesome* 
Hess, they, perhaps, rank as now placed^ 
the apple being, on the whole, the firsts 
both as it respect^ utility and its whole* 
some qualities.. The baked apple is a 
most wbiolesome fruit. Strawberries are 
a very cooling, laxative, and wholesome 
fruit, and are supposed to possess qualities 
unfavourable to the formation of gravel 

* Gooseberries, in their green state, should be avoided by the 
valetudinarian, as being indigestible and unwholesome, except- 
ing in the case of the consumptive, who may frequency ^ake 
them, in the form of gooseberry-fool, with considerable advan- 
tage, when troubled with heat and flushings of the face, burning 
of the hands, and other symptoms of hectic fever, so often 
attending that malady. In such instances, their cooling, acid 
qualities are beneficial. 
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md atone. Of course, Aese fruits are 

couducive to the health and nouriahnient 

of the body only when quite ripe ; and of 

apples and pears, the more mellow and 

tender the fruit the better* The pine* 

apple is most delicious^ but ought to be 

eaten sparingly, more especially by elderly 

persons^ on whom it sometimes takes a 

very extraordinary effect. Cherries, plums; 

olives, jnelons, and all kinds of nuts, M€ 

mostly difficult of digestion, and fit only 

for the strong andr active. JBlack currants 

have a strong tendency to affect the 

bowels, and are not to be recommended 

in diet. As a medicine, when made into 

jam or jelly, they are highly useful in 

sore throat. . 

Of dried fruits, the most valuable are 

grapes or raisins, plums or prunes, and 

figs. These are very nutritious, but, from 

the great quantity of saccharine matter 

they contain, are much disposed to oppress 

the stomach, and, consequently, to prove 

indigestible. They cannot, in general, 

with any propriety, be recommended to 

the weakly, or the invalid. 
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jtAs to the consumption of fruits, the fol* 
lowing remarks merit attention. 1. Being 
ttbundantly produced by natnre at that 
jseason: of the-year, when such substances; 
with the acid, refreshing, and diluting 
qualities . they possess, are particularly 
acceptable, they are highly beneficial to 
most persons in summer; and should there^^ 
fore be taken in proper quantity. 2. To 
young persons, full of blood, they are 
particularly useful, on account of their 
tending to allay excessive heat, and mo- 
derate the circulation. Such individuals 
ought to make them a principal part of 
their -food in the summer. 2. To such 
also as are liable to slight irregular fevers, 
or to frequent feverishness, they are truly 
valuable, and may be considered as both 
food and medicine. In this case, the best 
time of taking them is at meals, and 
whenever the individuals find themselves 
preteniaturally heated. 4. For persons 
in tolerable health, the best time for 
eating fruit is after dinner, and at supper. 
In summer, a moderate quantity of the 
most wholesome fruit, with a little bread 
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or biscuit, forms one of the most desirable 
suppers that can be indulged in, and par^ 
tieularly for the valetudinkrian. 

There are a few miscellaneous articles 
used as food, which it is proper to notice, 
the chief of which are arrow-root, tapioca, 
sagoi, and salep. All these are nourishing, 
and eaislily digested, when taken with bread 
or biscuit, the addition of which renders 
^them not only lighter on the stomach, but 
"^more nutritive. Milk also is a valuable ad- 
'dxtion to them. Indian arrow^root is justly 
considered to possess the most of a nutri- 
tious quality, and I think the rest stand in 
the order here placed . They all form very 
liiuitabte nourishment for the sick and con- 
valescent, but when they turn acid on the 
stomach, which they often will do when 
that organ is weak, it requires a little 
management to render them agreeable and 
wholesome. In this case, they should be 
mixed with- a good proportion of condi- 
'inent, as cinnamon, allspice, &c. with or 
.without a little biscuit powder, or grated 
bread ; a. little port or sherry wine may 
also be added, if admissible, and a little 
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'Wcfl-^Biade toast» or plain bi8cuit».li9 Mtesi 
«tthe same time. By these meansi tte 
tendency to acidity may generally be coun- 
teracted The tapioca, or sago, mixed 
.with bread and oodlk, make^ a ¥ery good 
puddiiig. ' ; 

. . But there is appoint connected witihtbe 
kxmsumption i^ arrow-root, aikd almost jJtl 
otfier artielai which ^e sup|>o^ed ^ CoAr 
4am rxmck tMitriment in a tery small s^p»0o, 
4kat ought to be particularly iachrented to 
in this book, -and I J^liow not l^t I teoL 
•aelectnlietter place to notice it in, than 
.the presldnt. The point alluded to refem 
to the ^concentration &[ aliment, itm whidi 
Tery erroxi^)U8 and injurious noticms geanor 
jially preyail. People in general supposet 
.that by extracting and insuhttiBg what 
they Qonceiye tobe the nutritious principle 
ioir principles of any given aUmentary stibh 
tance, they are able with grater cwtainty 
•and effect to nourish the body oi the sick 
and delicate ; thus, we continually hear 
of strong beef-tea, pure arrow-root jelly, 
and the like, prepared with great care for 
such persons. But many of my readers 
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be much surprised to hear, that a dog 
fed on the strongest beef-tea alone rapidly 
emaciates, and dies witliin a short period, 
and that precisely the same consequences 
would ensue on confining the strongest 
man to the same foodw It is also a fact, 
that a dog fed on fine white bread (usually 
considered by far the most nutritive kind 
of bread), and water, both at discretion, 
does iiot>live beyond the fiftieth day; and 
that a rabbit or Guinea pig, fed on the 
%e8t wheat alone, dies, with all the symp- 
toms of starvation, commonly within a 
fortnight, and sometimes much sooner: 
the same ejects follow if they are fed on 
oats or barley, singly.* An ass, fed with 
rice boiled in water, does not survive 
above a fortnight. The reason of all this 
is, that diversity of aliment, and a certain 
bulk, are essential to nutrition; and it 
teaches us, that we ought never to confine 
any individual, especially if sick, to one 
or two sorts of concentrated food, and 
that we should not endeavour to combine 

* Dr. Londe on Aliment, in Archives Generales de Medicine, de 
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loo much nutriment in too small f a. space. 
'Srhen so given, it will, even in health,. be 
jbllbwed by fermentation instead of diges- 
tion,* as is proved by the fact, that pure 
;arrow-root jelly taken alone, or with the 
slightest addition of any other substance^ 
almost invariably acidulates on the stor 
inach ; and it: does not nourish. . It follows, 
Ihat strong soup, beef-tea, arrow-root, 
animal jellies, and all such articles of diet, 
should at all times be taken with some 
other alimentary substance, and particu- 
larly with bread. 

SECTION n. 

OF LIQUID FOOD. 

I 

The importance of liquid food to the 
well being of the human frame, is proved 
l)y the single fact, that its fluids far exceed 
the solids, in point of weight ; and as the 
fluids as well as the solids of the body are 
incessantly suffering loss, so do they re- 
quire constant reparation. Liquids are 

* Paris*s Pkamiacologia, Vol. I. ptge 979. 
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necessary to assist digestion ; to the per- 
fection of the assimilating processes, and 
to carry the nutritive particles to every 
part of the system; to the formation of 
the various secretions and excretions ; and 
soihetimes to refresh and stimulate the 
languid powers of the circulation. 

The liquors commonly used are chiefly 
water, milk, toast and water, gruel, tea, 
coffee, chocolate, broths, soups, wine, malt 
liquors, and ardent spirits, each of which 
we shall consider a little at length. 

Common water is a liquid of greater im- 
portance to man than any other, on account 
of its being a natural production, largely 
consumed, and admirably adapted for the 
dilution of our solid food, and to aid its 
perfect digestion and assimilation. I be- 
lieve the most able physicians agree, that 
it is by far the safest and most salutary 
beverage in which man can possibly in- 
dulge, being the best solvent and diluent 
of our solid food, that which best supports 
the tone of the stomach, without exhaust- 
ing its vigour, and which, in reality, fur- 
nishes not ottly the most simple, but also 
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the most suitabie supply to the secreting 
Tessels, and towards maintaining the gene*^ 
rsd humidity or elasticity of the body» 
Hence it arises^ that those who use pure 
water only, as their g^ieral drink, are, aH 
other things being equal, the most free 
from disease, and retain the vigour of life, 
and its different functions, to a more ad- 
vanced age.* 

It is also an agent of considerable im- 
portance in the relief and cure of disease, 
particularly in inflammatory fevers, and; 
when uticoitamonly pure, in diabetes, Scro- 
phula, gravel, and cutaneous eruptions. ' 

There are several kinds of water, but 
rain water, snow water, and spring water, 
are the purest and best. Rain water, 
when collected in the open fields, is cer- 
tainly the purest natural water, but when 
toUected in towns, or from the roofs of 
houses, it contains many impurities, and 



• The celebrated Hoffman says, pure water is the fittest 
drink for persons of all ages and temperaments; anclof all tlie 
productions of nature or art, comes the nearest to that universal 
remedy, so much sought after by mankind, but never hitherto 
dheoTered. 
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requires to be boiled and Btrained pre* 
▼ions to internal use. Snow water is 
remarkably soft and ' pure, particularly 
when made from snow that falls in calm 
weather. Spring water, in addition to 
the substances detected in rain water^ 
generally contains a small proportion of 
common salt, and frequently other salts*. 
The larger springs are purer than smaller 
ones, and those which occur in silicious 
rocks, or beds of gravel, contain the least 
impregnation. If it has not filtered through 
a very soluble soil, it is often almost as 
pure as rain water. Well or pump water, 
wliich is spring water obtained by digging 
to a^ considerable depth, is by no means 
so pure. It is conunonly distinguished 
by a property named hardness, implying 
an incapability of dissolving soap ; which 
is owing to its containing many earthy 
salts, tiie principal of which is sulphate of 
lime. River water, when the stream is 
rapid, and runs over a pebbly or silicious 
channel^ is as pure as the softer spring 
water ; but when the current is slow, and 
Hbt bed clayey^ it approaches nearer to 
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the nature of well water, and frequently 
contains; putrified vegetable and animal 
matter, .as is generally the case in the 
water of lakes and marshes. 
. litis of some consequence to the health 
of every one, a»d especially to that of thei 
sick and weakly, that they should avoid 
hard water, and confine themselves to 
that which is wft. Some. medical writers, 
indeed, have denied that hard water is 
injurious to tiie animal system, but there 
can be no doubt that this opinion is very 
enoneous ; the great superiority, in point 
gf wholesomeness, which soft water has 
over that which is hard, being proved by 
many striking facts. Horses, for example, 
by an instinctive sagacity, always prefer 
the former, and when, by necessity or 
inattention, they are confined to the latter, 
their coats become rough, and ill-con- 
ditioned, and they are frequently attacked 
with the gripes. Hard water also has a 
tendency to produce disease in the spleen 
of certain animals, especially sheep ; and 
pigeons refuse it when they have been 
accustomed to that which is soft. Some 
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Tery eminent and discerning physicians 

'have ascribed the scrofulous swellings, 
and complaints of gravel, so common in cer- 
tain districts, to the hardness of the water 
there, and there is often much to coun- 

' tenance the opinion. The late Dr. Baillie 
has remarked, that he had witnessed more 
advantage to arise in scrofula from the air 
and waters of Malvern, than from almost 
any other means. The best mode of 
freeing hard water of its earthy salts, is 
fir^t to boil it ; then, after it has 
cooled, to drop into it an alkaline carbo- 
nate, as a little carbonate of soda, &c. ; 
and lastly^ to filter it. Filtering machines 
are very useful in all large towns. Put- 
ting a slice of toasted bread into water 
softens it very much, and if there were no 
other advantage arising from drinking 
toast and water, its greater softness would 

. be a strong recommendation in its favour. 
Signs of Good Water. 1. It may be 
inferred, from the vigour and florid looks 
of the inhabitants, and from the healthiness 
•of the animals living in the neighbourhood, 
that the waters they use are good in 
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-qnality. 2. Abo ^hen a few drops of 
the water are let fall on good copper, aiil 
they occasion no spot thereon. 3. (}ood 
water is found fit for boiliog Tegetablte 
quickly, in particular peas, beans, ^uid 
other pulse. 4. Good waters ard light ; tuid 
perhaps lightness of w^ter is the moit 
) positive token of its goodness, and its ex- 
emption from other ingredients. 6. Those 
waters which dissolve soap in the com- 
pletest manner, are generally exceHent. 
6. Springs issuing from sandy soils, sand- 
stone, gravel, and red-*stone, are usuaUy 
wholesome. 7. Good water easily ac- 
quires the taste, colour, and fle^vour that 
is wished to be given to it. 8. Springs 
which freeze with difficulty, and suffer 
little variation in their temperature ^t 
different seasons of the year, are deemed 
good. 9. Water of good quality 'S06n 
grows warm by the heat of the fire, aad 
soon co6ls when exposed to the air. 
10. It is reckoned a good sign in river 
water, to bear water-cresses and water- 
marigolds, and when fresh verdure is 
observed along the banks where it runs. 
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Mitic hoMs a yeiy conspicuous place 
^OBOiig the yaiioas ^articles of liquid food. 
It is one of the most valuable presents 
,that nature ha» bestowed upon the human 
race, being equally wholesome, nourish- 
ing» and digestible, and well calculated 
as an articJe of diet both for children and 
<adults. it is worthy of particular atten- 
tion from the consumptive, the gouty, and 
in many cases of derangement of the 
gcsneral health. 

It ought to make a chief part of the 
food of the consumptive, as it has, un- 
doubtedly, the power of invigorating the 
body, without increasing the febrile irrita- 
tion present. The best sort for such 
patients is asses' milk, but whatever kind 
he taken, it should invariably be fresh 
and warm from the animal, because the 
excellence of milk seems, in a great 
rmeast^re, to depend on the intimate mix- 
ture of the three substances of which it 
principally consists, which is complete 
^wben fresh and warm, but the air speedily 
'acts upon tbem so as to cause a separ8[- 
tion. Butter^milk ought to form the prin- 
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cipal urtide forijoenching the thmt,«.a]id 
jaliayijig the oceational heat: and feverh|i- 
aess, so common in consumptive. invalicU. 
J? or.these puqioses, it is h^^y ^vakutbKs, 
lieing very cooling; refreshing, and J at^tto 
same time, nutritious, when properly madB. 
It ought to be quite new, and obtanMd 
£rom milk,. the whole of which has been 
employed: in making butter^ and not llie 
cream only. > . . i { 

It is equally certain, that a milk diet, 
t>r one nearly approachmg to it, is of great 
aervice in most gouty cases, occurring in 
-round constitutions, and uncomplicated 
with any other disease. It will not an- 
ifiwer quite so well, in severe chronic gout, 
that is, where the disease, from its fre- 
<)uent attacks, has greatly enfeebled the 
digestive organs, and whole constitution ; 
.,^et even here, some physicians diink, and 
I believe reiasonably, that with proper 
management it is capable, in • conjunction 
with exercise, of accomplishing the most 
salutary changes. Dr. CuUen thought a 
vegetable diet, with exercise, equal to the 
perfect cure of the majority of gouty 
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cases ; and Drl Stark states, that a Mr. 
Slingsby lived many years solely on bread, 
milk, add vegetables, and was free from 
gout ever since he began that regimen; 
he had also excellent spirits, and was very 
vigorous. And a Dr. Knight followed the 
same plan with equal success. 

The lighter sorts of milk, particularly 
asses' and mares* milk, is excellent in all 
disorders where the patient is troubled 
with an insatiable thirst. Butter-milk 
also wUl be found very useful in such 
instances. 

Milk does not generally agree with the 
periect hypochondriac, nor the plethoric 
and corpiilent, and disagrees particularly 
with tipplers, or those addicted to strong^ 
liquors. 

Of course, the quality of milk varies 
grcfatly ' according to the sieason of the 
year, the pasture upon which the animal 
is fed, and the degree of exercise and 
free air allowed to.it : the more favourable 
these circumstances are, the better will 
be the milk. Good cows' milk ought to 
1^ white, witiiout smell, and so fat, that 
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- Itv shoald^ he obseriRed; tbtt ilihniiliii 
miUc is touch' inferiortto^the^MidcriiilfJlK 
drigond stated If ne^ milh^))e' too iNiwpt 
ft^^iv wedc: mmmiAy it wmudif^ mDMr 
wholesome ta^d^te itr with* Mtewmi M 
trtah^ j; thflor to'flkim^ it.f Itr-ttUtj^^ alM, in 
lio oMl°rof weakneMj of stmnoeli^^be oMrti 
ddv^ntiigeooBly' diluted; witb sodk; itaMrv 

' SSNutfioinJ fpnferiBraiirattitioiis ind 
luable diluent. The toasted bread 
'di^ thrteiresgLOtdiiigly aaft^ aMagreMMfl 
ARbiMBilBs i«r]^muofetDveoiwotatiy olliair 
Md3 quality tfaato may exists m ib It; w 
IliMefoie^ «:vt«ldid>lr Msouree* iff matryr 
cases. It will soften the hardest watait. 
ladav yMAmr, (fmm^ the^ sodsi powdfers, 
nAich- should always} be; prefierred'tb tin 

■ 

' ^W\mt iHtmuft Mk ouimbtgotikir iiUlMiti, ifli^e»«# 
ipilk'becomet acescent on th»8topineb, the following eonppnhlaii 
may be tried with advantage. Boil two oonces of bartiliorn' 
dUnringg in a qnart of wati^, ove^n {featle file, till the whoMs 
^eduoed to a pint,, then mix it witli twioe its qvantity of oowa*' 
inillc, (warm from tlie cow if possible), and a little sagar, and a' 
aliiHshiaf, easHsFHligMed allBBent witt'b* rorai6d.. 
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llottled soda watar,) made with toast and; 
"watw, is. vastly superior to that made 
imth plain water, being both more agree- 
able^ and. more beneficial** 

Grudis well known to be an infusion 
<}f;Qat[neal» and ia a wholesome and nutri- 
tious article, w^U calculated for the supper- 
of all persons, and particularly for the 
delicate, when it does not become acescent 
on the stomach. It may be taken with 
im without milk, and with salt or sugar. 
Nutmeg, or some other spice, should in 
|(6Mfal: be grated into it. When it aci- 
dulates on^ tiie stomach, it may often be 
taken: without producing any such un- 



■^ Tte ibBofwiiy te4k ^ood raedpt for making toast and water. 
ISM^AaUecLof finaajni. Rt«|e loaf bread, cut very thin, (as thia 
as toast is e?er cat) ; and let it be carefully toasted on both sides, 
wMMbiBeampUMf,br9mmed ail aver, bat nowise blaekeocd^ 
q|i|buniw(iB.aiiy wjiy. But this into a common deep sloueoc 
•cldn^ Jug, and pour over it from the tea kettle, as mnch clean 
'Mling water m yon wish to make into drink. Moeh depends 
^Ui4l|a,watfff fa^iiQ.ac^taally in a boiling stale. Cover the jog 
-writh a.8ancer or plate, and let the drink cool until it be quits 
epld ; it is then ii to be used ; the fresher made the beUer, ami 
^tt9Jgutf^tk9 mm Sfprpealile, This is the best way of B|aki^|| 
l99St i(ml i^at^i bntif, inthe absence of boiling water, it be 
with that which is cold, the drink will be much better 

d4 
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pleasant effect, if made partly with good' 
beer, instead of wholly with water. Frank- 
lin mentions the case of an old Romaic 
Catholic lady, who had disposed of all her 
property for charitable uses, reserving 
only twelve pounds a year to herself, (and 
of this small pittance she gave a part to 
the poor,) who lived entirely on water- 
gruel. She never experienced sickness. 
This is a sufficient proof how wholesome 
gpruel is, and how little is necessary to 
maintain life and health. 

^ Tea was first used in Britain abou€ 
the year 1666, and became a fashionable 
beverage at court, owing to the example 
of Katherine, the queen of Charles II. 
who had been accustomed to it in Portu- 
gal. Its present annual consumption in 
^is kingdom is enormous ; yet physicians 
are still divided in opinion respecting its 
real qualities, some considering it to be,, 
upon the whole, a wholesome and bene- 
ficial diluent, while others look upon it as 
pernicious, and attribute to its frequent 
employment chiefly, the visible increase 
of nervous disorders and other complaints 
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of debility. A considerable majority of 
professional men, however, rank among 
tiie former, and I think there is muck 
reason to consider good black tea, whea 
drsmk in moderate quantity, as whole- 
siome and useful. It forms a refreshing 
antispasmodic beverage, very suitable for 
the morning and evening, but should not^ 
be taken either strong or hot, and the 
addition of milk and a little sugar renders 
it more wholesome. Individuals of a rigid 
and solid fibre require more of it, and are 
more benefited by it, than those of an 
opposite habit; but none should take 
more than three small tea-cupfuls morning 
and evening. It is a beverage much bet- 
ter suited to the evening than the mornings 
aild less of it should therefore be taken at 
the latter than the former period. Gene- 
rally speaking, I am fully persuaded it is 
superior for common use to chocolate, or 
coffee, though it is more than probable, 
that some of our indigenous plants would, 
yield as wholesome and palatable an in- 
fusion as the tea-leaf of China. With 
some persons, however, no China tea 

d5 
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ftgre^;.and then: an infusion of agrimbnyv 
er'some otber native plant, should be subi* 
atiluted for it. I may state, on very> 
leifectable authority, that the first leaver 
o£ whortleberry, properly gathered, and 
^ed in the shade, cannot be distinguished 
finlm: real teas.* It is certain that all 
gffeefi tea is. exceedingly pernicious, having 
a strong tendency to inj ure the stomach 
tnd bowels, and the whole nervous sys- 
fem.t Medicinally, tea is sometimes of 
service in relieving the sensations of op- 
pression and weight at the pit of the 
stomach, so frequently accompanying in- 
digestion and bilious complaints; but it 



. * Ssge, (the tometUotay or bal§amic tape), and balm, (melitm 
horUnsU, or garden balm), are likewise valuable sabstitutes 
for tea, more particularly in the case of debility in the stomach 
Slid ner? ous system. John Hossey, of Sydenham, in Kent, who 
lived* to one hundred and sixteen, took nothing for his breakfast 
for fifty years, but balm tea, sweetened with honey. 

•f If two or three cupfuls of green tea of a moderate strength, 
such, for initaice, as would be used for company, are given to 
any iadividual, who has never, or very rarely, tasted green tea, 
it will invariably make him exceedingly nervous and uncom- 
fortable for a considerable time, and with many such persons it 
will have rather an alarming effect. This is a convincing proof 
of its deleterious nature, and shows what an injurious influence 
it must have on the cousiitutions of those who drink it frequently. 
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hr worthy of particular notice fvom the 
4ys]ieptic, thqt few things will injure him 
more than an immoderate indulgence in 
this or any other warm slop. 

The following rules^ respecting the use 
4)f tea, will be found useful. 1. Carefully 
avoid the high-priced and high-flavoured 
teas^ more especially if green, which gene* 
faily owe ^eir flavour to pernicious 
ingredients, and abound most with those 
active principles, whence the noxious 
effects of the articles arise. 2. Take with 
it at all times a good proportion of milk, 
and some sugar, as corrections to any 
possible noxious qu€dities present. 3. Let 
the quantity of tea used at each infusion 
be very moderate. 4. Make the infusion 
properly, with water soft and otherwise 
of a good quality, and in a boiling state* 
6. Take less tea in the morning than in 
Ihe evening. The first meal we take in 
the morning, to recruit the body, after 
the loss it has sustained during a long fast 
through the night, and to prepare it for 
the labours of the succeeding hours of the 
^ay, should be in some measure substan- 
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tiai, consisting of a large proportion of 
solid aliment. Indeed, except when drank 
soon after a hearty dinner, solid nourish- 
ment should always be taken with tea. 

Coffee is sufficiently wholiesome for oc- 
casional use, but does not sit so easy (hh 
the stomach ias tea. It is also more heat* 
ing, and when taken immoderately, and 
very strong, impedes nutrition, weakens 
the nervous system, and produces all the 
bad effects of strong tea. The weakly 
and delicate generally find it difficult of 
digestion, and apt to become acescent, 
more particularly if troubled with much 
weakness of the stomach ; and it is, there- 
fore, by no means an eligible beverage for 
the dyspeptic or bilious. On account of its 
more heating and indigestible nature, it is 
clearly not so well adapted to answer the 
purposes of a diluent after dinner, as tea, 
and the practice of serving up coffee 
soon after the latter meal, should, there- 
fore, be exchanged for tea. The dinner 
itself, especially if freely partaken of, 
creates sufficient heat and tendency to 
indigestion, generally too much of both. 
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withodt bur having recourse to a liquid 
"which is calculated to augment these bad 
effects. Indeed, this liquor is, at all times; 
better suited for the morning than the 
evening, and for the winter than the sum- 
mer.* Mocha coffee is the best ; it should 
be made only of a moderate strength. 

Well burnt rye affords a very good sub- 
stitute fdr coffee. It appears to be quite 
as wholesome, and is almost as palatable. 

Chocolate is far more nourishing, less 

^ BUiee wrhing the tbove, I 6nd that Dr. Paris {TreattMe oit 
Duty p€ige 173,) enteftaini a contrary sentiment, and states, that 
** if coffee be taken Imnedlately after a meal, it is not found to 
create that dislorbaoce in its digestion which has been noticed 
as file occasional consequence of tea ; on the contrary, it acce- 
lerates the operations of the stomach.** I believe the reverse of 
this to be the real truth ; and the reasons for my opinion are 
given above. It is possible we may now and then meet with an 
individual who finds coffee agree with him better than tea, but, 
10 a great majority of cases, the former liquid will be found to 
create much more disturbance when taken after dinner, or any 
other solid meal, than the latter, and will also more certainly 
iBipede the operations of the stomach. I have known this to 
occur repeatedly, and appeal to the experience of the invalid to 
verify my assertion. It is often very difficult for a strong and 
healthy person, to afford correct information as to the relative 
digestibility and wholesomeness of different alimentary matters, 
but those who have weak stomachs will soon decide the iK>int ; 
and I am assured, that nineteen dyspeptics out of twenty will 
daelare in favour of tea. 
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[jggtujg-, and perhaps more wholesome 
f^ta coSee, when properly made. It is 
commonly made much too thick, and? 
»ith too much milk, which renders ill 
oppressive and cloying to the stomach. 
It is very much better when made with 
water, and rather thin, the milk beingi 
added to it when poured out, in the same 
way that we add it to tea. In this forn* 
it is a light, nutritive, and wholesom» 
beverage, well adapted to the nervous, 
the delicate, and those of a costive habit 
of body. It is improper for the corpulent, 
and those disposed to inflammatory dis- 
eases, and apoplexy ; and must be spa- 
ringly used by such as are employed in. 
mental pursuits. 

Cocoa is in fact only a weak chocolate. 
It is a light, nutritious, and wholesome 
drink. It sits much easier on the stomach 
than chocolate, and the sedentary and 
«tadious may, dierefore, often take it witb 
advantage, iastead of tea. 

Brvtks and Soups, properly made, with 
a due proportion of vegetable and animal 
food, without fat, are undoubtedly whole- 



aome and nutritive, and nay be said to 
sonre both four meat and drink ; but thBy 
must invariably be taken with bcead* 
Many suppose tbat they are calculated 
cMily fof' those whose powers of digestion 
are weak,, but this is a mistake, the reverse 
being* generally the truth; because we 
&id> almost universally, that where thai 
digestive powers are weak and deranged^ 
solid aliment agrees the best, particularly 
solid animal food, since it gives the sto- 
ma)ch less to do, and rest to a weak organ 
is of great consequence ; whereas liquid 
fbod is apt, in these cases, to dilute the 
gastric juice too much, besides which, it 
certainly requires a greater strength of 
digestive power for its perfect assimilation* 
Hence we see, that the present liquids 
are better fitted, as articles of diet, for 
such as have a good measure of strength, 
than for the weakly and delicate. The 
Scotch barley broth I consider a very 
wholesome diet.* 

• The following It an excellent mode of making this broths- 
Take a Jtea-enpflil of pot, or pearl barley, and oioe gallon of 
-water. Boil gently for half an hour, then add three poonda of 
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' JBeJef-tea is nutritious vrhen taken with^ 
a sufficient quantity of bread, but not else. 
See page 42. 

Wine. This is an interesting and im-^ 
portant subject^ on account of the very 
general use of this liquid in Europe, and 
of the exhilarating and admirable effects 
it is capable of producing when used iii 
diie quantity, and of proper quality, as 
well as of the very pernicious conse-< 
quisnces arising from its abuse. 

Wine is certainly a most valuable cor- 
dial; The temperate use of it is conducive 
to health ; the powers both of the body 
and mind are, to a certain degree, roused 
by it; the circulation is accelerated and 
invigorated ; the nervous system strength- 
ened, and the action and powers of the 
stomach increased. But these good effects 
are all bounded by a very limited use of 
it, and chiefly by those kinds of wine, in 
which water enters far more largely into 

lean beef, or neck of mutton, some carrots and turnips cut 
small, a pint of green pease, if in season, and some unions, f^t 
tbc whole boil gently for two hours longer iu a close soup-kettle, 
vhen the broth will be fit for use. 
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their composition than the spiritaous part.' 
^uch excellent effects from the use ot 
wine, are likewise, for the most part, 
altogether ^confined to the middle-aged, 
and those advancing in life. Hence wine 
has been emphatically called the milk of 
old age, while there are very few physicians 
of discernment, who have paid much 
attention to the subject, but' consider it] 
pernicious to youth, and truly destructive 
to children.* I mean, of course, when 
used as an article of diet by such persons ; 
if employed medicinally, it is occasionally 
of great service to them, as well as to the 
aged. I will venture to assert, that wine 
can hardly ever be given to a child in 
tolerable health, under fifteen years of 
age, without immediately deranging the 
functions of the stomach, and suppressing 
the secretion of healthy bile ; and very 
often it will have the same effects in young* 

. * As wine has been called the milk of oM age, so is milk 
inroperiy styled the wine of yonth. *' No man in betlth, (sayi. 
Or. Trotter,) can need wine tiU he arrives at forty j he may then 
begin with two glasses in the day : at fifty be may add two- 



more.*' 



persons, much* above the. age now meut^ 
tioned.* Parents who are anxious foi> 
the health of their children should never» 
giv« them wine,, unless under the sanotip|i> 
of an able medical practitioijier. If they^ 
we weakly and languid, theii^ tonic^^ should,! 
ia general be^ plenty of; pure, air, and) 
active exercise,, with early, rising,, and ai 
generous animal food diet». but moderate^ 
in. quantity, combined with av due. atten^ 
tion: to regulate the bowels. 

In. the, consumption o£ wine, it, is wor^y^ 
qfj particular remarJs;, that it does npjb 
fiirnish aui increase of the powers of life^^ 
Qt ability tot produce, labour permanently.;, 
it only stimulatcis and excites the; action^ 
ot the pow^rS: of the body^, without sup?^ 
j^lying the expenditure o£ the principle. 

* Dr. Beddoes sUnt^B^ that an. ii^fenious svrgeon tried, tln^ 
fddlowing experiment. He gave to two of his children, for a 
ifieekialtemately, after dinaer^ to the oofta fallglxss^ sherri^ 
and to the other a large china orange : the effects that followed 
were a striking proof of the pernicious efifects of vinous liquors, 
op the coRStitulious of children in full health. In the one, the 
pulse was <iuickened,. the heat increased, the urine became bigbt 
eploured, and the stools destit^Ue qf the usual quantUp qf bil£^ 
whilst the other had. every appearance that indicated high health; 
the same effects followed, when the experiment was reTcrsed. 



prodaomg' tbow powers*^ Henee tiie* 
reascm appears evident^ whyveveir a digbt. 
excess^ in the Qse of wine is^ succeeded by 
temporary languor and debility^ and if 
the immoderate indulgence be long con*-> 
HaxLedi by permanent.weaknessv feverish- 
ness,- and disease in. some parts of the 
body: For if^ so^to speah, the vital move^ 
menta- are unduly aocejerated; there' ia^ 
necessarily a consumption of life, propor- 
tionate to the strength and duration of the 
atunulu8:pToducingtfais acceleration* And- 
this' explams<^one of' the prinoipal reasonir 
why wine is so commonly pernicious to 
the young", while in^ the aged it may, ott 
thm contrary. Be used with* advantage ;' 
because thevitalmo^^ements'in the former, 
ara,. in; general, alraady sufficiently* active^ 
and are often^prone^ ewn under the ope* 
tttibn of slight causes, to run into excess^ 
and: terminate in fever,.while tftoseadvan-* 
eing in age, on Ibe other hand, frequently 

: ^ This If more efpectaUy-tnie of the very strong^wibefl, iMkh 
contain a. large proportloir of spirit. The best wioM.foi«i|^. 
fAyiiig a nutritive principle, are the finest and most perf^ sort 
oflnpsot^wiiMSar 
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neAd such' a gentle «tiinulu8/to. d^iue 8' 
proper heat over the body, and toinv^(o^' 
rate the digestive oi^gans, that the varioiis} 
lAiiaial functions lAay be perf6nned wfith: 
greater facility imd effect. .": 

When wine disagrees, its first' eSkctii 
are ' generally displayed on this stomach^f 
the breftth actiuires its smelt, the indfvi*' 
diaal is much troubled with acidity andf 
heartburn, ' and sometimeB with - nausea ;' 
1^ temper, aIso» is apt. to bembrepeevisiu 
aaiid irascible than udUal, and ^ many of the; 
worst symptoms of indigestion soonfoUow^* 

Wine may be divided into four classes^ 
viz. the swtei, the sparkling' or effen>esdng^ 
the light and drt/^ and th&dfry and strong. ' 

The principal sweet wines are Malaga,. 
Frontignac, Tokay, Vino Tinto, Schiras,: 
Gonstantia, Canary, ^ and the Malmsey 
wines of the Greek Islands. These, wheiv 
properly fermented, and not adulterated 
by the addition' of sugar or honey, are 
very nourishing, if taken in small quanti- 
ties. They are well suited to recruit the 
strength of invalids, when they do not 
become acescent on the stomach, or oUier- 
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.wise sensibly disagree. Canary was the 
favourite wine of the illustrious physician 
Sydenham, who was in the habit of taking 
a little more than a quarter of a pint of it 
.every day, after dinner, to promote diges- 
tion, and, as he. said, drive the gout from 
iis bowels. In the present day, we con- 
sider Sherry undoubtedly the best sort of 
wine for most gouty men. 

Champagne and Gooseberry are the 
<jhief sparkling wines. They owe their 
briskness to carbonic acid gas, and intox- 
icate more speedily than other wines, but 
the effects of their intoxication are com- 
paratively transitory and innocent. 

The dry and light wines are a valuable 
sort, more particularly in hot weather. 
They are the least heating, the most 
diuretic, and are gently laxative. They 
h^ve, however, an objection attached to 
them, which is, that all thin or weak 
wines, though of an agreeable flavour, yet 
from their containing little spirit, are rea- 
dily disposed to become acid on many 
stomachs, and thereby to occasion or in- 
crease gravelly complaints, excepting. 
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mdeed, cases of white gravel, in vrhieh 
itiEk&y are in gaieral more> useful than>aiqr 
other sort of wine. Nevertheless, . eren 
with some delioatei persons, the best Jlha* 
Bish. wines agree uncomrnonly well, and 
ace less liable to ferment, than many o£ tbe 
stronger wines. The most esteemed wines 
of the present class ^are Hock, « Rhenish, 
Moselle, Claret, Mayne, iBarsac, and 
^Hermitage. To those ^ who have a dispo- 
iskion to corpulence, rthe first four, on 
-account of their diuretic and less heating 
properties, are preferable to every otlun^ 
kind of wine, for daily use. The gentle 
astringency of genuine claret, in conjunc- 
tion 'With its being well fermented, and 
containing a small proportion of spirit, 
renders it, in the opinion of many physi- 
cians, on the whole, the most wholesome 
of all vinous liquors. Tt is, without doubt, 
a very wholesome wine. * 

The chief of the dry and strong wines 
are Sherry, Madeira, Marsala, and Port. 



*The best Claret is made from grapes grown at Chateau 
Margeauz. 
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In point of salabrity they rank nearly as 
here placed, but much depends on cir- 
GfurndtanccB. Of these wines, old Sherry 
is that which generally sits best on the 
stomach, and altogether agrees best with 
most persons, especially when the di* 
gestiire oi^gans are not in high order, 
or the individual is sufiering from con- 
tinued indigestion. Port, of a moderate 
age, and unadaiterated, is a generous sto- 
machic wine, well suited to the gene- 
rality of British constitutions, in tolerable 
health. It is best adapted for cold and 
moist weather, and to those of relaxed 
bowels. Its tendency to occasion cos- 
tiYeness, renders it objectionable to such 
persons as are habitually liable to that 
state •■ of body, and makes a frequent 
^ange to white wine advisable, even to 
those who are not, provided they are not 
subject to an opposite extreme. Good 
XUape Madeira is a very agreeable and 
wholesome wine.* 

* It is caly Jasfiee to Messrs, Colliii9on«nd Stavkey, Wine 
Merchants, of Philpot-lane, Feocharch-strcet, to say that tbeir 
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When wine is prescribed as a cordial in 
a state of recovery from any acute dis- 
ease, or in a weakened state of the habit, 
it should not be taken with dinner or any 
other meal, but at noon, on an empty 
stomach. In such a case, it is an ex- 
cellent practice to get a crust of good 
bread, dip it, piece by piece, into a glass 
of old rich wine, as Canary, Tent, Ma- 
deira, Sherry, or Port, and take it every 
day about twelve; it is a valuable cor- 
dial. Sometimes in convalescence from 
a severe disease, the nerves are so irrita- 
, ble as to produce a feverishness in the 
system, on the application of stimulants, 
■when the quantity of wine used must 
be small, and (genuine) Claret, Moselle, 
or Hock, will be found the best sorts. 
New wines are well known to be un- 
wholesome to most persons; nevertheless, 
it is possible to keep wine too long, and 
this is frequently done in our country. 
Nature and experience join in teaching 
us, that wine, like every thing else, 
attains to a certain summit of perfection, 
beyond which its state is decline ; and it 
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may be depended on, that when the 
colour begins to fade, the true body and 
best qualities are fading also. Wine- 
merchants of the most accurate observa- 
tion, and extensive experience, I believe, 
generally agree, that sound good port, is 
rather impoverished than improved, by 
being kept in bottle longer than two 
years, that is, supposing it to have been 
previously from two to four years in the 
cask, in this country. The writer of the 
article wine, in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica, {Vol. xviii. p. 72.) says, 
" Wines bottled in good order, may be 
fit to drink in six months, (especially if 
bottled in October,) but they are not in per- 
fection before twelve. From that to two 
years they may continue so; but it would 
be improper to keep them longer." * 

* *^ A tkiek crust is not always the consequence of the wine 
having been very long in the bottle ; but is often a sign that it 
was too little time in the cask, or has been kept in a very cold 
ediar. ' ' Dr. Kltcbiner. "Respecting Port Wine, (says Young 
in Ids- Epicure, page 23,) there is a great fuss made by some 
about its affCy and the crust on the bottle ; as if the age and 
ennt constituted the quality of the wine. Such crusty gentle- 
meo iball not select wine for me.*' 

£ 
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The quantity of wine calculated td 
preserve health and prolong life, must 
ever depend a great deal on circum-' 
stances, and more particularly as it re- 
spects the age, state of health, and degree 
of exercise talten. As a tonic and sto- 
machic, three or four moderate sized 
glasses after dinner, is sufficient for the 
generality of persons in tolerable health ; • 
those wlio are weakly, and under forty, 
■will, perhaps, find half that quantity 
better. As a zest to social intercourse, 
from half a bottle to a bottle of generous 
wine may be occasionally permitted, to 
persons in perfect health, but it is not ad- 
visable, to go frequently to that utmost 
limit of rational indulgence. Dr. Cado- 
gan, in gouty cases, when his patient has 
recovered health and strength, and cart 
take exercise, admits of a pint of wine 
Daly otice or twice a week, for the sake 
of good humour, and good company 
merely, and not as good for health. This 
is certainly " the utmost limits of rational 

* " Itair B pint of vine, thnt tH, Totaf «HlnaT)r «Ine b1«sIM| 
fi tif, much oa moat people, (nba have not tpoiled their atumaebi 
by ialemiierance,) teqnire." Dr. KiUkt»er. 
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indulgence/' in the case of the gouty 
man, who is sincerely desirous of keeping 
off his foe. 

It has been pretty accurately calcu- 
lated by eminent chemists, that the gene- 
rality of the foreign wines used in this 
country, contain from 10 or 12 to 25 parts 
of combined spirit, in every 100; and 
this affords us a very good criterion in 
respect to the quantity of wine indi- 
Tiduals in general ought to drink daily. 
Fox if port wine, for example, contains, 
on an average, 23 parts of spirit, by 
measure, in every 100 parts, it follows, 
that a person who drinks a bottle of port 
daily, will consume considerably more 
than a quarter of a wine pint of spirit 
every day, and in the course of a week, 
he must swallow at least a quart of spirit. 
The following table shews the quantity of 
spirit contained in the principal wines 
(genuine) drank in this country, with 
their chief varieties, and qualities ; and 
will teach the uninformed, what ought to 
be the strength, body, flavour, and colour 
of genuine wine, of each class. 

E 2 
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Tableof the prhicipal known Wines, and Of 
quantity of Spirit in each. 



....(sViTagB) 

ifao lis Bbdid 
Collates 



lilUdo . , 
Paxareti .... 



PedrO'XimeneB 
LagrimadeMalpg 



Resemhlei 
Purple; .* 
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Generic Names. 



«e. I lUd, Champagne 



Chief Varieties. 



WUtB. Arbois 
Papillon 
Chablis 

Red* Borgandj 



Whiie. Bargnndy 



Verzy 

Veraynaj, 
Mailly, Bouzy, 
St. Basle, 
Chamery, Ecaeil, 
VilledemaDge 

CIos St. Thierry 



JSmT. Hermitage 



Romance Conti, 
Clos-Voagcot, 
Chambertio, 
Rlcheboarg, 
Romance de 
St. Virant 
Volnay, Ponard, 
Cortoo, Vosne, 
NoilSi Beaone, 
Chambon, 
Morey. 
Romaoecbe, 
Torins, Chenas, 
Tonnere. 

Mont Racbet 

La Perriere, 
La Combolte, 
La Gontte 
d'or, la 
Genevriere, 
les Charm^es, 
Yauroritlbti, 
les Gris^es, 
Valmar 

Meal, Greffieax, 
Besas, 
Banme, 
Rancoale 



£ 3 



Qoantity of 
Spirit, by 

Measare, in 
100 nnrti. 



11.93 



Qoalities. 




14.67 




Good coloor and 
body, and a high 
agreeable flavour 



Coloor and aroma 
of Bargandy, 
with lightness of 
Champagne 

Inferior to Cham- 
pagne, but re- 
sembling it io 
some of their 
qaalities* 



Beantifal rich par 
pie colour; ex- 
quisite flavour 
"with a fall body, 
yet delicate and 
light. 

Excellent wines, 
bat inferior to 
the former. 

Strong, generous 
winesi 

High perfame, ai# 
nutty flavour; 



J 



Rich, high fla- 
Toured wines* 



CO- 



2.32. 



Dark purple 
lour ; flavonr ex- 
quisite; and per- 
fame resembling 
that of raspberry 
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Ifc 



Cote Boli 



ChndnD 
Bearicilr 
SI GcDif 
lino 



Vin dePeille.. 



i'r*,lj 



i-{ 



12.79 J 
15.62? 



1 ( I l'"P Pi»p 

> I,:-;,;; 



■« ■ ^. . ^._ svtSfv* 



■^ra 



JJfil^fD 



7» 



1 



eie . 
iocet 



l0Oa 



06neric Namjets. 



naoj 



If JUle* Claret 



Banac 

8fia(crne 
Yf%iV6. Rbeoisb 



I 



wm^miiiMh 



Bed* StbenUh 



■girj 



^ioseOe 



Tokay 



BfontepbltiCano 



Chief 9r«ri^tit9. 



BreignaCfBeaames. 
LangonyCerons, 
Bozet 



Qaanti'ir ot' 
Mpirit,by 

Veasom. in 
100 parts. 



_i. §..1.1 



j^aafitiea. 



13.86 



/Qbaonisberger, 
(1788)... 



^.« •f 



Steinberg 



Riadesbeimer. . • • 
^rafenberg. .. . 

Markebrone^ 
Rotbenberg ... 

<Hock) Hockbei- 
tftcr (average) 

IAmausiiausen, 
LeibfmuenmU 
tScbarlocbb 
fjBMhet^tmfa 
ersteiB 
Bodenfaefmer, 

<1802) 
Braanenberg, 
Piitport, Zehin- 
gen, Weblen, 
Graach 



13.68 



Secondary qiuAity* 

Amber colonr; fall: 
aroma eomewbafl 
like doves. I 
,Amber colour; I 
[ \ sweetish* I 

UHigb flavoar and I 
( perfume. I 

Strongest of the I 
Rhine wines; t 
aweetiah. jl 

IX4ke ibe Stein- {| 

berf. 
Soft and delicate 
flavour. 

light; acidnloiM^ 

I ; 

Considerable bodvi 



i^iii, Ni- / ^ S Ligfct; delioiitte! 
in .. • . • • . I J }\ perfume & taste] 



tTokay Essence 
Ansbruob * « • • 
Maslas • , 



Aleatloo, 



fi 4 



13.96 



9-88< 

A 
-J 

-1 

16.20 J 



Same as iast. 

^^fat> pfeaaant 
flavoaiv high »- 
roma. 

I 

Brownish j^kfW 

when rieWf 

greenish when 

old. 
Syrapjr, thick, 

muadyv 
TbinHar knd more 

vinous. 

Inferior lo the (wo 

former* 
Sweet, wilh high 

iiavoan 
Brilliant purple ; 

Juscioast aroma 

tic:]ftavoar. 
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WianUljof 




PiDAUBl 


GeuHDMuut. 


CUefV.rietin. 


Bpiril, hj 

iflnp»rt«. 


Oaalitie^ 


lurj. Trebliiano 






Golden corom 






AllMino 


MDiileRubcone... 


|Fal^>traw.ccJon 
JisbC 




LBcrjax Cliriil] • 




13.70 '*:^;J;"'""- 






UaJlile 


i ~ J ThebeslLaerjm 






hoiiia, Xoln. 01- 


) c' 






UJbhu. NotelJi, 


( _ 1 SBcond-™te 






Tdrre de GiCoi', 








Po^nln . . . . : 


i ci 


si=;ij. 




(average) 


2S.9 1 




('Or £™,.(i ISadU- 
ra.) 


alje««old..„ 


18 40' 


[te«emMe> 


CdndiB 


Syrao«« 
RIlhjmD. 




13.-J6 
15.00 


Botfaredandffhil 

Resomblei Cine 

A fine flavour 

obile wine. 








Mudf^Lre 


Reii Muscadine. 
Madeira 




22.27 C 


Reeeuiblea Tok* 
Pull,pnngen),DDll 


', ■ 






::Vw«i.iadi«> 


21.H0V 








Se.=i.l (avemaej 


20.32 J 


Havoar. 








1G.40 


Luaciooi, (ireel. 


Caps of 
Good 


ConstUDtiB 




19.79 S 

14,50) 

1 8.1)3 J 


Resembles 
Madeira. 

Sweer, Inseiom, 




aVd'codsl'iinlia!! 


Hope. 




Wliite Conilamia 


19.7fl3 


poDgeiit, 




Sleen nine 






Reaemblos Rbenii 




Cape Mmobat 
Mndeira. 




18 2S 


neel. 




(average 


a0..1!j 


Amber cnlaor (n 
dtep); ple«an 














( Have an earth 






InferiDtsorli ... 


— ' harsb tasle, u 








i > deep coloBT, 


Enjilod. 


<^rnne wine 
R>i.id win. 
GooKbeny nine 




IS. 11 Resembles Abenii 








, tiBrisk, like CbiB 
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Wine ought not to be drank at dinner. 
In general, the best and most wholesome 
drink during dinner, is well-hopped, home- 
brewed small-beer, which should be quite 
fresh. This we take as a diluent, the 
wine comes afterwards as a stomachic. 

It was formerly observed by Hippo- 
crates, that wine, diluted with water, is 
more friendly to the head, breast, and 
urinary passages; but wine alone, or 
mixed with very little water, agrees best 
with the stomach and bowels. There is 
much truth in this observation, and the 
valetudinarian will do well to keep it in 
mind. 

The adulteration of wine is unhappily 
too common a practice, and on this point 
I would offer the following remarks. 
Every white or straw-coloured wine of a 
sweetish taste, afterwards astringent, and 
at the same time new; every wine that 
has an unusually high colour, not in pro- 
portion to its strength or age, or the 
flavour of brandy, penetrating the tongue, 
or, lastly, an uncommonly strong flavour, 
may be justly suspected of adulteration. 

£ 5 
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Red wines, either of a very deep or a 
very faint colour ; of a woody or tart 
taste ; and those which cover the inside 
of the glass, as well as the bottom of the 
bottles, with a red sediment, are generally 
tinged with some colouring substances. 

In order to discover whether suspected 
wine contains any metallic adulteration, 
we arc possessed of an excellent chemical 
test, discovered by Professor Hahnemann, 
of Germany, and known by the name of 
Liquor Yini Probator'ius. It is prepared 
thus : — One drachm of the dry liver of 
sulphur, and two drachms of cream of 
tartar, are shaken together in two onnces 
of distilled water, till it be completely 
saturated with hepatic gas. The liquor 
is then filtered tlirough blotting paper, 
and kept in a close-stopped phial. From 
fifteen to twenty drops of this liquid are 
dropped into a small glass, filled with 
wine that is suspected to have been adul- 
terated. If the wine turn only thick with 
white clouds, and deposit only a white 
sediment, we may be certain that it con- 
tains no metallic ingredient whatever 
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bat if it turn black. Or even muddy, if iti 
colour approach to that of a dark red, if 
it have first a sweet and then an astringent 
taiite> it is certainly impregnated with 
feugar of lead) or some other impregnation 
of that metal, equally destructive. If, 
however, the dark colour b^ of a blue 
cast, not unlike that of pale ink, we may 
suspect the wine to contain iron in its 
composition. Lastly, if the wine be im- 
pregnated with copper or verdigris, it will 
deposit a sediment of a blackish grey 
colour. This experiment ought to be 
made with a fresh prepared test, and in 
the open air. 

The art ofpreicrvwg wines ^ is to prevent 
them from fretting; which is done by 
keeping them in the same degree of heat, 
and careful corking*, and in a cellar where 
they will not be agitated by the motion 
of carriages passing. '^ If persons wish 
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Cork the bottles very closely with good cork, and lay them 
on their sides, that the cork may not dry, and facilitate the access 
•f the air. For the greater mifety, the cork may be eorered 
with a coating of cement applied by mean's of a brush, or the 
««Bk of the bmtle may be immersed ia a mijitare ift melted 
iraz.** Acewn on Making Wine. 
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to preserve the fine flavour of their wines, 
they ought on no account to permit any 
bacon, cheese, onions, or cider in their 
wine-celiars. Or, if there be any dis- 
agreeable stench in the cellar, the wine 
■will indubitably imbibe it ; consequently, 
instead of being fragrant and charming to 
the nose and palate, it will be extremely 
disagreeable."* 

The preceding observations refer solely 
to the use of foreign wine. Home-made 
wines are less wholesome, on several 
accounts; but if they are well prepared 
and fermented, and with a due proportion 
of raisins instead of sugar, they are, in 
general, sufficiently wholesome for per- 
sons in health, if kept to a proper age. 

Cider and Perry are considered whole- 
some liquours, when they are properly 
fermented, and drank in small quantities. 
They are well calculated for persons 
troubled with white gravel. f 

" Gurnet on Wln« MakTng, ^tige 134. 
+ See" Modtm^Domeilie Medicine:" a Popular Treatise on 
tile Nitnre, Onuses, and Treatment of all Diseases; Tor the use 
of Familiei mhI Invalids, (page 381). By T. J. Groham, M.D, 
Ac. 
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Malt. Liquors. I am much disposed 
to extol the virtues of malt liquor. When 
properly fermented, well hopped, and of 
a moderate strength, they are refreshing, 
vfholesome, and nourishing. It is a com- 
mon observation, that those who drink 
sound malt liquors, are stronger than those 
who drink wine; and to those who are 
trained to boxing, and other athletic exer- 
cises, old home-brewed beer is particularly 
recommended, drawn from the cask, and 
not bottled. Hence Jackson, the cele- 
brated trainer, affirms, if any person ac- 
customed to drink wine, would but try 
maJt liquor for a month, he would find 
himself so much the better for it, that he 
would soon take to the one, and abandon 
the other. Some suppose the superior 
bottom of the British Soldiery to be owing, 
in a great measure, to their use of malt 
liquor. 

'* YouT ¥fine-tippling, dratn-sippiog fellows retreat. 
But your beer-driuking Britons can never be beatJ' 

Dr. Ame» 

Good home-brewed beer has been styled 
by some vinum, Britannicum, and by others 
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Ufuid bread. There can be no doubt of 
its highly nutritive and wholesome qua- 
lities, and it is much to be regretted, that 
so few families in this kingdom now ever 
brew their own beer, but are content to 
put up with the half- fermented, adul- 
terated wash found in public houses, or 
with the no less adulterated and impure 
drink called porter. 

Malt liquors are divided into small 
beer, strong beer, ale, and porter. Small 
beer is best calculated for common use, 
being less heating and stimulating than 
other malt liquors. When used soft and 
mild, after having been thoroughly fer- 
mented and purified, it forms an excellent 
diluent with food, more especially at din- 
ner. Sydenham was in the habit of using 
it in this manner, both at dinner and 
supper, and he justly considered its being 
well hopped a great advantage. Id gene- 
ral, it \9, tvitliout doabt, the best drink 
■which can be taken at dinner, by persons 
in the middle and higher ranks of society, 
who are in the habit of drinking wine after 
that meal. As it abounds with carbonic 
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acid gas, or fixed air, it is the most useful 
diluent for labourers, because it cools the 
body, abates thirst, and, at the same time, 
stimulates very moderately the animal 
powers. Small beer, when stale and haid, 
is unwholesome to all persons. 

Sound strong beer is very nutritious 
and wholesome; indeed, it is generally 
considered more nourishing than wine. 
It is a most useful drink to the weak, the 
lean, and the laborious, provided they are 
not very subject to flatulency, nor trou- 
bled with disorders of the breast.* If 
taken in moderate quantity, and of the 
best quality, it will often be found of great 
service to the invalid, in assisting to re- 
store his strength, spirits, and flesh. It 
should be drank from the cask; bottled 
beer being more likely to disagree with 
the stomach, and to produce flatulency- 
There is a general prejudice against beer 
in tbe case of the bilious and sedentary, but 



* Even this ^ill depend a little on circumsYances, ftfA|iere is 
a particular kind of beer brewed at Ashburtnn, in Deibyshire, 
ytry full vf ixed air, called Askburton pop^ which b said to be 
vvy «seC«l in Many caiat of coniunption. 
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it appears to me without sufficient founda- 
tion. Bilious people are such as have 
weak stomachs, and impaired digestion, 
and those who are sedentary, are nearly, 
in these respects, always in a similar 
state. Now, I have not observed, that 
beer tends to weaken such stomachs, or 
to become acescent, or otherwise to dis- 
agree with them ; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve, it will be found, in the majority of 
cases, that this beverage agrees much 
better than wine, since it is far less dis- 
posed to acescency, and better fitted to 
act as a stomachic, and, therefore, to in- 
vigorate both the digestive organs, and 
the constitution at large.* That it is very 
far superior for such persons to diluted 
spirit, in any form, I am fully persuaded. 
Of course, I here speak of sound home- 
brewed strong beer, and of a moderate 
strength. No man can answer for the 
eflFeets of the stuiF usually sold as beer; 
and we know strong ale is always difficult 
of (^estion. 

" The infusion of hop, coiittineJ in all good beef, is a very 
naeful bitter tonic, that lemla to tirenglhen Ihe ttomaeh, BBd 
iarigorBlB the whole fiame. 
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Strong ale is, undoubtedly, the most 
nutritive of all malt liquors, but being 
digested with greater difficulty than the 
other sorts, it cannot with, propriety be 
taken but by those who are strong, and 
who use much active exercise. The best 
ale is made from fine pale malt, and with 
hops of the finest quality. It should 
sparkle . in the glass, but the smaller 
the bubbles the better. I ought to add, 
that in some cases of general weakness, 
^\iere the individual is certainly recover* 
ing, and. is possessed of a good measure 
of strength of stomach, a little of the 
finest ale daily will be found highly re- 
storative. 

Porter, when. good, is not an unwhole- 
some drink; but it is very difficult to 
procure it of the best quality. I cannot 
recommend : it to those who are desirous 
of preserving their health. 

Good ^rwce beer is diuretic and anti- 
scorbutic, and sits easy on a weak sto- 
mach. It is well suited to the summer, 
being, from the quantity of fixed air it 
c<Hitains, highly refreshing, and cooling. 
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Ardent spirits, of every description, are, 
in tlieir nature and ordinary eiFects, ex- 
tremely unfricndlij to the human constitu- 
tion, and the art of distillation is, beyond 
all doubt, the most fatal discovery, in 
respect of the health of the community, 
which the ingenuity of man ever devised. 

The celebrated John Hunter, on dissect- 
ing a man who had been much addicted 
to the use of spirits, found the blood coo- 
verted into a kind of oily matter. And 
it has been proved by experiment, that 
their pernicious effects upon horses, are 
as great as those produced by giving them 
Tarious well known poisons. 

I am fully of opinion, that spirits should 
never be taken by those who are desirous 
of preserving good health, and prolonging 
their lives, except occasionally as a medi- 
cine. They may now and then be em- 
ployed medicinally as a cordial, when the 
body has been exposed for a long time to 
wet weather, more especially if it be 
combined 'with cold ; when the body has 
been suddenly exhausted of its strength, 
and a disposition to fainting has been ia- 
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duced; tind in a few extreme cases of 
patnd fever. When used in any other 
maimer, they stimulate the stomach and 
neighbouring viscera to an excessive and 
tinnatoral action, impair the appetite, im- 
pede digestion, and lay the foundation of 
organic mischief in the most important of 
the digestive organs, and these effects are 
as certainly produced by the frequent use 
of spirits diluted with water, as when 
taken pure. Weak brandy and water is 
a Tery exceptionable beverage for com- 
mon tise, notwitlistanding its being fre- 
quently recommended by some medical 
men.* Some will say, if wine turns acid, 
and beer does not agree, what are we to 
drink ? I answer, it is questionable whe- 
ther good sound beer of a moderate 



• Or. Falconer rery justly objected to this practice, in the 
Btnmgett manner. Some who advocate it say, "What is wine 
but dilated spirit?" This is mere trifling. Wine, it is true^ 
oootains a great deal of spirit, but during the process of perfect 
Ibrncfllatlott, it is intimately mixed with the aqueous part, and 
•bo mnch modified by commixture with the saccharine, mucila- 
ginouSy and eztractire matter of the grape, &c. Spirit and 
water eombine rery imperfectly, and there is reason to believe, 
that when taken into tlie stomach, tlie spirit quickly evaporates, 
and acts on the coats of the stomach, as pure spirit. 
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strength, does disagree with you; that 
the common heer should prove disagree- 
able, can excite no surprise, but let those 
who are at a loss to know what to drink 
at dinner and supper, on account of wine 
proving acescent, get some sound home- 
brewed beer, and I will venture to assert, 
that in nine cases out of ten, it will be 
found both nutritive and easy of diges- 
tion. Even in cases of indigestion, it will 
be found very wholesome, under a proper 
diet and regimen in other respects, and 
suitable medicine, if any be required,* 
(See page 88). But if malt liquor will 
not agree, take toast and water, barley- 
water, or a little soda water. Soda water 



•I wonldootbemisunderaioodhete. There are, undoubledly, 
TDany cnses of Indigeslton iiiiu bllioni caiii]ilBiiila, as tliry are 
cslJed, ID wtiicli malt liquors will nol aoBwer, and it cannot be 
Dthcrnite, because thera are iiumeruuB ioEtanres of luch ma- 
Isdlea In which no Elimalant wbalever can tie borne ; but tliers 
are iilao vtry many in wliich sliglil sIoniBcbics and stimnlanK 
kre of Ineslimable service, and liere I mainlain, loalt liquora 
Hill ofltn agree nncommonly irell, and, from their Ionic qnali* 
lies, will aiiiti oj In conquering the disotder. My principal 
reaion for recommending beer In lliis volume, is because itl 
value ii loo lutle known and appreolaled. Every Invalid musl, in 
■ome meaiBre, fat hit onn nay, and if he flods thii or any 
other liqnot to ditagree, It ihaQld be given np. 
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made by the individual himself, with the 
soda powders, and toast and water instead 
of plain water, is a very wholesome and 
beneficial diluent for the valetudinarian. 

I need hardly add, that all liqueurs are 
pernicious. 

OF THE PROPER QUANTITY OF LIQUID FOOD. 

The proper quantity of liquid food may 
• be stated to be from three to four pints, 
a day ; but this may with propriety be 
exceeded in some instances, for example, 
in hot weather, we require more than we 
do in cold weather, and persons who lead 
a laborious life need more than the less 
active, and the sedentary. It is without 
doubt a good rule for those who have 
weak stomachs, to restrict themselves to 
two or three pints of liquid food during 
the day, since a moderately dry diet is 
found to conduce, in such cases, to the 
restoration of a healthy tone of stomach, 
and to the recovery of health and strength. 
All trainers to athletic exercises remark, 
that, drinking, much swells the belly» 
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is bad for the wind, and encourages soft, 
unhealthy flesh ; and those who are suffer- 
ing under indigestion, or severe bilious dis- 
order, will universally find, that an indul- 
gence in much liquid impedes digestion, 
and renders them very uncomfortable. It 
is a good rule to drink only with solid food, 
and seldom on an empty stomach, or after 
long fasting, excepting under the pressure 
of great thirst ; and also to drink little and 
often at meals, rather than a great draught 
at once. A given quantity of fluid will 
quench the thirst better if taken by mouth- 
fuls at a time, than when drank at once. 
Most persons who have weak digestive 
powers, find driuking half an hour, or an 
hour, after dinner, better than drinking 
with that meal. 

A variety of liquors at the same meal 
are certainly bad. 

As it respects the taking of liquids warm 
or cold, this is a point which must be de- 
termined by circumstances. The valetu- 
dinarian and the aged generally find their 
stomach most at ease under the use of 
lukewarm drink, but the strong man does 



ikfi commonly require it in any other than 
its natural temperature, especially if it be 
fermented liquor^ In cold weather, how- 
ever, the drink ought frequently to be 
^atm ; but the practice of taking it very 
tiot id pemiciouB. 
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Coirdiments are those substances which 
ate taken with our food to promote diges- 
tioti, ox to correct some hurtful property 
ill the food taken ; and as they are em* 
ployed both with solid and liquid food, 
they properly fall to be noticed in this 
place. It maybe observed as a general 
rule, that wholesome seasonings, when 
Used in small quantities, merely to give 
sapidity to the food, certainly have a ten* 
dency to increase the appetite, and to pro- 
itaiote digestion ; but where they are either 
unwholesome, or taken immoderately, they 
tend very mtich to weaken the stomach, 
to occasion acrimony in the fluids, and to 
ptoduce a generd irritation in the whole 
ij^tetii. 
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Condiments are usually divided into the 
saline, the sweet, the acid, the oleaginous, 
and the spicy or aromatic. 

The chief saline condiment is salt, and 
a very valuable one it is. It is a natural 
and necessary stimulant to the digestive 
organs, especially of carnivorous animals, 
and its daily use seems to couduce much 
to the preservation of health and strength. 

The principal advantages of using salt 
are, that it promotes the solution and mix- 
ture of the glutinous and oily parts of our 
food, and is peculiarly calculated as a sol- 
vent for fat meats; that it has a tendency to 
correct sourness or acescency, and, con- 
eequently, is a wholesome addition to ve-« 
getable food; and that it promotes the 
gastric and intestinal secretions, and a free 
perspiration. It is also of much use where 
a large quantity of animal food is con- 
sumed, on account of its preserving the 
fluids from that putrescency, which the free 
use of such food tends to produce. From 
these observations it will appear, that salt 
is more necessary with fat meat than with 
lean ; while less of it should be taken by 
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the young, florid, and hale, than by those 
of an opposite age and habit. 

Sugar is nutritious, antiseptic, and laxa- 
tive. In moderate quantities it is whole- 
some, but being very fermentable, is apt, 
in some constitutions, to produce flatu- 
lency, heat, and thirst Rickety children, 
chlorotic girls, hysterical women, and all 
who are trdubled with acidity and weak- 
ness in the stomach, or bowels, should use 
it sparingly, and those who are anxious to 
preserve their teeth white and sound, 
should not make free with it. 

Vinegary in small quantities, is a grateful 
and salutary stimulus to the stomach, cor- 
recting the putrescency of animal food, and 
the flatulency of vegetable. It is particular- 
ly useful when eaten with animal food of a 
viscid or glutinous nature, as it promotes 
its digestion, and it is on this account that 
•we commonly take it with the meat of young 
animals. Its use is improper in many va- 
letudinary cases, especially for gouty per- 
sons^ and those troubled with red gravel, 
JOT costiyeness ; in green sickness ; and for 
lickety. patients ami young children. 
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It is very proper for those troubled with 
white gravel. 

. Pic/des are merely vegetable receptacles 
for vinegar, but the vegetable being hardi 
ened by the acid renders it somewhat dtf- 
£cult of digestion, and, therefore, pickles 
are not much to be recommended. The 
pickled onion seems to be among the most 
wholesome of this sort of condiment. 

Salad oil, when used as a seasoning to 
law vegetables, checks their fermentation 
in the stomach, and thereby prevents Ihera 
from proving too flatulent. Used in this 
manner, in small quantities, it proves a 
help to digestion; but when taken in con- 
siderable quantities, it has an opposite 
effect, and lays the foundation for bilious 
complaints. It seldom, however, agrees 
with weak stomachs; for in such cases, 
even in its mildest state, it easily generates 
a nmcid itctaacmy, extremely injattous tv 
digestion. 

The aromatic condiments consist chiefly 
of the foreign spices, as pepper, cayenne 
pepp«r, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, cloves^ 
and ^aget, umI «f « fev garden roots 
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and seeds, as garlic, horse-radish, and 
murtard. 

Most of these are wholesome, whexk 
taken in small quantities with food of a 
flatulent or cold nature, and by person* 
who require a gentle stimulus. All the 
varieties of pepper, as well as cloves, and 
gadic, are heating and stimulating, and 
should, therefore, be used sparingly, es* 
pecially by persons of a full or strong 
habit, and those disposed to inflammatory 
diseases. The best aromatic condimenti 
for frequent use, are cinnamon, carraway, 
ginger, and mustanl. Ginger is one of 
the most agreeable and wholesome spices, 
and mustard is a very useful condiment, 
especially in cold weather, and where the 
stomach and bowels are weak. 

Oy THE TIKES OF EATING, AND THE SORT OF 
TOOD 'BEST ADAPTED FOR EACH MEAL. 

There cwi be no doubt, that regularity 
in meah is ia point worthy of some atten<^ 
(icm from ail men, and especially from thd 
^etudinionBD. Dr. Darwin has justly 

F 2 
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marked, that those who have weak sto- 
machs will be able to digest more food, if 
they take their meals at regular hours; 
because they have both the stimulus of 
the aliment they take, and the periodical 
habit to assist their digestion. 

A few writers have differed respecting 
the number of meals that man ought to 
take in a day, but there is not much dif- 
ference of opinion on this point at the pre- 
sent time, at least among the more able 
part of the profession. Physicians gene- 
rally agree, that from three to four meals 
in the twenty-fonr hour, is the proper 
number for persons in general, whether in 
|iealth or sickness. That this is enough 
for those in health there can be no reason- 
able doubt, and, in my opinion, it is equal- 
ly certain, that it is sufficient for such as 
are sick or weakly. It is a very mistaken 
and prej udicial notion to suppose, that those 
who are delicate should eat little and often, 
because by following that course scarcely 
two hours elapse during the day without 
the individual taking food, and thereby the 
stontach is kept in a constant state of ir- 
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ritation. The inevitable consequence of 
this is^ that digestion and alimentation are 
much less perfect, and nutrition far less 
certain and complete. It should be re* 
collected that the stomach, like every 
other organ, needs its periods of repose, 
fmd as digestion is seldom or ever com- 
]pleted in less than three or four hours^ 
and it is evident we ought not to indulge 
in a second meal before the one previously 
taken is perfectly digested, it must be 
umvetsally admitted, that we shall do 
wrong to make the intervals between our 
meals shorter than three or four hours, at 
the least. It is to be observed, that ani« 
mal food is much longer in undergoing 
the process of digestion than vegetable 
aliment, and therefore the more substan- 
tial our repast, the longer ought the inter- 
nal to be between that and the next meal^ 
WYiere the organs of digestion are strong 
and active, vegetables are, for the most 
part, perfectly digested in two or three 
jbours, and animal food in three or four 
hours ; but when the digestive functions 

are weak, these periods are sometimes ex- 

f3 
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tended. Upon the whole, few can do 
wrong to take four meals a day, pro- 
FJded the supper, when any is taken, is 
very slight ; though many will find three 
meals a day quite enough. For persons 
in the higher ranks of life, the best periods 
are eight, twelve, four, and eight o'clock, 
that is breakfast, luncheoo, dinner, and 
tea; for those in the middling classes, 
eight, two, six, and nine o'clock. No 
dinner should be taken later than four 
o'clock, and in. fixing this hour, I go to 
the utmost limit allowed by the principles 
of health and longevity. Three o'clock 
is a much better hour for fashionable 
society, and it behoves such part of the 
community to remember, that it is as 
easy for them to make three o'clock the 
fashionable hour of dinner, as seven or 
eight o'clock, and they may depend it 
would be much better for their health and 
spirits.* Independent of the manifest ita- 

* I believe it was the consMnt practice of our Ule eieellent 
■nd illunrioiif Sivereifn, to drns ai two o'clock, whicb I conn- 
der Qin anifiDg the nunenras proofs h« afonM his people, tt 
bii BoQDd Judgmeat and \Tisdaai. As society U at present con- 
Btttoted, Ah is tlie beat hour for that repast, for alt persoiu tbon 
the lower orders. 



propriety of taking our principal meal in 
tiie evening, when the vigour of the body 
is much cm the decline^ the pulse quick* 
ened^ and all the secretions lessened, a 
grand evil attending the practice is^ that 
a late dinner inevitably leads to a lat6 
retirement to bed, and on this follows a 
late rising in the morning. These evils 
com1:nned, have a great effect upon the 
strength and spirits, more especially of 
those who are not strong and active. 
. The principal meals are breakfast, din* 
iier, tea, and supper; or breakfast, lun-^ 
cheon, dinner, and tea. 

Breakfast. This is one of the most 
ftatural of our meals, and for which a 
temperate person ought to have a good 
itlish, and in general, indeed, will have a 
great relish, if a proper course of living be 
pursued. In order fully to enjoy this 
meal, it is necessary that the individual 
should have risen an hour or more before 
partaking of it; that the supper on the 
preceding night should have been light and 
sparing, and the sleep refreshing. A pro- 
per supply of nourishment in the mornings 

F 4 
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is requisite to repair the loss sustained by 
fasting, and the increase of insensible per- 
spiration during the night, and to fit the 
body for the active duties of life Id the 
succeeding hours of the day. The solidity 
of this meal should be regulated by the 
labour or exercise to be taken, and by the 
time of dining. Of course, the healthy, 
the laborious, and the active man will re- 
quire a more nourishing breakfast than the 
Taletudinarian and the sedentary ; and it 
■will be found universally, that a substan- 
tial breakfast will enable us to wait 
with greater ease fox a late dinner.* 

• In ttie taiga of Ileary lie Eightli, wine and beer wwe DBid at 
brcBhfiuit, and the quintily £Erv«d lo one {lerson wti a pint ot 
etch. And il is weU known, Ihal a maid of honour, in the court 
of Qaeen Elizabelh, breakfiBted upon beef, aiid drank ale after it 
In those daysi people of every condilion roue earij', were 
Conslanlly in the open air, and took a great deal of ejif rrise, 
which not only enabled Ihem coairorlably lo dijesl inch lubslan- 
Ilal breakfasts, but, indeed, made ihem necessary. Now, bolh tha 
higher Bnd middling classes of sooiely rise late, sit much in warm 
rooms, go comparatively lilllDJDlo the open air, and lake still leM 
utiveexerEise.andwhalistheconsequirncel — debility of slomach 
■nd bowels, and, consequenlly, of the wliole frame, combined 
iriih geoena nervous irritability, and Instead of being ablet* 
t*^ a hearty iabslanllal brMkfast, thousands are compelled ta 
lit down lo two or three cupfali of ■ watery Fegetable infusion, 
with a tlic« .f bn«d UKl bvun. 
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. * With respect to the solid food at this 
meal, the best is stale breads plain or 
toasted^ biscuit, fresh eggs, and cold roast 
mutton, beef, or chicken. To a little but- 
ter, taken cold, spread on bread or biscuit, 
there is in general no objection, but the 
use of it on wann toast, rolls, or melted 
in any other form, should be avoided. 
Good fresh butter is decidedly the most 
wholesome. 

Some have recommended a dry break- 
fast as peculiarly wholesome, but in gene- 
ral we require a due proportion of fluid 
aliment at this meal, to supply the great 
waste which the animal fluids invariably 
sustain during sleep, through the increase 
of insensible perspiration. It is certain, 
however, that many people take too much 
liquid in the morning, and it behoves those 
who have weak stomachs to be somewhat 
abstemious in this point, and more par- 
ticularly in the use of tea and coffee. One 
breakfast-cupful of either of these liquids, 
ought to suffice for every bilious and dys- 
peptic subject. Good fresh milk may be 
advantageously taken in larger quantities, 

F 6 
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and it will be found particularly useful to 
many iovalida, more especially to some 
nervous and enervated habits. Mr. Aber- 
nethy relates an instance in point, which 
is worth recording here. He says, — 

CASE I. 

" Now I have seen plenty of cases of great 
affection of the heart having been relieved, by 
putting; the bowels to rights. There was a friend 
of one of the pupils here, whom he asked me to 
see; and, upon my word, I thought she had an 
organic nlTecttou of this organ ; but recollecting 
these facts,* incident to my own case and others, 
I aaid, pray, Madam, is there not any particular 
time at which you find your heart get worse J 
• O yes, (she answered,) always after breakfast.' 
Pray, what do you take to breakfast? The an- 
swer was, tea. O dont take tea any more ; I 
irould never take into my stomach that whicb 
seemed to provoke the complaint. This led to 
» lecture on diet, and the result was, that ahe 
WW to take bread and milk ; however, I thonght 
it was a lost case. About a year after this 
lime, I one day met this pupil in the street, and 
upon venturing to say, Pray, Sir, may I he 

* The fads bere olladed to, were great hregulari}', and 
dity of the pulse, uDusufd palpitation of tbe heart, 
n ot spU'ui, 
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aUoweA to oAl bow tbe jonng lady is? he replied^ 
' 0» Sir» your have cored her, perfectly cured 
her» by causiii^ her to take bread and milk to 
breakfast-'" 

Dinner. 1 have already observed, that 
the hour of dinner should be about two 
or three o'clock. In addition to the evils 
already mentioned as arising from very 
late dinners, it may be stated, that by 
such a practice the meal is more indulged 
in than when taken at an early hour, and, 
consequently, inordinate repletion follows. 

Tea. The time at which this repast is 
taken must depend on the time of dinner. 
If a late dinner is taken, that is, after four 
o^clock, no other meal ought to be allowed 
in the evening but tea, which should be 
served at about eight or nine o'clock. The 
practice of having tea so soon as an hour 
and a half or two hours after dinner, is; 
improper, at least in most instances, be- 
cause the digestion of that meal being then 
only half gone through, its completion is 
thereby impeded. It is true, that when 
the appetite has been indulged to the ut- 
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most at dinner, we find a mild, warm, 
diluting drink, to give ease from the sense 
of stomachic distention, and to prove sooth- 
ing, but those who wish to preserve their 
health, and prolong their lives, must avoid 
such unrestricted indulgence as renders aa 
early recourse to a warm diluent neces- 
sary. Under a proper course of living:, 
fluid enough is taken at dinner, and we 
ought not to have recourse to tea sooner 
than from three to four hours afterwards. 

Supper. Cardan observes, that he had 
conversed with many persons who had 
lived to be an hundred years of age, and 
they all declared to him, that they had 
made it a rule to eat little at night. This 
is a fact that will, perhaps, have more 
weight with most persons, than a great 
deal of reasoning on the subject. Those 
who take a late dinner, should eat no sup- 
per, but those who dine early, say about 
one or two o'clock, may require a slight 
repast about nine o'clock, but not later. 
In summer, some ripe fruit, in season, with 
a small biscuit, will be very proper, espe- 
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CttUy if fihe indiridual is troabled 
excess of heat or feyerishness during the 
night. In winter, some dry toast and a 
small glass of mild beer, or some biscuit, 
or an egg lightly boiled, with bread and 
butter, wiU be generally suitable. 

In case of a late dinner, some luncheon 
is almost always necessary, as it is highly 
improper to &st from breakfast to a late 
dinner. It may consist of a little good 
soup and bread, or an egg and some bread 
and butter, or a very thin slice of cold 
meat and bread, with a little malt liquor, 
or half a glass of wine. To eat plentifully 
of meat at luncheon, is not advisable. 
The best time for this slight repast, is 
between twelve and one o'clock. 

The chief rule to be observed at meals, 
is to masticate your food well, and to eat slowly. 
It is of consequence also to cultivate a 
spirit of cheerfulness and sociability. The 
period of meals should be one of perfect 
relaxation from all worldly care and anx* 
iety, and from all close thought. 

After ail substantial meals, there should 
follow half an hour, or an hour of quietude 
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and ease, when the active duties of life 
may be entered upon, or exercise may bo 
taken. The interval betwixt breakfast 
and dinner, is an excellent period for 
exercise, and the valetudinarian should 
not be satisfied with less than two or 
three hours of it, at that time. This will 
duly accelerate the circulation, strengthen 
the digestive powers, and not only create 
an appetite for the dinner, but enable the 
stomach to digest the food then taken 
with greater ease and facility. 

OF THE QUANTITY OF FOOD THAT OUGHT TO 
BE TAKEN AT THE DIFFERENT MEALS, 8CC, 

In the consumption of food we are liable 
to commit errors, both as to its quantity 
and quality, of which the former error is 
by far the most detrimental. For there 
can be no doubt, that a very small quan- 
tity of food of indifferent quality, will, in 
general, be more easily digested, and do 
less injury to the constitution, than a large 
quantity of that which is in point of qua- 
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Ikjr tuperioT. Again» when we reflect on 
the multiplied evils resulting from undue 
repletioDf tlie small quantity of food ne- 
ceMary for life and health, and the nume«. 
IOU8 manifest (Mroofs we have, that a rather 
scanty ^et most powerfully conduces to 
longevity; every unprejudiced man must 
admit that the subject of quantity is a most 
important one. 

It is the c^nion of the majority of the 
most distinguished physicians, that intem- 
perance in diet destroys the bulk of man* 
Und ; in other words, that what is eaten 
and drank, and thus taken into the habit, 
is the original cause of by far the greater 
number of diseases which afflict the human 
race. Every medical practitioner has 
abundant proof of the correctness of this 
sentiment ; and all persons may, if they 
please, be convinced of the reality of the 
fiaLCt, that a very small quantity of food 
conduces to long life, by observing the 
mode of living, in this respect, pursued by 
such as attain to a good or an extreme 
old age. It is rarely that a very aged 
person is to be found, who has not ob- 
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served a rather scanty diet. Old Parr^ 
who lived to see his hundred and fifty^ 
third year, was always exceedingly tern-* 
perate, and there is every reason to believe, 
that he would have lived many years 
longer had he not been taken into the 
ijBunily of the Earl of Arundel, for in ex-^ 
amining his body the physicians found 
every inward part sound and strong* 
They, therefore, justly concluded, that the 
change to a plentiful diet so disordered 
his body, as to prove a speedy cause of 
death. Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton, in 
Yorkshire, who lived to the age of one 
hundred and sixty-nine, was a poor fish-^ 
erman, and when he could no longer follow 
this occupation, he went begging about 
Bolton, and other places, his diet being 
uniformly coarse and sour. The Cardinal 
de Salis, Archbishop of Seville, who died 
at the age of one hundred and ten, states 
his diet to have been invariably sparing ; 
and that Comaro^s (who lived to above 
an hundred years) was so, is well known. 
The celebrated physician Galen lived to 
see his hundred and fortieth year, and wag 
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£t)m the age of twenty-eight, always 
sparing in the quantity of food he took* 
In addition to these instances, I may 
remark, that in the fourteenth volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions, there is 
an account of a number of very old per- 
sons in the north of England, and it is 
said, '' their food in all this mountainous 
country, is exceeding coarse, as salted 
beef, and sour-leavened oat-bread." 

But a small quantity of food does not 
only ward off disease and prolong life, it 
likewise preserves the bodily strength, 
and it will, therefore, be found universally, 
that (cateris paribus) those aged persons 
who consume the least food in moderation^ 
are the strongest. Sir John Sinclair men- 
tions an extraordinary instance of this, in 
the person of an aged physician of 
eminence in the medical military depart- 
ment, (I believe the distinguished Dr» 
Jackson). This physician, in describing 
his own state, says, *' I have wandered a 
good deal about the world, and never 
followed any prescribed rule in any thing j 
my health has been tried in all ways; 
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ud by the aids of fettiperance and hkfd 
work, I hare worn out two arnutes, ill 
two wars, and probably could wear otfl 
tnother before my period of old age Bmr63^ 
I eat no animal food, drmk no wine o# 
malt liquor, or spirits of any kind ; I weal* 
Ao flannel; and neither regard wind nof 
rain, heat nor cold, when bumness is m 
the way.** The same writer states, that 
the late Alderman Watson informed him, 
Ihat at the age of seventy, he was free 
from every bodily complaint, and had 
wever paid five shillings a year to the 
&culty in the course of his life, which he 
attributed to his having restricted himself 
to fourteen ounces a day of solid food* 
- €rena>ally speaking, the quantity of 
food nnist be proportionate to the appe-^ 
tite or feeling of want, to the waste of the 
organs, to the energy of the stomach, and,^ 
lastly, to the state of the body as it res-* 
pects health or disease. 

The whole of these circumstances must 
be considered in order to ascertain thes 
quantity proper in given instances, for ii 
we .de|>end on either of them singly, th^ 
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are tery likdy to mislead us* The appe- 
tite, §off example, often ontstripe the 
energy of the stomach or digestive faculty, 
hut if the individual is acquainted with 
thie strength or weakness of his digestive 
powers, (which all may and ought to be,) 
and is on his guard, he will know when 
to stop. When a person has little or no 
appetite, it is a certain proof that but 
little food is required ; and when there is 
a good appetite, it is a valuable rule not 
to indulge it to the utmost, but to leave 
off when the feeling of want is in a great 
measure allayed. The stomach does not 
complam cMeBy because it is empty, as 
has sometmea been said, but because an 
admirabte sympathetic connexion asso- 
ciates it with the uneasy feelings of other 
parts, and makes it to suffer through the 
mere wants of other organs. Therefore, 
the object in taking food ought to be, to 
supply the waste or wants of the system 
in general, and if we take time at our 
substantial meals, and linger a little during 
the repast, tboise in health will be able to 
ascertain the proper quantity, and find 
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that quantity to be small ; but if, on the 
contrary, we eat in haste, we are almost 
sure of taking too much. 

It is worthy of particular observation, 
that in health, if food be taken in mode- 
rate quantity, of good quality, and at a 
proper time, it f ■ purposes of nutri- 

tion, without Its ml aduction into the 
digestive organs and ;irculating system, 
causing fatigue, dep ssion, or any un- 
easiness; and, conse uently, if after a 
meal we feel ov res heavy, torpid, and 
sleepy, there c no doubt that we 

have exceeded unds of propriety. 

Louis Cornaro used lo speak with delight 
of the lightness, cheerfulness, and serenity 
he felt, after partaking of the small portion 
of food which he was accustomed to 
enjoy ; and there is not an individual who, 
like him, proportions his food to the wants 
of his system, but finds the same immediate 
effects. 

But the condition of the body, as it 
respects health and disease, is a material 
point. Disease and weakness are neces- 
sary and invariable concomitants, and it 
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U a common and dangerous error among 
the sick and valetudinary to suppose, that 
by mcreasmg the quantity of their food 
they shall augment their strength, and be 
better able to conquer their disease. The 
reverse of this is the truth, and the reason 
of it is obWons. In all corporeal maladies 
the digestive functions are much affected, 
and in the majority, they are chiefly and 
primarily concerned ; they are, therefore, 
for the most part, in a state of considerable 
itntation and debility, and by increasing 
the quantity of food beyond the small 
supply which they can then bear with ease, 
this irritation is strengthened, and with it 
the existing malady. But if, on the other 
hand, we carefully regulate our supplies 
of aliment under such circumstances, we 
adopt a principal means of lessening irri* 
tation in the stomach and bowels, and 
likewise in the particular part of the body 
diseased, while we afford all proper nou- 
rishment, and thereby assist nature in her 
efforts to restore the frame to health, and^. 
the medicines made use of are capable of 
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exerting: their full effect. These are the 
reasons why a considerable diminution in 
the quantity of aliment, is a grand agent 
in the successful treatment of chronic 
diseases. This fact may be turned to 
great advantage, by very many invalids, 
and I would enforce it on the attention of 
all those who have been suffering for a 
long period from debility and disease. 

It may be stated as a general rule, that 
the strong, robust, and active, require a 
larger quantity of food than the weakly, 
delicate, and sedentary; infants need less 
than children, and children than adults; 
and the aged ought to lessen their quan- 
tity of solid aliment in proportion to their 
age, and the strength of their digestive 
functions. Women, in general, need much 
less food than men, and all persons should 
take a smaller quantity in the relaxing 
days of summer, than during the cold of 
vinter. 

I do not suppose, that many of my read- 
ers will take the trouble to eat and drink 
by weight and meauiie, nor indeed do I 
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wiftfa it; but it is desirable tkat all persons 
ji^uld know the quantity of food» by 
weight and measure, which most people 
l^uire, that is, which most effectually 
6fintribntes to the nourishment of the body, 
lind the prolongation of life ; and the re- 
{Sillt of various enquiries on this point will 
now be stated. If the average quantity 
is knowuj an individual will be able^ at 
all times, to determine respecting the 
quantity he ought to consume, and to the 
weakly aftd the invalid, I am persuaded, 
ikiB 16 a species of information capable of 
being tuned to good account. 

Dt. Cheyne has recommended the fol- 
lowing quantity of food as sufficient for a 
hearlthy man, of ordinary stature, not fol* 
lowing any laborious employment; y'iz. 
eight ounces of meat, twelve of bread or 
vegetable food, and about a pint of wine, 
or other generous liquor, in the twenty- 
four hours. He adds, that the valetudi* 
naiy, Mid Ihose employed in sedentary 
professions, or intellectual studies, must 
lessen this quantity, if they would wish 
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to preserve their health, and the freedom 
of their spirits long,* and this is un- 
doubtedly true. 

Dr. Bryan Robinson, when he had 
passed his sixtieth year, was seized with 
an alarming paralytic disorder, which led 
him to pay particular attention to the 
quantity of his food, and he states, that 
by lessening it, he freed himself from the 
returns of a sore throat and diarrhma, to 
which he had long been occasionally sub- 
ject, and also greatly recovered from his 
paralytic weakness. He confined himself 
to about eighteen ounces of solid food, 
twenty-four ounces of liquid food, and ten 
ounces of water in the twenty-four hours. 
It is probable, that at his age he might 
have lessened this quantity a little, with 
increased advantage. 

Cornaro, at the age of forty, found that 
twelve ounces of solid food, and fourteen 
canoes of wine, or twenty-six ounces in 
b11, was as nituch as he could consume 
with safety ; and when, as he advanced 

• Eiiiy oa Hetllh, page 3t. 
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in age, his firiends 'advised him to increase 
the quantity a little, he found the addi- 
tion of only two ounces of solid, and the 
same proportion of liquid food, occasioned 
a serious illness, and he was compelled to 
return to his former allowance. It may 
be worth while to notice here Mr. Aber- 
nethy's sentiments, respecting Comaro's 
mode of living. He says, — 
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When patients apply to me, I offend them 
greatly by telling them they have their healtli in 
their own keeping. If a man were to do as Comaro 
did, he would be rewarded for it by a long and hap- 
py life. Cofnaro was given over by his physicians 
jbX the age of thirty-five ; he saw there was not 
the least chance of recoverv, if he continued to 
swallow the trash they were in the habit of giving 
him, and that there was no good in patting food 
ihto his stomach, if his stomach could not digest 
it. So, said he, 'I dropt the plan pursued by my 
physicians, and adopted a regimen of my own.' 
,Tlie principal beauty of Cornaro's life was the hap- 
py state of mind in which his continued temperance 
preserved him. Now, what I propose as a diet, 
18 Cornaro's diet, and it is no fanciful system. 
The diet should always be of a moderate quantity, 

G 
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it should ii^t be 'wholly vegetable or aaiimil^ boi 
it ought to be of a nutritive kiod/'* 

Many think that too much stress is laid 

on the doctrines of Comaro, and that his 

• 

habits ought not to be introduced as the 
standard of dietetic perfection. Dr. Paiif^ 
says, (Treatise on Diet, page 261,) " IfcK 
thing can be more absurd than to establish 
a rule of weight and measure upon such oc*^ 
casions/' But it must be recollected, t)iat 
Mr. Abemethy recommends such a die^ 
jokie&j, (if not exclusively,) to patients, ta 
those who are labouring under some bodily 
malady, and in such circumstances, I ber 
lieve, correct observation and experience 
will very generally sanction the value of (he 
practice. I am not disposed to advocate 
the cause of absolute weight and measure, 
that is, of weighing the solids and measur- 
ing the liquids, but am, nevertheless, 
firmly persuaded, that the majority of the 
sick and delicate will find it of inestimable 
advantage to be able pretty accurately to 
determine by the eye, the above or any si- 

^ Anatomieal Lectares. 
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qimntity, and nearly to adhere to it^ 
and that they will experience this guide to 
be a more certain one, and of gpreater con-* 
troling power, than " a careful attention 
to eat slowly, and to the first feeling of 
satiety." It is remarked by Dr. Philip, to 
whose recommendation Dr. Paris refers, 
^^ there ia a moment when the relish given 
by the appetite ceases ; a single mouthful 
taken after this, oppresses a weak sto* 
mach." It should be observed, a single 
moutbful taken after a certain quantity has 
been swallowed, and much before the 
relish ^ven by the appetite ceases, will 
very often infallibly oppress a weak sto- 
mach, and, therefore, this is a far less valu- 
able rule than Comaro's. Indeed, it cannot 
be questioned that a small portion of food 
taken beyond the certain quantity now al- 
luded to, and before the relish of appetite 
ceases, will very frequently oppress the 
stomacb and system of the delicate, 
although they may hardly be sensible of 
it at the time, orfor some hours after. This 
oppression is not always sensibly felt in 
the stomachy although the constitution it- 

o 2 
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self sensibly feels it, and the patient's re- 
covery is, consequently, not so progressive 
and decisive as it would otherwise be. This 
is a point not worth insisting upon to those 
in health, but as it respects the sick and 
weakly, it is of much importance, and, 
therefore, I greatly pefer Cornaro's plan of 
adhering to that absolute quantity, which 
is found by careful observation to conduce 
most certainly to the recovery and conti- 
nuance of health and strength, than to the 
rule of eating slowly, and carefully attend- 
ing to the first feeling of satiety. The latter 
-will often mislead, but the former never 
^an. 

As a general rule, I think the following 
quantities of food will be found those 
which best conduce to the preservation of 
health, and prolongation of life, in the 
weakly, the sedentary, the invalid, and 
the aged, — viz. 

OUQCGS, ' 

r Bread Mid butter, or biscuit > Youi. 
BrwikfaM, \ sod butler. &c. * 

C Te*, &c. in dilation. Elgbl. 

^Rreiid or other Teselsbles Two. 

\ Meat 8e*en. 

Dinner, % Light Wioa or malt Hquor Six. 

(Vfmw Two. 
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rBratd and botter, or Ut-> Threa. 
Te«, •< cult, Ac 5 

, C Tm, or other liquid Etglit. 

^ Total dvlng tht day, 16oaiiee«of lolid, and M oitteei of 
llqialdfbod. 

In the case of any severe chronic dis* 
ease^ a strict adherence to these quantities 
ixrill be found of striking advantage, in 
lading the powers of exercise and medi- 
cine to overcome the complaint. I wouldv 
strongly advise those who are suffering 
from protracted chronic gout, severe rheu- 
tnatism^ or indigestion, or derangement of 
the general health in whatever way ap- 
pearmg, to try these quantities exactly for' 
a few weeks or months ; and will venture- 
to assert, that, in numerous instances, the 
benefits arising therefrom will be found 
almost incredible. 

But I ought to add, that many invalids, 
who have their digestive powers greatly 
Enervated, will find it necessary to lower 
even this moderate quantity of food, and 
here they must be guided by their feel- 
ings, for they may be assured, that if this 
amount occasions any uneasiness or hea- 

G 3 
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viness after meals, though at the distance 
of two, three, or four hours, they have 
taken too much, and that the quantity 
ought to be gradually lessened, till they 
arrive at that which they find to be fol- 
lowed with satisfaction, and a return of 
appetite in a reasonable time. Dr. John- 
son correctly remarks, that the dyspeptic 
invalid " will often derive more nutriment 
and strength from four ounces of gruel 
every six hours, than from half a pound 
of animal food, and a pint of wine;" and 
he further observes, " on six ounces of 
animal food, a biscuit, and a glass of 
water, I have known invalids dine for 
months in succession, and attain, on this 
regimen, a degree of strength and serenity 
of mind, beyond their most sanguine 
hopes."* 

Those who are in perfect health, and 
such as take much exercise, or labour 
hard, will require a larger portion of 
food, and the solida may be increased to 
20 ounces and the liquids to 40 ounces ; 
but hardly beyond that with safety. 

■ On Morbid SeDBibilitf of the Stoniftcb, p. H. 
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• 

¥^en persons live up to the utmost 
of ntional indulgence, as it respects 
the quantity of aliment taken, it is an 
ezcelloit plan to observe occasionally a 
day of abstinence. This is a grand means 
of presenring health under the habitual 
use of a fall diet, and is worthy of par- 
ticular attention from those who follow 
auch a course, as many individuals of that 
class will not find it a difficult matter to 
live low, or maigrt, as the French say, one 
day in a week, or a fortnight, although 
tihey find it too hard a task to limit them* 
selvea daily to a proper quantity. By 
adopting this plan, many who live fireely 
would enjoy better health than they do. 
And it should be observed also, that when 
those who live temperately, happen to 
mdulge inordinately, it is a most desirable 
practice for them to live very low, for thd 
next day or two. These rules are founded 
on the feet, that occasional fasting is one 
of the best antidotes against too frequent 
feasting. An author of reputation* re-^ 

* Sinclair, in Code of Health, p. 198. 
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marks, that he knew " a person of great 
literary eminence, (John Home, the au- 
thor of Douglas,) who lived only occa- 
sionally in London, and bore, without 
inconvenience, the luxuries of that capital^ 
by following one rule, that of eating only 
a poached egg on Sunday." John Home 
not only acted a most wise part in doing 
so, but he selected for his purpose the 
best day of all the seven. 
■ I need hardly add, that excessive ab- 
stinence, is highly detrimental ; it exhausts 
the animal spirits, impairs the digestive 
powers, enervates the whole frame, and, 
if long continued, induces a state of de- 
bility from which it is often difficult 
entirely to recover. But this is an error 
we very rarely witness. 

I shall conclude this subject with a few 
miscellaneous rules relating thereto. 1, 
It is improper to eat immediately after 
great exercise, or when we are hot. We 
should first rest a little, till the body 
is cool, and the stomach has recovered 
itself from the hurrying effects of the 
exercise. 2. It is highly advisable to 
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restrict oarselves to those kinds of food, 
trhich experience points out as the best 
calculated for our constitution and sto*. 
mach. 3. A variety of dishes at dinner 
OBght to be avoided, even by the healthy. 
4. It is a most objectionable practice to 
eata small quantity of food, as a piece of 
bread or a biscuit, for example, immcr 
diately before dinner, or any substantial 
meal*. 

OF COOKERY. 

In a book like the present, it is ne* 
cessary to say a little on the subject of 
cookery, in order that the valetudinarian 
may be able to select that process which 
will best conduce to his health and 
strength. 

It is certain that simple cookery is a 
i^&efal art. . By it our food is rendered 
more palatable and digestible, and more 
cdnduciveto health. It includes chiefly 
the following modes of dressing meat : — 
1. Roasting. 2. Broiling. 3. Boiling. 
4. Stewing. 5. Frying. 6. Baking. 
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Roagting was certainly the first mode 
invented to prepare animal food ; for 
boiling is a more complicated process, 
and required the art of manufacturing 
vessels that could withstand the effect of 
heat. It is an excellent method of ren- 
dering meat wholesome and nourishing, 
as, without greatly changing its chemical 
properties, it renders it more tender, 
sapid, and high flavoured, whilst there is 
not so much dissipation of its nutritive 
juices as in baking, boiling, and some 
other processes. It is important to ob- 
serve, that unless meat be kept after it is 
killed till the fibres begin to lose their 
firmness and tension, it will not become 
tender by roasting. The perfection of 
roasting consists in dving the meat neither 
too slowly, so as to wither it, nor too 
rapidly, so as to burn it. A small joint 
is best roasted on a string, by means of 
the bottle-jack; a large joint requires the 
spit. Our meat in England is often over- 
done, and particularly over-roasted. The 
process is carried far enough, when the 
steam of the meat puffs out in jets towards 
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the fin, as this steam comes from the 
mterior of the joint, and makes its way 
l3urough the brown crust. 
' BnnSMg is a most valuable mode of 
dressing animal food. It is found that 
hfoiled meat contains more uncoagolated 
albumen, gelatine^ and other uncombined 
chemical principles, than if it had been 
either roasted or boiled. It is this that 
renders broiled meat more juicy and sapid 
than when roasted ; and it must also make 
it more wholesome and nutritious. For 
restoring the strength of invalids, it is 
llie best mode in which animal food caa 
be dressed, both from its nutritive quali* 
ties and from its being easily digested, as 
the Juicea are so slightly altered, that 
liney require, comparatively, little pre- 
paration to convert them into good chyle 
and healthy blood. 

Bmling is also a useful method of pre« 
paring some kinds of animal food, render- 
ing it more soluble, without destroying, 
if properly done, its nutritive qualities* 
It is, however, a grand mistake to sup- 
pose [it to be well calculated for weak 
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stomachs, for, ia general, boiled meat is 
neither so easy of digestion, nor so nutri- 
tious,* as that prepared by either of the 
two foregoing processes. Boiled beef, 
for example, is inferior to roast in every 
point of view, and boiled mutton, though 
a milder food, especially for invalids, can- 
not be considered so wholesome as wheh 
roasted. So true is it that boiled meal 
is inferior to roast, for the weakly and- 
delicate, that almost every dyspeptic 
becomes immediately sensible of the dif- 
ference by attention, and in severe indi- 
gestion, boiled meat of any kind is ofteil 
found very objectionable, when that which 
is broiled, or even carefully roasted, can 
be taken with satisfaction and benefit. 
Boiling is not at all calculated for the 
flesh of young animals. 

It is, however, well adapted to vegeta- 
bles, rendering them more soluble in the 

" It is fallj BSceilalDwJ, lh«t the residue of boiled meat 
pusen into the large intestines, in ■ much ahortfr time thui 
the residue of that which is broiled ; which ia > proof of its 
batng moeli less nulriliife, since the most nourishing food^ is 
alwijs found to be IodsgH umlM I'm operation of the digwtive 
fonctions. 
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stomach, and depriving them of a con- 
i^iderable quantity of air, so injurious to 
those of weak cUgestive powers. Very 
striking and unexpected effects are some^' 
times produced from the boiling of vege-^ 
tables, as in the case - of several plants, 
which, are very acrid, and even poisonous^ 
in a raw state, becoming bland, sweety 
and wholesome, by simply boiling them 
in water. The potatoe is a familiar ex* 
ample, being in its raw state, nauseous 
and unpalatable, perhaps even in a slight 
degree poisonous, as it is one of the night- 
shades, (solanum tuberosum), but when 
dressed, it is rendered farinaceous, diges- 
tible, and wholesome. A more striking 
instance still is the cassava (jatrophd 
manihot), of America, which is strongly 
poisonous before it is boiled, and after- 
wardi^ is highly nutritious. The prepared 
cassava is well known in this country 
xoxder the name of tapioca, and forms the 
basis of an excellent and nutritive farina* 
ceous pudding. 

. Excepting bread, there is no vegetable 
article of so much consequence to man as 
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the potatoe, and since its nutritive and 
wholesome qualities depend very much 
cm the manner of cooking it, (which n 
too often wretchedly performed,) I shall 
state the best mode of preparing them 
for the table. It is of consequence that 
they be as nearly as possible of one size; 
that they be well washed and cleared rf 
earth or dirt, but not pared ; and that 
they be put with cold water into a clean- 
pan or kettle, for half an hour or an hour. 
They ought then to be put into a fresh 
quantity of cold water, with a little salt, 
and boiled in a kettle or saucepan, closely 
covered, in the most expeditious manner 
possible. No more water should be put 
in than merely to cover them, as they 
produce themselves a considerable quan- 
tity of fluid. When sufficiently done, the 
water is to be instantly poured off, and the 
kettle, containing the cooked potatoes, to 
be placed on the side of the fire, with the 
cover off, until the steam be completely 
evaporated ; the potatoes are thus ren- 
dered quite dry and mealy, before they are 
sent to the table. 
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' Slewing has a similar effect to boiling; 
in depming the meat of much of its best 
juicesy and other nourishing properties, 
which are washed out of the fibres by thd 
constant entrance and recess of the water 
during the process. Stewed meat is also, 
in general, still less easy of digestion than 
that which is boiled, and, therefore, it is 
a mode of cooking that cannot be recom* 
mended as fit for frequent use, although 
it may be useful on certain occasions. 

Frying is an objectionable mode of 
cooldng, because it cannot be performed 
without the use of fat or oil, and on 
account of its rendering the external sur- 
face of the meat very brown, dry, and there- 
fore indigestible. But a great deal depends 
on the manner in which the process is 
eonducted ; the meat fried by some cooks 
being fieir more digestible and wholesome 
Ithan what is so done by others. Fried 
potatoes, and fried pudding, are very un- 
wholesome, and must be avoided by every 
invalid. 

Baking is a process. to be preferred to 
frying, but is not so excellent as either 
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boiling or roasting. It differs from roasting 
in not permitting the escape of the vapour 
exhaled from the meat. There is a greater 
retention of the oleaginous juices of the 
meat, which are generally in a burnt em- 
pyreumatic state, rendering the food less 
digestible and nutritious. Yet baked meat, 
when carefoUy done, is sufficiently whole- 
some for occasional use. 

1 have already remarked (page 42), that 
when animal food is dissolved in water, 
and formed into a gelatinous solution or 
jelly, it should be invariably taken with 
stale bread, because without this the nou- 
rishment it imparts is inconsiderable, I 
would here observe, that this mode of 
extracting the gelatinous parts of flesh, ia 
order to present them in a pure and con- 
centrated state to the invalid, is liable to 
strong objections, from their being less 
digestible, as well as less nutritive, thaa 
the meat itself. This is contrary to the 
general notion, but it is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. Jellies, of any description, cannot 
be much recommended to the invalid. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF REGIMEN. 

The term R^men^ strictly speaking, 
signifies any rule, but in the present 
irolame, I mean by it, chiefly, a proper 
legolation of the following means of pre* 
serving health, and prolonging life ; viz.— 
1. Air; 2. Exercise; 3. Sleep; 4. the 
Grovemment of the Passions ; 5. Clothing ; 
and also, 6. the Art of Training for Health ; 
each of which will be treated of id 
that manner which appears to me best 
adapted to accomplish the objects I have! 
in view ; namely » to lay before the reader 
an imyarnished statement of the inestima- 
Ue' advantages arising from their use, and 
to'point out the best methods of adapting 
them to the purposes of promoting health,' 
remoying disease, and prolonging life. 
' I would here bespeak the reader's 
attention to the different sections of this 
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chapter, and more especially to that which 
adverts to the excellent and various uses 
of exercise; being convinced that while all 
these subjects are bat too little attended 
to, and their value too imperfectly known, 
that of exercise demands particular regard, 
on account of its remarkable effects on 
health and longevity. To all invalids it Is 
a subject of the highest moment. None 
will accuse me of tmdervaluing the advan- 
tages resulting from attention to diet, in 
the cure of disease ; but it is proper for 
me to state, that there appears to me one 
grand point of superiority which exercise 
in the open air possesses, in this respect, 
over even diet, which is, that it is capable 
of exerting a direct and positive curative 
effect, while the effects of diet, in the 
same circumstances, are rather negative 
than positive. In using proper food, when 
afflicted with any corporeal malady, we 
cut off a principal source of initation, and 
take an effectual means of nourishing and 
strengthening the body, and thereby of 
assisting nature in its efforts to free the 
constitution from an unwelcome and op- 
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pressive yisitor; but be3rond this the 
yirtues of suitable food can scarcely be 
said to extend. On the other hand, ezer* 
eise has often a direct and powerfully 
curative eiiect, from its accelerating and 
dualizing the circulation, when tardy and 
irregular, from its also strengthening the 
resseb and nerves, facilitating the ezcre* 
Uons, and greatly improving the tone of 
the digestive organs. From a consideratioil 
of these hcis, we see the reason why a 
correct diet should often £aul to do little 
more than preserve the patient ftx>m get- 
ting worse, and that an efficient regimen is 
found absoltttely necessary to produce 
much positive amendment, or to perform a 
sound and lasting cure. To illustrate this 
subject still ftirther, we may advert to the 
ease of a person suffering under severe 
fhronic gout, or an aggravated attack of 
indigestioD, and we shail often find, that if 
such patients attentively observe a suitable 
diet, they gain much advantage; but if 
they go little beyond this attention to diet^ 
supposing it is even combined with skilftd 
inedical treatment, the gouty man, in na*^ 
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merous instances, is still very liable to 
frequent fits of his tormenting disease, and 
will not unfrequently find himself getting 
more feeble, and the fits to gain an in- 
creasing power over him, while the dys- 
peptic experiences weakness of stomach; 
and general debility remaining, with a 
liability to a renewal of his disorder, on 
the operation of slight causes. But should 
these patients become convinced of the 
value of regimen, in the sense now attached 
to it, and enter into its adoption with 
spirit and perseverance, they very sooil 
discover, that they are using means which 
bare a superior and remarkable piaw& hi 
H^eolving obstructions, and in sd facSitftf 
ing and regulating all the secretions, and 
imparting an increase of tone to every 
function of the body, as to afibrd them a 
most flattering prospect of being at length 
enabled entirely to conquer their disease. 
Under the operation of this regimen, the 
gouty suflferer finds his crippled limbs to 
become free and strong, his digestive 
powers to be augmented, and his spirits 
surprisingly exhilarated ; and the dyspep- 
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tic,* bilious subject experiences an equally 
beneficial change in the increased tone of 
his. stomach and. bowels, in the more 
healthy secretion of bile, the keenness of 
bis appetite, and the greater quantity of 
food be can take, not only with a relish^ 
but without the uneasiness he before felt 
severely from indulging in a much smaller 
qiuantity; effects which both have found 
diet and medicine could only partially 
produce. 

- A great deal is now said about diet, 
and also respecting the efficacy of partir 
cular medicines, in the cure of indigestion, 
liver complaints, tic douloureux, gout> 
derangement of the general health, and 
numerous other chronic maladies, and 
much of what is advanced on these sub- 
jects by many distinguished men is just; 
but I cannot do otherwise than insist on 
the superior power of regimen in these 
cases, the value of which is but half ap- 
prehended,..especially in the treatment of 
the. more severe and protracted examples 
of such affj^ctioDs. In the latter instances, 

* Djspepsia means indigestion. 
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stomachs, for, in general, boiled meat is 
neither so easy of digestion, nor so nutri- 
tious,* as that prepared by either of the 
two foregoing processes. Boiled beef^ 
for example, is inferior to roast in every 
point of view, and boiled mutton, though 
a milder food, especially for invalids, can- 
not be considered so wholesome as when 
roasted. So true is it that boiled meat 
is inferior to roast, for the weakly and 
delicate, that almost every dyspeptic 
becomes immediately sensible of the dif- 
ference by attention, and in severe indi- 
gestion, boiled meat of any kind is often 
found very objectionable, when that which 
is broiled, or even carefully roasted, can 
be taken with satisfaction and benefit. 
Boiling is not at all calculated for the 
flesh of young animals. 

It is, however, well adapted to vegeta- 
bles, rendering them more soluble in the 



■ It 19 fully ascerlained, that the residue of builed meM 
pM$es iolo lh« larga iolestines, in a much shorlrr timt! Ihto 
the residue of that whieli is broiled ; which is a proof of ill 
bring much less nutriliTc, since the most nourishing food^ is 
always found 10 be longcit under the op«ratio|i of th« digMlire 
tUnctioiu. 
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stomach, and depriying them of a con- 
siderable quantity of air, so injurious to 
those of weak digestive powers. Very 
strikii^ and unexpected effects are some-^ 
times produced from the boiling of vege- 
tables, as in the case of several plants, 
which, are very acrid, and even poisonous^ 
in a raw state, becoming bland, sweety 
and wholesome, by simply boiling them 
in water. The potatoe is a familiar ex- 
ample, being in its raw state, nauseous 
and unpalatable, perhaps even in a slight 
degree poisonous, as it is one of the night- 
shades, (solanum tuberosum), but when 
dressed, it is rendered farinaceous, diges- 
tible, and wholesome. A more striking 
instance still is the cassava (jatrophd 
manihot), of America, which is strongly 
poisonous before it is boiled, and after- 
wards is highly nutritious. The prepared 
cassava is well known in this country 
\«ideT the name of tapioca, and forms the 
basis of an excellent and nutritive farina- 
ceous pudding. 

• Excepting bread, there is no vegetable 
article of so much consequence to man as 
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are the grand reasons why almost every 
one we meet now, is complaining of indi- 
gestion, in other words, of weakness of 
stomach, and, consequently, of general 
weakness ; and why all those painful and 
alarming maladies which have their foun^ 
dation in debility, as nervous disorder, tic 
.douloureux, scrofula, water in the head> 
croup, &c, &c. have recently become so 
widely spread.* > 

. In point of diet, the old English ate 
and drank largely of strong, nourishing 
food, and with impunity; because the 
strength imparted by exercise, air, and 
sleep, enabled them to do so; but now 
people are so careful to have their doors, 
.windows, and carriages air-tight, and so 
fearful of taking too much exercise, that 
in numberless instances they are obliged 



* '* It was a rare thing, in the'early part of my life, to see many 
^ases of disease produced by increased vascular action, wbicii 
are now common ; and so it is with diseases depending on nndoe 
nervous action in a part ; for I do not think there was such a 
thing as tie douloureux ever dreamt of in my early days. Hdw 
this comes I don't know. There has been a great increase of 
'flfedical men; it is true, of late years, but, upon my life,diseaMi 
have increased in proportion,*' Abemetby's Surgical Leetvres. 
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Shewing has a similar effect to boiling; 
in depriving the meat of much of its best 
j'uices, and other nourishing propertiei,' 
which are washed out of the fibres by thd 
constant entrance and recess of the watef 
during the process. Stewed meat is also, 
in general, still less easy of digestion thaa 
that which is boiled , and, therefore, it itf 
a mode of cooking that cannot be recom-^ 
mended as fit for frequent use, although 
k may be useful on certain occasions. 

Frying is an objectionable mode of 
cooking, because it cannot be performed 
without the use of fat or oil, and <m 
acconnt of its rendering the external suiv 
fiice of the meat very brown, dry, and there* 
fore indigestible. But a great deal depends 
on the manner in which the process is 
conducted ; the meat fried by some cookff 
being hr more digestible and wholesome 
than what is so done by others. Fried 
potatoes, and fried pudding, are very un- 
wholesome, and must be avoided by every* 
invalid. 

Baking is a process. to be preferred to 
frying, but is not so excellent as either 



It IS a well known fact, tliat tboagh men 
bave lived witboat food eren for several 
days, tibey can hanlly esist for a few 
ntotDeots without breathing atmospheric 
air ; which ia a sufficient proof of its vast 
importance both to Me and health. 

Breatfaing pure atmospheric air restores 
the florid colour and stimulus of the blood, 
the pabulum of life; it consequentlj' ren- 
ders the blood fitter to repsur some of the 
most essential parts of the body ; it is a 
chief means by which the body is kept at 
nearly the same standard of heat or 
temperature ; it aids also the circulation of 
the blood ; and it enables the body to get 
rid of some substances destructive to 
health and life. 

The food we eat, after being subjected 
to various operations, is at last converted 
into a soft sailky juice, technically called 
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ehyk. This is absorbed in the small 
intestines, and in the course of its circu- 
lation, passes through the lungs, and comes 
in contact with the atmospheric air which 
is drawn in by those organs in the act of 
respiration. It appears evident, that from 
that contact it receives, from the oxygenous 
part of the air, the red or florid colour by 
which blood is distinguished when arterial^ 
in other words, when it is fit for the pur- 
poses of life. 

Part of the air we inspire also combines 
with the blood, and it is supposed, that 
the ccMnbined heat, to which its gaseous 
&>tm was owing, is thus set at liberty, and 
is portly absorbed by the lungs during 
respiration, and thus difiused through the 
entire system, by means of the blood. 
Were it not for this constant absorption of 
heat, the temperature of man, and of other 
animds, ooald never be so much higher 
than tihat.cf the surrounding atmosphere, 
notwithstanding the heat whieh they are 
continually giiTing out to the colder sur* 
mib£ng bodies^ 

finpimlion of pure air is also one* 
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means by which noxious or useless matter 
is expelled from the body. By the lungs, 
a quantity of about thirty-seven ounces 
of carbonic acid gas, is usually emitted in 
the course of the day, by a full grown per- 
son ; a quantity, which, if retained in the 
body, would be extremely prejudicial. 
By the same means, some of the super- 
fluous moisture is extracted from the 
blood, and emitted. The quantity must 
vary; but amounts to several ounces a 
day. The blood is thus kept of a proper 
consistency. 

From these facts we see the importance 
of respiration, and it will not be wondered 
at, that the air, according to its different 
qualities, can alter, and either greatly 
improve, or entirely vitiate, the whole 
texture of the blood, and the nature of 
the animal juices. The reason of fresh 
t&T being necessary is, that where oxygen 
is exhausted, no animal can live at all, 
nor for any considerable time, where it 
exists in too small a proportion; and 
when unwholesome gases are combined 
with it, disease always, and often death 
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ensues. Fresh air, therefore, is found as 
necessary for man, as clear water is to 
fishes ; and thence the choice of good air 
is accounted, by all professional men, a 
circumstance of great moment in the regi* 
men of health ; indeed, it is proved to be 
so by a multitude of facts. In London, 
one half of the children born there, die 
before they reach their second year, owing 
principally to the impurity of the air. lA. 
the lying-in hospital at Dublin, the pro- 
portion was at one time found to be still 
greater; for, in the space of four years, 
ending in 1784, no less a number than 
2944 infants, out of 7650, died within the 
first 'fortnight after their birth. It was 
fortunately discovered that this melancholy 
circumstance arose from their not having 
a sufficient quantity of good air to breathe.^. 
The hospital was therefore completely 
ventilated ; and the consequence was>^ 
that the proportion of deaths was reduced 
to 279.* Hence there was reason to sup- 
pose that out of 2944, who had died in 
the space of four years before, no less a 

* Thonitmi'f Philosophy of Medicine, vol. 1. p. 38^ 
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number than 2655 had perished solely 
from the want of a due supply of air. 

These circumstances merit the attention 
of all persons, and especially of those 
who live in crowded cities, and those who 
are much accustomed to frequent assem- 
blies, and other places of public resort. 
It is calculated that every individual con- 
sumes about five cubic feet of air in an 
hour, or in other words, deprives such a 
quantity of air of its oxygen, or vital 
principle. If an hundred persons, there- 
fore, were confined in a room, 30 feet long-, 
25 broad, and 30 high, the whole air in 
^&t apartment, coDsistiBg~o<',225DO:ofeJbJG 
fcet, unless reaewed, ■wcndd tm rendered 
toxious in i^ut four bouTs and fc baM*,^* 
and the same scene would take place 
which was exhibited in the black hole of 
Calcutta, where, out of one hundred and 
forty-six Englishmen confined for scarcely 
twelve hours, only twenty-three survived. 
This shows us why crowded rooms, where 

* By an esperiitienl of tlie celebrnlcd Hales, a jrallon of air is 
■polled by the sleam of itie breatb in one mioule, so aa to ba 
unBt Tot respiration ; hence a hogshead, or siity-three galloas, 
iiould haidly supply a human creature for an hour. 
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;n)iits and other assemblies are held, should 
t>e so perllicious to the health of those wh(S 
|req[Uieiit ikem ; and why they should se 
-l&rgely contribute to the production of that 
aerrous irritability now so common among 
ladies of fBushion. For beside the destruction 
of oxygen, and the great increase of car*- 
bonic acid, that perspiration which is ex^ 
pdled as a nuisance by one individual, 
must necessarily be injurious to others. : 
: The celebrated Lavoisier found, at a 
theatrical entertainment, that befote the 
f^lay began, the air contained the follow- 
ing proportion of its usual substances. 

Ojiygen)r.».»«»*.« ••• 27 

Azote •••« f< 73 

Total... •Toi^ 



But towajrdnt the conclusion of the piece; 
ikhe air ofthe place was as follows :-rr- 






Oxygen:... •••• 21 

Azote 76f 

Carbonic acid, or fixed air. .... • 2f 

Total...*. .Too" 

■■■*»■ ■ - 
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Hence the oxygen, or vital air, was 
diminished in the proportion of, from 27 
to 21, or nearly one-fourth in the spacious 
area of a theatre, and in the same pro- 
portion was less fit for respiration than 
before, besides haTinqr a considerable 
quantity of carb( acid accumulated 
in it. 

These remarks I hope, make my 

readers fully sensit of the importance 
of a free and cot ed ventilation in 
their houses and i lents. 

As it respects ref ation abroad, it is 
essential for every one to breathe the fresh 
air at least once a day, for two hours. 
This is an indispensible law of health and 
longevity, and in saying for two hours, I 
state the lowest possible time that the 
fresh air can be indulged in, by all those 
"who wish to live long and comfortably. 
I know some persons live many years, 
even in large cities, who do not, on an 
average, breathe the fresh air for half that 
time daily. But how do they live ? cer- 
tainly not in health and strength; but 
enervated in mind and body, frequently 
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complainingy and continually oppressed 
with lassitude, weariness and depression 
of spirits. The inhabitants of a tovm or 
city, in particular, ought not to suffer any 
day to pass over, without enjoying the 
pure open air, beyond its boundaries. A 
walk or ride for that purpose, ought to 
be considered, not merely as the means 
of exercise, but of special importance, 
for procuring the enjoyment of the purest 
yital nourishment, which, above all, is in- 
dispensably necessary to those who are 
much conftaed to their houses. 

A daily exposure to the outward air, is 
absolutely necessary to secure us against 
the injurious influence of our variable cli- 
mate. Too much sensibility in regard to 
all the impressions and variations of the 
weather, is one of the greatest evils which 
at present afflicts the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, . because it is one of the most 
abundant sources of disease. Those who 
are constantiy in the open air, disregard 
both cold and heat, and are but Httle 
affected even by wet ; whereas those who 
are but little in the air, sensibly feel all 
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changes in the weather, and every expo- 
sure to extraordinary cold, or a little wet 
or damp, is apt to check their perspiration, 
already deficient, and to occasion cough, 
cold in the head, and general indispoai- 
tion ; and in how many instances this 
morbid susceptibility of the surface of 
the body, paves the way for a fatal attack 
of inflammation of the lungs, or con- 
sumption, is too well known to require 
any comment. 

It is for these reasons, that the rnodern 
practice of retiring to a country house 
every evening, which is pursued by many 
respectable families, whose occupations 
are carried on in Loudon, or other popu- 
lous cities, is a most excellent one, and 
such as all who are similarly situated, and 
have the means, should adopt. Some 
think this too expensive a plan, but I can 
assure them that what they thereby lose in 
pocket, they will more than gain in com- 
fortable feelivg. Indeed, if we consider 
how greatly a free exposure to country air 
conduces to health, and how certainly 
constant residence in large cities, and 



parCtcukaly in London^ tends to shorteii 
lifef it may with great propriety be qued« 
tkkked, whether the plan now advocated 
does not, in the end, prove even the most 
economical. Dr. Oarnett has correctly 
venarked, that going a short time to 
,breatfae the pure air of the country, every 
day, is much more effectual than spending 
whole days, or even weeks, in the country, 
and then returning into the corrupt atmos- 
phere of the town, and residing constantly 
in it* 

The valetudinarian, however, should b^ 
careful not to* go abroad either too late of 
too early. In the winter, after eight ill 
the morning, and before five in the afterr 
boon, is the best time; in the summer, 
after six or seven, and before seven or 
eight. Night air is very unwholesome, 
and often about sun-set it is particularly 
in]urious, on account of a greater quantity 
of dew falling at that time, than even at 
midnights In hot countries, those who 
wish to prolong their lives cannot too 
sedulously avoid the night air. In tho 
Lvicimty of marsh lands, in warm climates, 
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the evening air also is exceedingly noxious. 
Both in warm and temperate climes, it 
is a very mistaken notion to suppose, that 
it is better to travel late in the evening, or 
in the night, during the hot weather, than 
in the day. I shall relate a striking proof 
of the pernicious effects of such a practice, 
under the section on sleep. 

Infants and young children are peculi- 
arly sensible of the deleterious impressions 
of confined air. It has been observed, 
that if they are inured to the outward air, 
and accustomed to a great simplicity of 
diet, they are found to be little more 
sensible to the injuries of the weather than 
young cattle. A II scfaooUrooaw «nd mirae- 
riesshouldbe spacious, and well-ventilated 
throughout the day. Parents ought not 
to suffer a fire in the nursery when it can 
■|iPBsibIy be avoided, and whether there be 
■a fire or not in it, it is an excellent practice 
to have the windows fully open during the 
greater part of the day. Children are 
not to be kept warm by fires and close 
apartments, but by exercise and clothing. 

To cover children's faces when they arc 
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asleep, is.a very bad custom^ for they are 
thereby deprived of fresh air. 

In sickness, a constant supply of fresh 
air is extremely valuable. Whatever the 
nature of the complaint may be, and 
whether of an acute or chronic character, 
the patient's apartment should be spacious, 
and, in general, very freely ventilated. 
In. all fevers it is of the first importance, 
and in protracted chronic maladies will be 
found a powerful auxiliary to the other 
means used for the patient's restoration. 
In its absence, all other cordials often have 
but a very partial effect. 

A valuable discovery has been lately 
made, in the art of improving the atmos- 
phere of sick chambers, by Mr. Labarraque, 
an able chemist, in Paris. This discovery 
consists of two chemical substances, the 
chlorurets of sodium and of lime, which 
have a remarkable power in destroying 
all nouous effluvia, and effectually puri- 
fying the most filthy and infected places.* 

• A ooixMO 10 fUl putrefaction for three days, and exhaling at 
forty paces troimd it the most fetid odour, has heen instantly 
^lalkected, and all oopleasant smell remoTed, by the Bolution of 
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They are used for these purposes, with 
equal economy, faciliti/, and success, and as 
M. Labarraque's experimeata with them 
have been of the most public and decisive 
nature, and were carried on under the 
immediate superintendence of several of 
the most distinguished physicians, sur- 
geons, and chemists in Paris, we are 
authorized to conclude, that no doubt 
exists as to the power of these chlorurets 
in purifying all places both from stench 
and infection, being not only very far 
superior to anything ever before employed, 
but likewise perfectly successful, when 
wtutedwith proper venCiiatioab. Ihare, 
lhei^re> great plea9iir».ii»r possessing 
ihi» opportunity of rteoiAiDendiiig the 
^orucets of sodium and of lime >to' tJtB 
«iOtice of the public, being fully coindBead 
|hey will be found, in oumef oos;iiiiMaDccib 
of inestimable service to all fomilies; 
These chlorurets are distinct preparations. 



the chloruret of lime. This was under the burning sky of St. 
DomiDgo, where putrefaction advances witli pitidigioiis rapidity, 
■ud is Bccompanied with the most inlolerablti slencb- I menliou 
il M « alrililng proof oC the inesUmeble value of ttiesasubstancM. 
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fait are of equal efficacy. In uaing the 
eonceatrated solution of chloruret of ao? 
diam for the pcirification of sick roonur^ 
one part is added to about thirty parts of 
water, with which mixture the room is to 
be fceely sprinkled as often as is necessary 
to its complete purification. In my opi«* 
nion^ no large &mily should ever be with- 
out one jof these most valuable substances. 
They may be got, I presume, at moat 
operative chemists. Mr. Garden, 372, 
Oxford Street, prepares them in a rery 
correct mamier. 

In respect to the relative advantages 
of town and coantry, in point of salubrity, 
the following table will afibrd correct ir^ 
fbrmadoD. It shows the proportion of 
people who die annually in great towns, 
in moderate towns, and in the country. . 

1. In great towns, from tV o^ -h *o yV or ^. 

2. In moderate towns, from ^ to -^, 

3. In smalt villages, and the open country, 

from ^ or -^ij to :^ or ^V- 

Thus we may with truth affirm, that in 
l^onduii cme person in twenty of the whole 
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population dies annually; while in the 
healthiest villages, and open country, the 
rate of annual mortality is not more than 
one in fifty-five or sixty. This is a pretty 
accurate calculation, and demonstrates the 
vast superiority which the country pos- 
sesses in promoting health and longevity.. 
From these facts we may, I think, fully 
concur in the truth of the remark, that 
large towns are the graves of the hitman 
species. Some persons seem disposed to 
d,Dubt this, and observe that many old 
people are found in populous cities, and 
that people in general appear to live long, 
{md in pretty good health in Londonj and. 
other large cities, as well as in the country ; 
but the number of aged . persons in such 
situations is comparatively very small, and 
in judging of the health and strength of 
their inhabitants, the casual spectator is 
liable to great deception, ^ose who 
investigate the subject closely, readily 
find a vast and unexpected difference in 
every respect, and fully equal to what is 
stated above. In point of health, it is well 
known that the constitutions of the mass of 
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citizens are weak, irritable, easily suscepti- 
ble of diseased action, and when labouring 
under disease, £ir less able to struggle 
effectually with it, than those of people 
living in the country. Every enlightened 
medical man knows, that if, for example 
an apparently strong and robust citizen 
meets with a severe accident, its course in 
general is fiur less regular and favourable 
than the same injury occurring to a country 
resident: in the former, great constitu- 
tional irritation usually follows, and fre- 
quently convulsions and death ; while in 
the latter, the irritation in the system is 
commonly inconsiderable, and the termi- 
nation favourable. The Roman poet, 
therefore, justly exclaims against 



Pericala mille 



S»¥8d urbis. 

A striking phenomenon in the economy 
of nature is, that the vegetation of plants 
continually counteracts the noxious effects 
of respiration, combustion, and putrefac- 
tion ; and in this we see one grand reason 
why the country is more salubrious than 
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the city. By the latter processes, the 
yitel air of the atmosphere is incessantly 
consumed, while a noxious gas is generated 
in its stead; but plants, during their 
growth, absorb and feed on the noxious 
yapours, and afford in its place pure vital 
air. The philosopher Ingenhouz found by 
experiment, 1st. That most plants have 
the property of correcting bad air within 
a few hours, when they are exposed to the 
light of the sun ; but thaty on the contrary, 
during the night, they corrupt the commoa 
air of the atmosphere ;♦ 2nd. That not all 
the parts of plants, but only the greett 
wtftlks of leaves, particblwb^itlnMn^ tte 
fades opposite to the .soil, : {gnduoe tfae 
former ben^cial cfleot:; SidJ, Tlutttlie 
disengagement of pure or vital aii' does 
not commehce until the gunlias,'been some 
time above' the horizon; that it ceases 
altogether: with the terminatian' «f day- 
light; and that the disadvantage arising 
from the impure exhalation of plants, 
during the night, is far exceeded by the 

* It wiU be perceived, that froni these eiperimeols we dis- 
«OTer one canse whj oigbl air U prtyudicial lo health. 
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great advantage they afford during the 
day, insomnch, that the impure air, gene* 
lated by a plant during the whole nightp 
scarcely amounts to a hundredth part of 
the pure vital air, or oxygen, exhaled from 
the same plant in two hours of a serene 
day. 

Wh^e villages are well situated, such is 
their superiority in regard to health, that,; 
in all cases of accounts, the courts of law 
in England have determined, that in a 
givai number of persons at two placeSf 
namely, a country village or the metro-^ 
polis, the duration of human life in ther 
irillagp ought io be computed at fifteienj 
compared to ten and a hsJf in London. 
. I would remark, as a guide to the^ 
weakly and the invalid, that a place of 
residence calculated for health and longe-* 
vity, should be, if possible, in a temperate, 
dimate; — ^in a situation moderately ele-. 
vated;— if in Great Britain, with a south- 
enr exposure,— having a command of good 
soft water, — sheltered by a few trees, but 
Qot eni^aiied by many trees or woods j— 
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with a dry soil; — in the vicinity of abundant 
fuel ; — with a somewhat moist, rather than 
a very dry attoosphere; — in an island, 
rather than on an extensive continent; — 
and either in a well planned village, or 
totally in the country. 

In regard to the salubrity of different 
places in this country, about which many 
invalids are properly much concerned, T 
would remark, that it must ever depend, 
m a great measure, on the complaint under 
which they labour. The gouty, the dys- 
peptic, bilious, and nervous, Sec. generally 
find an elevated, moderately cold situation 
the best ; while the consumptive, and 
those subject to cough, absolutely require 
a very mild atmosphere, and, for the most 
part, a low situation. In diseases of the 
chest, situation is of the last importance. 
In my opinion, the best situation in Eu- 
rope for consumptive Englishmen, is Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall.* Those consumptive 
patients residing in London, who cannot 

* My lentimeots i» this subject are more fally giTen ~>n tho 
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make it convenient to remove into Corn- 
wall, will probably find the air of Wands* 
worth or Chelsea^ the best, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the metropolis. The 
lowest parts of the former place appear to 
me particularly eligible. All such persons 
must studiously avoid Islington, Hamp- 
9tead, and Brixton. For the scrofulous 
and the dyspeptic, the air of Malvern is 
highly desirable. 

A common cold is so frequent a com- 
plaint in this kingdom, and is often 
attended with such serious effects, that,- 
in closing this section, I shall give a few 
rules for avoiding it. It should be ob^ 
served, that a cold is generally produced 
by the individual going from the external 
cold air, into the warm air of a heated 
room. When a person, in cold weather, 
goes into the open air, every time h& 
draws in his breath, the cold air passes 
through his nostrils and windpipe into the 
lungs, and, consequently, dimimshes the 



* It is mid, tlmt the gardeners find vegetation ^ on an ayerage^ 
eight days earlier at Chelsea, than in any other spot in the imme- 
^(«M neighboviltoQd of London. 
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heat of these parts. As long as the per- 
son continues in the cold air, he feels 
BO bad effects from it ; but as soon as he 
returns home, he approaches the fire to 
warm himself, and very often takes some 
warm and comfortable drink, to keep oitt 
the cold, as it is said. Now this is the 
very way to fix a cold in the head and 
chest, because of the sudden transition 
effected in the temperature of the parts, 
by the incautious use of heat. The indi- 
Tidual who follows this practice soon 
perceives a glow within his nostrils and 
breast, as well as over the whole surface 
of the body, which is succeeded by a 
disagreeable dryness and huskiness felt in 
the nostrils and breast. By and by a 
short, dry, tickling cough comes on ; he 
feels a shivering, which makes him draw 
nearer to the fire, but all to do purpose ; 
&e more be tries to heat kimself, thv 
more he becomes chilled. 

It should, therefore, be a rule with 
every one, when they come out of a very- 
cold atmosphere, never to go at first into 
a room that has a fire in it, oc if tliey 
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cairnqt avoid that, to keep for a consider* 
able time at the utmost distance from it; 
and, abore all, to refrain from taking warm 
ar strong Uquors for some time. Thi» 
X¥de ia fomded upon the same principle 
^s the treatment of frost-bitten parts. If 
they were brought to the fire they would' 
sfioik iBOEtify, whereas, when they are 
first rubbed with snow, and brought ta 
their natural heat gradually, no bad con- 
sequences fellow* Hence, if the following 
rule were< Btnctly observed, when the whale 
body, or amf part of it, is chilkd, bring it to 
its natural feeling a?id warmth by degrees, 
the frequent colds experienced in winter 
would, in a great measure, be prevented. 
Those who are much subject to colds are, 
for the most part, those who are weakly, 
and to such I would strongly recommend 
the diligent use of the flesh-brush to the 
neck and chest, hands and feet, twice a 
day, combined with much active exercise 
in the open air. Few indeed are the con- 
stitutions that these practices will not 
harden and fortify. 
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When you are actually labouring under 
a cold, dont wrap up in flannel, nor other- 
wise keep yourself hot, nor drink much 
hot liquid, for this will inevitably make 
bad worse. It should be remembered 
that a cold is a slight fever, and, therefore, 
the proper treatment is, to indulge a little 
in a very moderately warm atmosphere, 
to live low and on food of a moderate 
temperature, and to keep the bowels open. 
Unless the atmosphere be damp, no one 
with a cold ought to keep within doors 
the whole of the day. 
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SECTION II. 



OF EXERCISE. 



** The ifise, for core, on exercise depend ; 
God never made hb work for man to mead.*' 



Of all the means of preserving health, 
exercise is, perhaps, that which has 
hitherto had the least justice done to 
it, by the majority of medical writers. 
Wit\un the last few years, indeed, gym- 
nastic exercises have come into frequent 
use, and most people are aware of some of 
the advantages of exercise, but the public 
at large are still far from having attained 
to any correct or adequate knowledge of 
its uncommon power in preserving health, 
augmenting corporeal strength, improving 
the mental faculties, assisting in curing 
disease, and contributing to the prolonga- 
tion of life. 

In regard to health, none of the various 
processes connected with the important 
function of digestion could be properly 
or adequately performed, unless the body 
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were stimulated for that purpose by la- 
bour and exertion. The health of all 
the parts, and the soundness of their 
structure, depend on perpetual absorp- 
tion, and perpetual renovation ; and exer- 
cise, by promoting at once absorption and 
secretion, invigorates life, without hurry- 
ing it ; renovates all the parts and organs, 
and preserves them apt and fit for every 
office they have to perform. It also 
mainly contributes to the proper circula- 
tion of the blood, and insures its imbibing 
the wholesome influences of the atmos- 
phere, which form a principal source of 
our well-being. A brisk circulation ani- 
taates the whole man ; whereas deficient 
exercise, or continued rest, weakens the 
circulation, relaxes the muscles, dimi- 
nishes the vital heat, checks perspiration, 
injures digestion, sickens the whole frame, 
and thereby introduces numberless dis- 
eases. It should be remembered, that 
the heart is not of itself sufficient to give 
tJie blood due motion;* to accomplish this, 

• One mode la which eiercisB acta in promoling a free circn- 
bliOB, in^ be TsoogaUsd Iran a cuuidvstiaa af the bUawbv 
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muacular movement is likewise requisite. 
There is not a single part of the human 
machme, which a sedentary mode of life 
does not debilitate. How wisely then 
did the illostrious Gyrus act, when he 
established it as a rule among the Per- 
sians, that they should never eat but after 
labour. 

AddtscMi's description of the human 
system, is a correct and striking one, 
although not conveyed in such terms as 
a modem physician would employ : — 

" I consider the body, (says he,) as a system 
of tabes and glanis, or, to use a more rostio 
pfaraiie, a bundle of pipes and strainers, fitted to 
one another after so wonderful a moaner as to 
make a proper engine for the soul to work with. 
Tlis description does not only comprehend the 
howdb, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and arte- 
ries, bot every muscle and every ligature, which 
ia a eompoaitiwi of fibres, that are so many im* 



_ vtlat, which are tuo Bitualod as to he suiv 
jeoted to ire^Mnt pressure in the dl£fereut motions of the body, 
Ihere are vaherirMeh allow the blood to pass towards the heaif, 
but not in the oppodte direction, by which in our yarious exer- 
cises the rapidity of the circulation, and thus for the time, oar 
powan are inercasei.^* Milip m ^ Vital Funetioiu. 

I2 
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perceptible tabes or pipes interwoven on all sides 
with invisible glands, or strainers. This geoeral 
idea of an animal body, withoat considering it in 
its niceties of anatomy, lets us see bow absolutely 
necessary exercise is for the right preservation 
of it. There mnst be freyaeot motions and agi- 
tations, to mix, digest, and separate the jnices 
contained in it, as well as to clear and cleanse 
the infinitede of pipes and strainers of which it 
ia composed, and to give their solid parts a more 
firm and lasting tone."* 

Not only is the healthiness of the body 
thus preserved, but it acquires that 
strength, which is so essential for enabling 
it to perform the toils which it must un- 
dergo, if we are willing to do our duty, 
and fulfil the purposes for which we were 
created. Hence it is, that those per- 
sons whose occupations carry them daily 
abroad into the open air, and impose on 
them a necessity for active corporeal exer- 
tion, are not only the healthiest, but, in 
general, the strongest individuals in the 
community. The power of exercise in 

• SpeclBtor, No. lid. 
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augmentmg the strength^ is illustrated in 
a' striking manner by its effects on those 
particular parts of the body, which are 
most used, for they, however weakly be- 
fore; become, in process of time, thick, 
strong, and fit to perform the labour re- 
quired of them. For example, the legs 
of a runner, the lungs of a singer, and 
the arms of a waterman, are generally 
stronger than others, because they have 
habitually used them for years ; the con- 
stant and plentiful influx of the blood and 
spirits into them, makes them more readily 
admit these supplies, so that the channels 
of* both the vessels and muscles, are 
become larger and more elastic, and con- 
sequently stronger. That exercise, there- 
fore, which is the most universal, will, of 
course, be preferred, as the most likely 
to make us strong. 

The effects of exercise upon the facul- 
ties of the mind, are also of much im- 
portance. It keeps the understanding; 
clear, the imagination untroubled, and, 
the spirits in a state fit for the proper and 
most vigorous exertion of our intellectual 

i3 
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powers- lodeed, since the stomach is 
cleansed by it, the digestion rendered 
better, the blood ameliorated, and ererj 
animal fonction improved, the necessary 
consequences are, that the attention be- 
comes more ready, the perceptions more 
acute, and all tbe mental faculties not 
only brighter and more elevated, but pre- 
served longer id old age. The mind also 
becomes more courageous, corporeal suf- 
ferings are borne with patience, a com- 
mand of temper, and a presence of mind, 
are also acquired, and preserved undis- 
turbed, amidst pain and danger. 

But by this means, disease may often 
be prevented, and not uaJreqaeatly cured, 
even when it has taken a very strong hold 
of the constitution. It has been jiistiy 
observed, that if only some of the many 
advantages resulting from exercise, were 
to be procured by any one medicine, 
nothing in tbe world would be in more 
esteem, or more anxiously sought after; 
but that we are far too apt to slight the 
advantages which are to be procured by 
other means than medicine, when they 
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<;gQiiot be obtained without trouble. 
Heuce exercise, to a sufficient extent, is 
Beglected, though, by attending to it^ 
very many of those disorders, to which 
mankind in general fall a sacrifice, might, 
in a great measure, be prevented, or, 
when formed, cared. 

Geoemlly speaking, a sedentary life 
is the source of all the diseases which 
physicians call cachectic or chronic, the 
number of which is considerable. Among 
these, scrophula, indigestion, bilious and 
liyet complaints, lowness of spirits, ner-^. 
vous irritability, and pulmonary con- 
sumption, stsmd foremost, and there may 
be added to them jaundice, growing out 
of the shoulder, and curved spine, palsy, 
apoplexy, &c. For these, exercise is one 
of the most effectual, as well as agreea 
ble remedies; it strengthens the vessels, 
preserves the fluids in a healthy state, 
quickens the appetite, facilitates the 
excretions, invigorates the spirits, and 
excites pleasing sensations throughout 
the whole system. 

When the frame is suffering under 

i4 



^.^ies, it is impossible 

^ '^relief by medicine alone. 

cleans- _^^ ... . - 

bfittc >^*«'ao™. bracers, and tonics 

^^j, ^-^^Jc'ry will keep op an ia- 

'^ mediation for a few hours ; but 
* ^. y^»a soon subsides, the stimnlus 
^ and they must be repeated and 
^^eated during life. The circulation 
^e blood, indeed, can only be pro- 
J^y carried on, through the medium of 
^rcise or labour. No art can ever come 
«p to nature, in this most salutary of all 
fcier operations. That sprightly vigour 
T-and alacrity of health, which we feel and 
enjoy in an active course of life; that 
zest in appetite, and refreshment after 
eating, which sated luxury seeks in vain 
from art, is owing wholly to new blood, 
made every day from fresh food, prepared 
and distributed by the joint action of all 
the parts of the body. 

I have just remarked, that exercise 
facilitates the excretions, and this is a 
very important advantage. It promotes a 
regular evacuation of the alvine discharge, 
increases the Quantity of urine, insures 
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a free and genial perspiration, and thus 
makes the skin clear, smooth and elastic, 
and materially assists in cleansing it from 
even the worst kinds of eruptions. I 
know a bilious subject who never resorts 
to active exercise without finding his skin, 
from being rough and scaly, become 
immediately soft and smooth, and that 
after the use of those medicines whicb 
have the most remarkable effect in clearing 
it, have been proved to exert only a partial 
effect. It is clear that the blood must be 
not only duly circulated, but be freed 
from impurities ; no medicine will do this,, 
but it will be effected by labour or exercise,- 
under a coarse, and even an unwholesome 
diet. The old English certainly were in- 
temperate livers, but in those days, if a man 
or woman was obliged to go a little way, 
it was on foot; if to a greater distance, it 
was on horseback; and in both cases there 
was abundant exercise taken in the open 
air. The use of the bow and arrow, and 
the art of wielding the broad sword, and 
other violent and healthy exercises, were 
then necessary accomplishments for every 

i5 




p II— III! es a gentleman. By 

1 mascnlioe exercises, says 

^iti, their digestive powers were 

Uicned, and those acrid humours 

» dissipated by perspiration, which, 

■^Tetained in the blood, occasion the 

fe -and various other disorders. 

In genera!, it may be stated, that a 
person of middle stature, and in perfect 
health, will perspire from three to fouf 
pounds weight, or more, according to 
circumstances, within the space of twenty- 
four hours, under the use of proper exer- 
cise, but not else. Indeed, it appears from 
Dr. Robinson's experiments, that a greater 
proportion of excrementitious matter is 
daily discharged by the skin, than by stool 
and urine combined. Now, when there 
is a deficiency of exercise, a great part of 
tiiis matter is retained in the body, and 
serves no other purpose but to corrupt the 
nutritious fluids, obstruct its vessels, and 
oppress the whole man. Well, then, 
might the poet Armstrong say, — 
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<< WhIU this ctooal, tins most oopioiu waste 
l^flin^uf its wonted measure, all tbe powers 
Of health befriend you, all tbe wheels of life 
With ease and pleasure move : but this restramM^ 
Or move or len, so more or less yon feel 
The liiBelKNM kboor :— from this fatal aouroe 
What wots deseeadv is never to be auog.'' 

As it respects the cure of disease by 
lexercise^ many striking facts may easily 
be l>rougfat forward in proof of its efficacy* 
Cicero is described by Plutarch, as being, 
at one period of his life, extremely lean 
and slender, and having such a weakness 
in his ;Stomach that he could eat but little, 
and that not till late in the evening. He 
travelled to Athens, however^ for the 
recovery of his health, where his body 
was '80 strengthened by gymnastic exer- 
cised, as to become firm and robust; and 
his voice, which had been harsh, was 
thoroughly formed, and rendered sweet, 
full, and sonorous. The same author in- 
forms us, that Julius Caesar was originally 
of a slender habit of body, had a soft and 

white skin, was troubled with pains in 

I 6 
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the head, and subject to epilepsy ; but by 
continual marches, coarse diet, and fre- 
qaent lodging in the fields, he struggled 
against these diseases; and found the 
exercises and hardships of war, the best 
medicine against these indispositions. 

Nothing can surpass, or even equal, the 
efficacy of esercise in nervous disorders, 
and I have long been persuaded, that it is 
the only thing which can afiFord much per- 
manent benefit in the majority of cases of 
this most distressing class of diseases. 
That it will perfectly cure the generality 
of them there can be no doubt, while it 
will scarcely ever fail to relieve even those 
instances, in which the cause originally 
producing them, still continues to ope- 
rate. As the labouring classes of the 
community are seldom afflicted with them, 
it is natural to suppose that a resolute 
course of exercise will be an effectual re- 
medy. A gentleman oppressed by ner- 
vous disorders, which all the power of 
medicine could not remove, resolved to 
try the effects of a long journey on foot, 
for the benefit both of air and exercise. 
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and before the end of his journey his com- 
plaints were totally removed. Mr. Aber- 
nethy is In the habit of saying, he knows 
no medicines for nervous complaints, but 
air and exercise. 

. In my opinion, the chief cause of indi- 
gestion, bilious and liver complaints, is a 
sedentary mode of living, which is now 
carried to a great extent by all classes of 
persons in Great Britain, who rise above 
the lower orders ; and, consequently, ex- 
ercise and exposure to the air will be 
found the most certain, speedy, and per- 
manent means of cure. Medicine, of 
course, will often be very useful in these 
complaints, as in most others, yet I can- 
not but consider it as of inferior value 
when compared to exercise. I know, 
from a good deal of experience, that no 
medicine, however valuable, will ever suc- 
ceed in any severe case without the aid of 
tlds means. 

1 am acquainted with one very bilious 
subject, in particular, who has proved 
active exercise to be his most effectual 
remedy. This gentleman was for several 
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years troubled with much disorder in the 
digestive organs, and at last with attacks 
of deficieat appetite, general languor, 
lowness of spirits, head-ache, and vomit- 
ing, so frequently repeated as to become 
not only highly distressing, but Eilarming. 
Medicine, judiciously prescribed, often 
did him a great deal of present good, but 
it has frequently failed to be of much 
service, and he now finds himself in a 
certain way of strengthening his stomach 
and nervous system, and thus insuring a 
hearty appetite, perfect digestion, healthy 
secretion of bile, in short, a freedom from 
all his old symptoms, by daily exercise in 
the open air,* He calls exercise his 
stomachic. 

All glandular obstructions are much 
more frequent now than formerly ; this is 

• A recent author, distinpiislied In the profession, obserres, 
** By Lif Btenuic eiBitlon of the badf.irlih Tsry op^o tUel, in«« 
cases of indifealion might be eompletely cured." Aiid he adds, 
" I would recommend some of my Jair counlry- women, who 
IiBTe leisure as veil as mvaDS, to imptore the languid state of 
their circulaliou, and the delii^acy of thuirj complexions, by a 
sjBtem of eiercise in the open air, which will give colour to their 
cbseks.firmness to their muscles, tone to their nems, and enerKf 
to their mindH. " 

Dr. Johnson, <m Morbid SemibUitg <if the Slomaeh. 
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duefly owing to iaactivity, and therefore 
exerciBe will both prevent and cure them. 
It 18 w^ known that scrofula ia much 
influenced by ejcercise and firicti<m. That 
retj able ntgeon Sir Astley Cooper saya^ 
** b^ya will take exercise, and thus aie 
less . liaUe to Ab complaint, whilst gicla 
ara.not allowed, and, if pre-disposed to 
it, are almost always attacked by it." 

i^gam, if we refer to the effects of exer- 
cise in consumption, cunred spine, and 
palsy, we shall find them of the mott 
decisiTe and salutary nature. 

Many, who have not examined the sub<» 
ject, would hardly suppose that it could 
be attended with any great advantage ia 
consumption ; but when we consider that 
this is a disease of debility, that it is in 
hct 8im{4e debility, however induced, 
which generally paves the way for its 
attack, and that it is most effectually 
prevented^ in those constitutionally dis^ 
j)osed to it, by such means as maintain 
and augment the general energy of the 
frame,— -we shall readily perceive how 
extremely valuable exercise is likely to 



prove in this wide-spreading malady, 
because it is one of the most powerful 
methods by which to increase our strength, 
and to restore all the secretions. Another 
reason why exercise is attended with such 
excellent effects in consumption, is from 
its promoting the healthy functions of the 
skin, for between the skin and the Jungs 
■we know there exists so intimate a consent 
or sympathy, that when the secretion 
from the former is free and copious, the 
latter organs are always much relieved ; 
whereas ivhen the perspiration is in any 
degree checked, the lungs have propor- 
tionately more work to do, and are, con- 
sequently, oppressed and irritated. It is 
observed, that in training both men and 
horses, (during which process they take a 
vast deal of exeFcise,) scarcely any part 
of the body improves in its'condttion more 
than the skin, which becomes clear, 
smooth, well-coloured, and elastic. 

Constant travelling has often been found 
of signal service in consumption, and fie 
patients who have derived benefit from 
such exercise and change, but as yet short 
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of a cure, have uniformly become worse 
whenever they remained more than a day 
or two at a place. It is also remarkable, 
that consumptive persons, who have been 
reduced to a state of extreme weakness 
by thdir disease, can almost always bear 
travelling for several stages daily, without 
the least inconvenience, indeed they find 
themselves the better for it. 

The celebrated Sydenham used to re- 
commend horse exercise even in confirmed 
consumption, and asserts that it has often 
given relief in a manner almost incredible. 
He says, •• Several of my relations have 
been cnred by riding long joumies by my- 
advice. How desperate soever a con- 
sumption may, or is esteemed to be, yet 
I solemnly affirm, that riding is as effec- 
tual a remedy in this disorder,* as bark 

* Some pbyslciAns seem to doubt whether eousumption, when 
tniiy formed, is ever cored, but this is to disregard the evidene6 
of our B«Me8y (which some people are not unwilling to do,) in a 
matter of fiut. In my opinion, they may with as much propriety 
deny that infigestion, when fully formed, is curable. Notwith- 
standing the nneommon fatality of consumption, do we not hap- 
pily see continoally eases recover which had been by every one 
thought desperate, and that after hectic fever was clearly esta- 
blished? Can any man long in extensive practice deny this» 
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in ague ; provided the patient be carefnl 
to have his sheets well aired, and take 
sufficiently io?ig journies. But it must be 
observed, that such as are past the prime 
of life, must continue the use of riding 
much longer than such as are not yet 
arrived at that age ; which I have learned 
from much experience, that scarcely ever 
failed me." * But as authentic cases will 
prove to my readers more instructive and 
impressive than simple observation, I shall 
here insert an account of a very bad case 
of consumption, which was cured by 

-wilhont disputing the reality of a matter of f>ct? I thi"'' not 
SupjHijing Ihat ulceration has Inliea piece in llie lungs, wby 
should il not lieal there, under eOlcrienl trenlmcnt, as well as 
eliewhereT No food reasou caa be given nhy tt sboald not; 
and, indeed, we know it may. Tbe foUoning seDliment of Mr. 
Abemetby on this point, may be acceprable lo many of my 
ttaien. It is oddly expressed, and embrace! only B limited 
Yiew of the subject, but Is, nevertheless, valuable. He says, 
*' Can conauuiplian be curedl bless me, that's a questloD which 
« man who had lived in a dissecting room would laugh at: how 
■nany people do you eiamiue who liave lungs tube[EulB.r, which 
«ie otherwise aouud. What is consumption? It is (ulcerated) 
tubercle of the lungs ; then, if those tubercles were healed, and 
the lungs otherwise sound, the patieai must get better." 

AnatomietU Leetures. 

■ SydMiham's Worts, page Wfi. 
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exercisey undertaken at the advice of 
Dr. Sydenham's Son, who was also a 
physician. 

CASE II. 

** The core I am going to mention^ was of a 
j^entlemaQ wfao is related to the Doctor, and is 
oaw living in Dorsetshire, who was brought so 
low by. a consumption, that there seemed to be no 
possibility of a recovery, either by medicine, or 
exercise : but it being too late for the first to do 
any good, all that was to be done was to be ex- 
pected from the latter, though the Doctor did not 
fhinjL that even riding would then do. However, 
the poor gentleman seeing there were no other 
hopes 1^ WHS resolved to attempt to ride iaiD 
'die country ; bot was so extremely far gone, that 
at lus setting pat of town, he was forced \a be 
beid op on his horse by two porters, and when he 
got to Brentford or Honnslow, the people of the 
inn into which he put, were unwilUng to receive 
him, as thinUng he would die there, and they 
should have the trouble of a funeral. Notwitli- 
43taiiding, ke persisted in his riding by small joar- 
nies to Exeter; and got so mnch strength by ibe 
way, that thoogfa ' one day his horse, as he was 
drinking, laid down with him in the water, and 
he was forced to ride part of the day's journey 
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in that wet coodition, yet he sustained no barra 
by it, bat came to the above meDtioned place 
considerably recovered ; when tbiokiag' Le bad 
then gained bis point, he neglected to ride any 
more for some time. But afterwards finding him- 
self relapsing, be remembered the cantion which 
Dr. Sydenham bad given him, at his setting out, 
that if he should be so happy as to begin to re- 
cover, he should not leave off riding too soon ; 
for he would infallibly relapse and die, if he did 
not carry on that nieasnre long enough^ so be 
betook himself to bis horse again, and rode till 
he obtained a perfect recovery."* . 

Fuller relates the case of a physician, 
a Dr. Baynard, who, by constant riding 
in the open air, recovered from a con- 
sumption, when every body gave him 
over as lost. And a gentleman, whose 
son was troubled with pains in his left 
side, and seemed to be threatened with a 
consumption, if it had not actually begun, 
thought that it might be owing to want 
of exercise, and prevailed on him to try 
the skipping rope. He continued it for 
about a twelve-month, when it became 

* FuUer'i Modiclaa Gymnaslica, p. 198. 
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no longer necessary, as his health was 
perfectly re-established, and he was com- 
pletely cured of all tendency to con- 
sumption. 

I would not quit the subject of consump- 
tion without offering a few remarks on the 
propriety of the patient's removal to a 
foreign climate^ because I think it my 
duty to oppose this practice at every pos- 
sible opportunity, from being perfectly 
convinced of its inefficiency and danger. 
In the earlier stages, it is unnecessary, 
because we have in our own country a 
spot which offers at least equal, and every 
thing considered perhaps superior, advan- 
tages; and it is inefficient, since change 
of climate will not be attended with 
much benefit without constant exercise. 
In thje latter periods, it is dangerous, as 
experience has fully proved that, under 
such a change, this disease then runs a 
more rapid, and a more certainly fatal 
course, than if the patient had remained 
in England. This is, in short, the sum 
of medical experience on the subject; and 
I have no doubt that a great majority of 
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tiie most able physician& in this kingdom, 
■will, on due consideration, fully agree iu 
ike truth of this statement. It is a most 
mistaken notion to suppose, that the 
inhabitants of Madeira, Italy, the south of 
France or Lisbon,* are nearly exempt 
from consumptive disorders ; on the con- 
trary, they are very liable to them, and 
it is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
duration of the disease, in those countries, 
does not exceed, in general, from three to 
six months, especially in Italy. I have 
said above, that we have a spot in our 
own country superior to any foreign sta- 
tion, this is Penzance, the temperature of 

* 1 camot eoniiateallf enlarge here on tMs nibjecl, but mj 

readers sliDuld know, tlial itia physicians of 1(1117 ""^ Fraaoe 
Bclmowledfe, liiat iu a Imnilred deaths among the iiBlive inhabi- 
tantt;, tlieie toe tventy-Hre, at the leun, by pulmonBry consump- 
tion ; aod that ali the English physicians who liive long 
practised In Madeira or LiaboD, dissuade UB rrom sending 
palicnts thither. 

In respect to the propiiely of seodlng coaBUtnpUve pUicntt 
to Madeira, 1 woHld state a fact recorded by Dr. Renton, a. 
physician via resided there. He says, that of forty-seven of 
Euch patients seiut to that isiand, ttiirty-two died within sis 
months after their arrival ; six died on a second winter's trial of 
the climate ; ifli died after retannas to England, and the liite of 
g three was unceitaiu 1 
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which is exceedingly mild and equable ; 
and I most earnestly recommend my con- 
SHmptire readers, and more particularly 
my fiiir country-women who suffer under 
that disease, never to listen to any recom- 
mendation that would lead them from 
thdr natrre shores, but to trust to Pen- 
xance air, exercise, and travelling, (with 
»ittal>le medical treatment,) for the cure 
of their, malady. These, I am persuaded, 
wili often succeed, and if they do not, 
nothing will* Numbers of consumptive 
invalids, in the more respectable classes 
of society, annually fall victims to the 
remorval to a foreign climate, who would 
h^e been saved by remaining at home, 
and resortmg to the means just advised. 

Curvature of tlie spine, and growing 
out of the shoulder, are complaints which 
have very much increased of late years. 
W^ lately meet with them among boys 
or young men, but they are frequent 
^oootOJkg ^b and young women, especialiy 
in the mOTt respectable and higher classes 
of society ; and the most able of the; pro* 
fcssion tuaversaliy agree, that debility is 
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their chief cause, and exercise their only 
remedy. 

A lateral curvature of the spine is, 
indeed, now become so common, as to 
a source of alarm to almost every 
;ctable famil; — ^~t there are several 
ters, and a c of much aoxiety 

ess to )arents, at which 

we can I for distortion is a 

IS e 1 oung lady. That 

i lint is ;ry great majority 

' ;es, C! ieficient exercise, 

I'ea by rcurastances, and 

especially by ttie laci, that we very sel- 
dom meet with it among the children of 
the poor, and that among the more re- 
spectable classes of society, it is almost 
entirely confined to the girls.* Parents 
are, of course, anxious to know, what can 
be the cause of this malady becoming so 
frequent, — we answer, it lies in the palpa- 



* " For fifty young ladies who become twUled between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, there is not mora than one poor girl 
slmilnrly affected. And for one hundred young ladies, who ate 
*wi»ted, there is not one young geiillenmn." 

Shan on TreatmaU qf Spinal Diitortions, p. 3, 
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ble and radical defects of the modem 
system of physical education. The cele-n 
brated John Hunter used to say, twenty 
years ago> that children were made 
crooked by the means taken to make 
them straight; and so it is. . In these 
cases^ the subject of prevention is one of 
considerable moment to every respectable 
family, because it is far more easy to pre- 
vent these evils than to cure them, and, 
therefore, I would observe, that the pre- 
ventive means are plenty of pure air, 
active exercise, early rising, nourishing 
food, and a proper regulation of the 
bowels; Back-boards, stiff stays, and 
other means frequently employed to pre- 
serve and improve the shape, are worse 
than useless, and ought never to be used. 
When, girls are weakly, care should be 
taken, not to fatigue them in any seden- 
tary employment, in which they may be 
engaged, as in standing in classes during 
lexamination, sitting at the piano, &c. ; 
and they ought not to be kept in school 
more than for a very moderate period, at 
Bach time.. : It. would be far better both 

K. 
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for teachers and pupils, if the period of 
instruction never extended beyond two 
hours at one time. Above all, active 
exercise in the open air is essential, to 
preserve the muscles and bones in that 
state of strength and vigour, which is the 
most effectual safe-guard against personal 
deformity of this description ; for it must 
be evident to all, that if the bones pes* 
sess due consolidation and iirmness, aiui' 
the muscles proper strength, the indir 
vidua] will grow up in a natural manner, 
and there will be no inclination of the body 
to either side ; but if, on the contrary, the 
bones become soft, and the muscles de- 
bilitated, there will inevitably follow an 
undue inclination to that side which is 
the weakest, or to which the girl feels 
most disposed to yield, in order to gain 
the greatest ease. This inclination in 
the beginning, is, of course, partial and 
slight, but in the growth of the patient, 
it soon becomes fixed, permanent, and 
often very considerable, apd thus a 
marked deformity takes place. Parcnla 
should know and consider, that under a 
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^efidency of exercise, the bones, espe- 
cially of children, invariably become soft 
and yielding, and that in endeavouring to 
impart solidity and strength to them, 
nothing can supply the place of exercise 
in the open air. It is well known that 
the bones of a race horse during training, 
and tliose of a healthy labourer, pursuing 
his ordinary work, are as hard as ivory, 
but if either the animal or the man are 
much confined within doors, and deprived 
of proper exercise, their bones readily 
become soft. 

In regard to the cure of these affec- 
tions, I believe it to be fully ascertained, 
that regulated exercise in the open air is 
the grand means of recovery, and I have 
no doubt it will perfectly cure the most 
frightful spinal distortions, even after 
severe cough, emaciation, and excessive 
weakness, have been induced by the con- 
tiiinance of the disease. Much will un- 
questionably depend on the proper regu- 
lation of the exercise, and many surgeons 
kiaye appeared to me to fail of success 
in the treatment of lateral curvature, be- 

K 2 
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cause the exercise employed was not 
sufficient. It should never be of a violent 
kind, but gentle at first, afterwards free 
and active, being carried on for at least 
four hours a day, at proper intervals, and 
-as much as possible in the open air. 
tNourishing food, cheerful society, and 
r.regulation of the bowels, with rest on a 
.hard mattress when the individual is not 
•exercising, must also be afforded. As a 
proof of the great value of exercise in 
the cure of the present malady, I have 
transcribed the following case from Capt. 
Clias's observations on gymnastic exer- 
cises : — 

CASE ni. 

^' Miss A. B., aged sixteen years, bad been 
^effected for'several years with a distortion of the 
.jspine, from .the right to the left side, with gene- 
ral weakness, particularly of the arms and chest; 
sbe was extremely pale and thin ; her sleep much 
disturbed, and her appetite nearly gone. She bad 
an obstinate cough; her voice was weak, and 
nearly inaudible. She had a continued pain in 
the left side, resulting from the presaure of staySf 
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ifbich she had worn for some months with the 
expectation of re-establishing the straight position 
of her back. Her head reclined apon her chest ^ 
and what are called the false ribs on the left side 
were bent one over the other, and forced inwards. 
In this condition the young lady was conGded to 
my care, on the 22d of October, by a physician 
who .had seen and visited her for some years.. 
I may be allowed to say, that it was almost with 
repugnance that 1 engaged to employ my system 
of exercise in the case of a person who appeared 
to be nearly in a dying condition, but the entreaties 
of the relations, and the solicitations of the me- 
scal attendant, were so urgent, that I could not 
forbear making the trial. The table of exercises 
which I employed in this case, will give a just 
idea, to those persons who interest themselves in 
this practice, how far I deserved the confideoco, 
reposed in me. 

*' Tabh of the Gymnastic Exercises resorted to^ 
in this case, by which the reader will perceive 
the slow but gradual manner in which patients,, 
in such cases, proceed from slight exercises to 
ihoss which require greater strength and exer* 
iion, 

"I. To make prolonged inspirations, sitting* 
3. Prolonged inspirations, the patient standing, 
the arms fixed. 8. The same exercise, the arms 

k3 



hanging down. 4, The same, the arms extended 
borizoii tally. 5. Tlie same, the arms fixed to a 
borizonlal pole. 6. Deep insplrattoQ, and connt- 
ing a nnmher withont drawing the breath. 7. 
Mo?enient of the feet on the ground, the patient 
sitting. 8, Deep inspiration, the patient lying 
on the left side, and leaning on the elbow. 9. In 
the same position lo raise and to lower the body. 

10. Walking slowU, and making deep inspirations. 

11. Walking a little faster, and counting several 
steps without drawinf; breath. 12. Bonding- 
withotit rising, the weak hand fixed above. 13. 
Beating time, with both hands fixed to the hori- 
zontal pole. 14. 15. Beating time, bearing a 
weight in the weak hand; 16. 17. Lifting np a 
small Ijox fiom the ground with both hands, and 
then with the weak hand. 18. 10. 20. To de- 
claim without moving, and to sing without draw- 
ing breath. 21.22.23.24. Movements of balance 
simple, in front and on one side. 25. 26. 2". 
28. Develop other motions of the arms, and to 
imitate the motion of sawing. 29. 30, These 
exercises with the weak hand only. 31. 32. To 
draw upon a spring with the weak hand only, 
aod then with the arms and body fixed. 33. 
Seated on the ground, to rise with the assistance 
of the arms, the feet fixed. 34. Lying down hori- 
zontally, to raise the body without the assistance 
of the arms. Other exertions of a similar kind, 
which it is not necessary to describe, follow these. 
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^ On die 37th of November, the eoagfa hsLying 
entirely oeased, and the progress of the patient 
giviog me reason to expect the hiqppiest resultty 
I began to employ friction, daring the exercise* 
on the diseased parts. At this time, I also took 
%ith her the first promenade, the weak arm sap- 
ported, and afterwards in a carriage. On the 
IStb of January, she was so mnch recovered, that 
ibe conld without inconvenience resume her les- 
fons in siaging, playing, and drawing, and walk 
several miles withoat fatigue. , The cough and 
pain in the side bad entirely ceased ; she had an 
appearance of health, and her spirits were good. 
All tiie animal functions were perfectly re- 



1 cannot but enter my protest in this 
place against the employment of instru- 
ments in lateral curvature of the spine. 
Chesher's Collar, Callam's Back, and 
other similar instruments, are worse than 
trash, because they serve to amuse the 
tninds of patients, till, after experiencing 
theif worthlessness, it is often too late to 
fesort to better means. Independently of 
this, they too commonly prevent the indi- 
vidual who wears them from taking proper 

k4 
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exercise, which is alone an insupera- 
ble objection to their use. In shortt 
these wretched expedients, like the wind- 
lasses, and other complicated instruments, 
used in France with the sanie views, 
serve no better purpose than to fay the 
maker. The practice of laying patients 
down constantly on the back is another 
vile plan, apparently still resorted to by 
some medical men. I am happy to find 
that Sir Astley Cooper and Mr. Aber- 
jiethy, most decidedly object to this me- 
thod of treatment. There is now a phy- 
sician in London, who, forsooth, confines 
his ill-fated patients on their backs, and 
stretches and pummels their spine, with 
the view to reduce a dislocated bone 
there, to which dislocation he says this 
lateral curvature is owing ! It is my ob- 
ject to expose measures, not men, but, in 
truth, an honest man can scarcely refrain 
from expressing his indignation, in plain 
terms, against the physician who can 
continue, in the present enlightened times, 
to pursue so barbarous and so injurious a 
treatment. His patients may, indeed, be 
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styled ill-fated, for if they place con- 
fidence in him long, they can hardly fail 
to be crooked for life. 

There are few diseases in which exer- 
cise, united with temperance, will pro- 
duce more wonderful effects than in gout«. 
The celebrated Dr. CuUen used to say, 
that they are, in most instances, a cer- 
tain remedy for this cruel disorder ; and 
Sydenham, who is justly styled the 
modem Hippocrates, affirms, that nothing 
so effectually prevents the indigestion of 
the humours, (which he considers to be 
the principal cause of the gout,) and con- 
sequently strengthens so much the fluids 
and solids, as exercise. But as there is 
more necessity for making a thorough 
change in the constitution in gout, than 
in most other chronic diseases, so exer- 
cise, unless it be used daily, will do no 
service, and perhaps may do mischief, by 
causing a fit, if resorted to after it has 
been abandoned for a considerable space 
of time. Indeed, if exercise be omitted, 
all the remedies which have hitherto been 
discovered, will be of little avail. Syden- 

k5 
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ham considered riding on horseback as 
the best sort of exercise ; and, indeed, so 
advantageous in the gout, and other chro- 
nic diseases, that if any person, he ob- 
serves, were master of so effectual a 
remedy, and possessed, at the same time, 
the means of concealing it, he might 
easily raise a considerable fortune. In 
my opinion, long walks should be taken 
as well as long rides, by all goaty people, 
who are not advanced in years.* The 
following case exemplifies the beneficial 
influence of exercise, in the cure of gout. 
It illustrates what I mean by sufficient 
active exercise. It is only now and then 
ive meet with an invalid who takes enough 
exercise to cure his complaint, whatever 
that may be. A little of it is always 
found beneficial, but it requires invariably 
a great deal, perfectly to overcome a 
severe and fixed disease : — 

■ " The man who wishes to preserve MmBelf from goat, mmt 
Iltte bodily exercise. He must ind out that [kind of exercise 
whicli agrees viih bim, and checks his comjilaiut ; and to this 
he must deliver himselT up without reserve, fearing' only oDe 
thing— that of exerclHiag too little." 

Dr. John*on m Gout, \f. 100. 
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CASE IV. 

A yootig man, at the i^e of twenty-five years^ 
was of a most eocHniioas corpulence of body* 
He was an only son, and very rich, He ex- 
perienced an attack of gont^ which frightened him 
so mach, that he entered on the following regime 
of exercise. On Mondays, he played at' tetinis, 
fSoHT three or fonr hoars in the forenoon ; on Toes* 
days, he devoted the same space to mall; on 
Wednesdays, he hunted; on Thursdays, he rode; 
on Fridays, he exercised at arms ; on Saturdays, 
he walked to one of his country seats, three 
French leagues distant; and on Sundays, re- 
turned on foot again. The remedy proved so 
successful, that at the end of eighteen months 
he was reduced to common dimensions. He 
married ; and, continuing his exercises, got rid 
of all the humours with which he had been 
gorged. From a mis-shapen mass, he became a 
well-made and vigorous man, exempt from gout^ 
and eigoying perfect health.* 

i ought not to omit to remark here^ 
that exercise, particularly by riding oa 
horseback^ and friction, is of essential 

* GuUbert on Gout, p. 101. 
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serrice in chroaic disease fixed in the 
abdomen, whether occurring in the me- 
senteric glands, or intestines; and I am per- 
suaded, that many cases of this descrip- 
tion are lost for want of this most salutary 
aid to the power of appropriate medlcine,j^ 
Of this class of maladies, are tumefactioifl 
of the mesenteric glands, severe pro- 
tracted looseness of a chroDic kind, fre- 
quent tormenting colic pains, &c.* The 
excellent effects of riding in the cure o£ 
obstinate looseness, is exemplified in the 
following striking case. 

CASE V. 

" A clergyman, with whom I am acqaainfed, 
liring; in Ibe conntrj", happened some jears ago 
io fall into a lingering diarrhoea, whicli hung 
upon him some years, and eluded (he force of 
tiie best medicines of all sorts, and bronght iiim 
so low, that he had no hopes of recovery left. 

* 1 can very cosBdeutly Tecommend oae of the pilk. No. 3. 

(see th« end of the volume,) taken eTery nighl, as a most appro- 
priate aod pDwerrul auxiliary to hor$e exercise and friction ia 
curing tbese inleriial diseases, Somelimes ». quatler ot a pint 
or mure; of compound derociion uf sarsaparJiH may likewise be 
taken, twice a day, in addition to the pill, witli increased, 
advantage. 
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When be was in this condition, a physician of 
the city advised him to try what riding on horse- 
back would do ; not a slight trial or two, bat a 
close application to it ; and his physician told me 
bimself, that he charged him to keep to a brisk 
onotion, enjoining withal a very strict diet, that 
if the disease shoold be checked by the exercise, 
it might not by any improper food, have occasion 
to break pat again. He set upon this coarse in 
his own grounds, which are very large and spa- 
cious, and by these means was restored to perfect 
health again.*^* 

• Sydenham speaks in the highest terms 
of the efl&cacy of exercise in bilious colic, 
and other complaints depending on abdo- 
minal obstruction. After describing the 
proper medicinal treatment of this pro- 
tracted cohc, he proceeds, ** But if it 
should return upon omitting the opiate, 
as it sometimes happens, I have hitherto 
discovered nothing that will so certainly 
promote the cure, as taking long journeys 
on horseback, or in a coach, observing in 
the mean while to give an opiate every 
morning and evening. For by this kind 

* Faller^s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 189. 
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of exercise the morbific matter is brought 
to the surface of tbe body, and the blood, 
broken and divided by the continual mo- 
tion, does, as it were, undergo a new de- 
puration, and at length the bowels are 
greatly strengthened and refreshed by this 
way of rousing the natural heat. Nor do 
I think it beneath me to own, that I have 
frequently cured this disease by this exer- 
cise, when all other means had failed me."* 
In continuing his remarks on the cure of 
this affection, this illustrious physician, 
details a successful case, which I consider 

* Tbe oelebraled Dr. Haxhoin strongly recoromFndsd horse 
exercise for Ihe cure of ihis malady. '• Nolhing-, (sayB he,) 
Btreagthena the viicera aud Intestines more than riding on ho^3l^- 
back. Tor by Ihe very difTcrenl and fre<|Uenl Bgilnliana of the 
body which this exercise occasions, it gently shakes ali the 
parts ot [he lower belly, and by this means drives out aH 
viscidities containeil in tile bowels and Wood vessels, and 
emineDlly promotes Ihe circulation of Ihe blood through the 
mcBeDterlc vessels, and the ramifications of the great vein at the 
liver, where it circulates slowest. Moreover, it appear* by 
namerous experiment!, that perspiration is much increnaedby 
riding; whence it protes serviceable not only Id (tiis, but In 
most chronic diseases, by driving the noxious humours to ano- 
ther part, and eipelling them by the pores. In reality, riding 
only bas cured where tedious courses of medicine have failed ; 
when, therefore, the patient can sit a horse, let him ride every 
day." Huikam De JWorfi. Colic, page Sa 
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wortby of record here, both on account 
ef it& proring the value of the means em* 
ployed, and exhibiting the amiable con<* 
duct of the narrator. 

CASE VI. 

** Daring these years, one of my poor neigh** 
boors^ yet living, was seized with a most violent 
hilious colic, which he had long endeavoored 
ineffectnally to relieve by cathartics, glysters, 
and swUlowing leaden ballets. I had recoorse 
here to the frequent nse of opiates, nor did they 
prove onsnccessfal, for he remained tolerably 
easy whilst he was taking them. Bat perceiving 
^ey only palliated, and did not eradicate his 
disorder, for it retarned immediately after the 
effect of the opiate was gone off, 1 had com* 
passion on the man, labouring under low cir- 
cumstances, and a violent disease, and lent him 
a horse to ride a long journey as above directed ; 
and after riding a few days, his bowels became 
so strong as to be able to expel the remains of 
the disease, and he recovered perfectly by this 
means without the assistance of opiates."^ 

It would occupy too large a portion of 
this small work for me to describe all 
the uses of exercise in the relief and cure 

* Bydenham's Works, page 199* 
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of diseases; but I would observe, in con- 
cluding this part of the subject, that its 
beneficial effects in chronic rheumatism 
also are fully proved, at which we cannot 
be surprised, when we consider, that it 
has a manifest power in improving the 
general health, and promoting a free per- 
spiration, and thus remo^g two of the 
principal causes of this disorder. Dr. 
Marcet relates, that a gentleman, after 
every other means had been tried in vain 
for the cure of an obstinate sciatica, re- 
solved to try the effects of sweating walks. 
For that purpose, he got stockings, 
drawers, and shirts of fleecy hosiery, and 
applied eight thicknesses of flannel to 
the chief seat of the disorder, beside 
warm pantaloons and a great coat. The 
walk he took, thus equipped, was from 
one to two miles, according to the state 
of the weather. The consequence was a 
profnse perspiration. When he returned 
home, he had a couple of changes of well 
aired flannel, and then lay down upon a 
bed not warmed. He is convinced that 
exercise is greatly preferable to heated 
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air, or hot. water. His complaint was 
completely cured ; his appetite increased ; 
his general health improved; and he be* 
came less sensible of cold, or variation of 
temperature. 

. Having now, I trust, satisfactorily de- 
monstrated the importance and utility of 
exercise in the preservation of health, and 
the prevention and cure of disease, and 
brought forward such facts as will induce 
my readers to resort to, and persevere in,, 
the daily use of this most efficient and 
agreeable method of securing health and 
long life, I shall advert to the different 
kinds and quantity of exercise, first tran^ 
scribing a pleasant story in point, from 
Voltaire: — "Ogul, (says Voltaire,) a vo- 
luptuary who could be managed with 
difficulty by his physician, on finding 
himself extremely ill from indolence and 
intemperance, requested advice :— * Eat a 
Basilisk stewed in rose-water," replied 
the. physician. In vain did the slaves 
search for a Basilisk, until they met with 
Zadig, who, approaching Ogul, exclaimed, 
' Behold that which thou desirest ; ' * but 



.■i^ooaed be, 'it is not to be 

^'^Miu rirtues must enter throogh 

^^ / hare, therefore, enclosed it 

^£* ball, blown ap, and covered 

^j fine skin; thou must strike this 

j#Ttii all thy might, and I must strike 

^ffckagwn, for a considerable time, and 

^flbserving this regimen, and taking no 

^ler drink than rose-water for a few 

Ays, thou wilt see and acknowledge the 

I dfect of my art,' The first day Ogul 

' was out of breath, and thought he should 

have died from fatigue ; the second he 

was less fatigued, and slept better: in 

ei^t days he reco%'ered all his strength. 

Zadig thee said to him, ' There is no such 

thing in nature as a Basilisk ! but thou 

hast taken exercise and been temperate, and 

hast, therefore, recovered thy health.' " 

OF THE VARIOUS SORTS OP EXERCISE. 

Exercise is of various kinds, but I shall 
confine myself to a consideration of those 
which are the most useful, and the moat 
readily employed, the principal of which 
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are gymnastic exercises , walking, riding, 
gestati&n, and friction. 

Gymnastic exercises were originally con- 
sidered in a military point of view alone ; 
but philosophers and physicians soon per- 
ceived, how conducive they were to health 
and strength ; how many ailments vanished 
in the midst of those various and com* 
plicated movements which they rendered 
necessary, and what energy these motions 
imparted to the most important functions 
of the body. They observed, that even 
^convalescents, by adjusting the use of 
these exercises to their respective degrees 
of strength, recovered expeditiously even 
from a long and painful train of maladies. 
Hence> the gymnastic art became an ob- 
ject of public attention, as an important 
branch in the education of youth, and a» 
materially contributing to the preserva- 
tion and to the perfection of the human 
race. 

Herodicus, who instructed Hippocrates 
\imBe\f in the art of physic, being master, 
we are told, of one of the Grecian pakestrte, 
w gymnasia, observed that the youths 
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under his care, who took their proper 
exercises, were in general very healthy 
and strong; he thence began to attribute 
it to their constant exercising. Indulging 
this thought, he began to establish these 
exercises as a means of preserving or 
recovering health, and formed certain rules 
for that purpose, which have been lost 
for many ages. They were once, however^ 
in great esteem ; and Herodicus is to be 
accounted, if not the inventor, at least the 
first great improver of so useful an art. 

The ancients, in general, had so high 
an opinion of gymnastics, that Plato and 
Aristotle, and other great authorities,, 
considered a commonwealth as defective, 
in which they were neglected ; and they 
reasoned thus: As the improvement of 
the mindy which ought to be our constant 
aim, cannot be accomplished without the 
aid of the body, is it not incumbent on us. 
to promote the health and strength of the 
body, that it may be capable of serving 
the mind, and of assisting, instead of 
impeding, its operations. ? Hence, Plato, 
in Protagoras, calls him a cripple, who> 
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cultivating his mind alone^ suffered his 
body to languish through inactivity and 
sloth. 

The most useful gymnastic exercises are 
leaping, throwing the discus, or quoit, 
playing with the foot-ball, and fencing. 

Leaping ranks among the first of the 
gymnastic exercises; it strengthens, and 
gives elasticity to the feet, legs, knees, 
thighs, and indeed the whole frame ; it 
braces every muscle, invigorates the cou- 
rage, improves the faculty of measuring 
distances by the eye, and gradually im- 
parts such a command over the balance of 
the body, as tends greatly to secure us 
from all hazard of dangerous falls. The 
-exercise of leaping among the ancients, 
was confined to distance, but in modem 
times it has extended also to height. One 
Ireland, a native of Yorkshire, in the 
-eighteenth year of his age, by a fair spring, 
without any assistance, trick, or deception, 
leaped over nine horses, standing side by 
side, and a man seated on the middle 
horse ! He also jumped over a garter, 
held fourteen feet high; and at another 
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jamp, he kicked a bladder, hanging at 
least sixteen feet from the ground.* This 
is a convincing proof what amazing agility 
and strength constant exercise will impart. 

Throwing the discus, or quoit, was one 
of the principal gymnastic exercises prac*- 
tified among the ancients, amd it is to be 
regretted that it has almost grown into 
entire disuse in our day, at least among 
gentlemen. It is well calculated to ex- 
pand, the chest, strengthen the back and 
arms, and to exercise effectually the whole 
of the superior portion of the body* The 
foot-ball is likewise a pastime worthy of 
Attention, and may with great advantage 
be resorted to alternately with the throwing 
the discus, for as the latter exercises the 
superior extremities, the former gives 
energy and activity to the lower limbs. 

There is scarcely any gymnastic exer- 
cise, with a view to health, better entitled 
to the attention of those who are placed 
among the higher classes of society, than 
that of fencing. The positions of the 
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body in fencing, have, for their objects, 
erectnesfl, firmness, and balance ; and in 
practising that art, the chest, neck, and 
fihoulders, are placed in positions most 
beneficial to health. The various motions, 
also, of tibe arms and limbs, whilst the 
body maintains its erect position, enable 
the muscles in general to acquire both 
strength and tone ; and in young people, 
the bones of the chest or thorax neces- 
sarily become more enlarged, by means of 
whicb a consumptive tendency may be 
avoided^ Various instances may be ad- 
ducedy where fencing has prevented con- 
sumpdons, and other disorders. It ha^ 
been remarked also, that those who prac- 
tice this art. ai)e, in general, remarkable for 
long life, and for the good health they 
^njay. libe celebrated Locke used to 
-mcommend fencing as a good exercise for 
health, in the strongest terms. 

Walhki^^ There is no exercise so natu- 
ral to uip or in every respect so conducive 
to healthy as walkings It is the most 
perfect in which the human body can be 
employed i fi>r by it every limb 'n put in 
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motion, and the circulation of the blood 
is effectually carried on, throughout the 
minutest veins and arteries of the system. 
Both the body and the mind are enlivened 
by walking; and even when carried to an 
extreme, it has often been found highly 
serviceable in nervous diseases. This 
salutary and most excellent exercise is ia 
the power of every body having the use 
of their limbs, and can be adapted, in 
degree and duration, to the various cir- 
cumstances and wishes of each individual. 

Walking is of two kinds, either on plain 
ground, or where there are ascents. The 
latter is in every respect greatly preferable, 
as by it the lungs are exercised, and the 
ascent and descent agitates the body, 
unless it be in a weak state, with a useful 
Tariety. Walking against a high wind is 
very severe exercise, and not to be recom- 
mended. { 

As, from various circumstances, persons 

residing in large towns, and engaged in 

sedentary occupations, cannot take all 

that exercise abroad, that may be neces 

• sary for their health, they oughts as much 
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as possible, to accustom themselves to be 
vralking about, even in their own houses, 
instead of sitting so much at desks and 
tables, as is usually the case. This rule 
is peculiarly necessary to be attended to 
by literary men ; and though such practice 
does not make up for the want of exercise 
abroad, yet it is the best substitute for it. 

It was an old rule, ** after dinner to set 
a while, and after supper to walk a mile;' 
but that adage is not consistent with the 
hours kept in modern times. When sup- 
per, however, was very early, those who 
resided in the country might have the 
advantage of walking two or three miles 
previous to their going to bed. It is said, 
that such a walk brought on a gentle 
breathing sweat, which was favorable to 
repose ; and that next morning, they awoke 
with a clear head, and found refreshment 
from their sleep, of which the indolent 
have no idea. 

The following rules are recommended to 
the attention of those who are attached to 
this excellent species of exercise. 1. 
The most proper walk, for health, is in a 

L 



pure and dry air, and in rather an elevated 
situation, avoiding marshy and damp 
plains. 2. In the summer season, the 
walk to be taken morning and evening-, 
but by no means during the middle of the 
day, unless guarded from the oppressive 
heat of the sun, under the shade of woods 
or forests; in winter, the best period of 
the day is usually after breakfast, or from 
tentoone. 3. It is advisable, occasionally 
to change the place where you walk, for 
the same place, constantly gone over, may 
excite as many disagreeable and painful 
sensations as the closet or the study. 4. 
We ought to accustom ourselves to a 
steady and regular, but not to a very 
quick pace; in setting out, it should be 
rather slower than what we afterwards 
indulge in. 5. An agreeable companion 
contributes much to serenity of mind ; but 
unless the mode of walk is similar, as well 
as the taste and character coogenial, it is 
better to walk jdone ; as either the one or 
the other of the two companions most be 
subjected to some constraint. 6. To read 
during a walk is an improper action, 
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fa^^ly dttrimental to the eyes, and 
d^troye aitnost all the good effects that 
^m be clerived from the exercise. 

Tke t^elebfated Captain Barclay's styie 
f^ wm^mg is to bend forward the body, 
flud to throw its weight on the knees. 
ffii «i^ 18 short, and his feet are raised 
«a^y ^ few inches from the ground. Any 
p^lreon who will try this plan, will find 
tbtt his pace will foe quickened, at the 
w&me tune he will walk with more ease to 
kittself^ and be better able to endure the 
&tigue of E kmg journey, than by walking 
ia a position perfectly erect, which throws 
too much of the weight of the body on 
tike luikld^joints. He always uses thick- 
iroled shoeii and lamb's wool stockings. 
It is a good rule to shift the stockings 
i)Pet|il^tly during the performance of a 
long distance ; but it is indispensably re- 
^^ite to hiBlve shoes with thick soles, and 
«o kt|fey that all unnecessary pressure 
iM tbe feet may be avoided.* 

Mkli$^ on horseback h^s been justly 

l2 
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celebrated as a very useful sort of exercise, 
more especially to invalids. In general, 
it may be laid down as a rule, sanctioned 
by experience, that riding is the best ea^er- 
cise for regaining healthy and walking for 
retaining it. Riding certainly strengthens, 
in a most effectual manner, the stomach 
and intestines; and to the hypochondriac, 
and those whose spirits are broken down by 
grief, it is an inestimable remedy. It is less 
tiresome and laborious to the inferior limbs 
than walking, so that persons in a weak 
state of health can use it with less pain or 
difficulty; at the same time, it must be 
admitted, that the legs and feet are apt to 
get stiff and cold by riding, unless some 
exercise on foot be afterwards taken, 
which should always be done when prac- 
ticable. For those in tolerable health, 
riding is best adapted for the summer, and 
walking for the winter. To those whose 
business or pursuit does not permit them 
to devote much of their time to exercise^ 
riding is certainly preferable, more espe- 
cially in cities, as on horseback they are 
at once brought out into the fresh air, and 
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the body is so thoroughly agitated, that it 
does not require to be so long continued 
as some other exercises; an hour and a 
half, in general, being sufficient. 

It has been correctly remarked, that 
those who design to make riding turn to 
account, must make it a pleasure, and 
must find out a horse that entirely suits 
their humour, and then it will not be easy 
for them not to delight in a creature which 
will readily perform all they expect from 
him. Among the numerous cases of severe 
disorder cured by riding, which might be 
brought forward here, I have selected the; 
following for the reader's consideration,, 
and, I hope, instruction. It is the cas& 
of Dr. Ward, then Bishop of Salisbury, 
and is from the pen of the celebrated 
Sydenham. 

CASE VII. 

' " One of oar prelates, (says SydeDham,) a man 
eminent for wisdom and learning, after that he 
had for a long time given himself intemperately 
to his studies, and with the whole stress of his 
mind, which in him is very great, applied himself 

l3 
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t9o taiach ia close thinl^ittg^ fetf al length iMlto Hm 
lijrpocbondriaeal disten^r, wiiio]| CLontiiwiig^ % 
pood while, all thje feFments of his body were 
vitiated, and all the digestions qaite sabverted^ 
](Ie had more than once gone throagh the chal|)r- 
beate course; be had tried almost all the miseral 
iraterSy as likewise a»tiscorbatio» of ati^ kkidBp 
and testaceous powders, in order to the sweetett^ 
ing of his blood. Tbus» wbat with the diaeaM^ 
tmd wbat with the care» continued for sot max^ 
years together, being nearly destroyedi^ he wai^ 
seized with the colliquative diarrhoea, which in 
the consumption, and other chronical distempers, 
wl)en all the digestions are quite spoiled, is wont 
to be the forerunner of death : when he at )(liiigtb 
consulted me, I presently considered thai: there 
was no more place left for mediciQes^ siQce h^ 
had taken, so many and sa eflScacious,, t.o/ so little 
paqpose> and therefore advised hins^, for the 
ireasonS' above-mentioned, to commit, him^self 
wholly to riding for a cure, beginning first with 
small stages, such as were most suitable with so^ 
weak a condition. I desired him to persist daily 
in' that practice, till in bis own opinion he was 
very well, increasing his stages gradually every 
day till he should come to rid^ as many miles in a 
^y, as more prudent and moderate tra^ireHeMi 
usually do, when upon account of theuP'sffiuM ihfVp 
get out on a long journey : diat he she«M' DOt> be» 
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foKcitpWr «■ to what he ate or drank, or have any 
cegard to tbe weather ; bat that he shoold, like a 
traTeller, take np with whatsoever he met with. 
To he short; he set apon this coarse, gradaally 
aogmenting the distance of his ridings, till at 
length he came to ride twenty, nay, thirty miles 
m day; and as sooa he perceived himself better 
after a few days trial, he was animated with the 
wottderfiihieu of the event, and persevered in the 
iaae course fat some months ; in which space of 
lime he rode several thousand miles, as he told 
me himself, antil he was not only well, but had 
acquired a strong and robust habit of body." 

Gt9t9tkm^ Conveyance in close carriages 
u rather aiL elegant piece of luxury than 
m mode of healthful exercise. If an invalid 
ia ao extremely weak as to be incapable of 
taking any other exercise, he had better 
use this than none, but it is one that can 
Mver with propriety be recommended 
tmder any other circumstances.* One or 

* Dr. Fnnklin has some pertinent remarks on this subject. 
" We abound, (says he,) in absurdity and inconsistency. Thus, 
HMMiglilt; to aaMfally agreed, that taking the air is a good thing, 
jratwJwt MHliM against air! What stopping of crevices I 
What VTippiiigapiD warm clothes I What shutting of doors 
aad wiadttw^ oiren in the midst of summer ! Many London 
Ibifllw §• Mil oDoe a day to take the air, three or four persons 
laaotMl^orpeiliapssix; these go three or four miles, or as 
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two of the windows ought always to be 
kept open. It has been truly said, lolling 
in a close carriage, unless a person be too 
weak to bear any other motion, only 
serves to destroy the beneiit of a more 
effectual, and even more pleasant exercise 
of the limbs. 

Using an open carriage is a more healthy- 
practice, and in sultry weather is one' 
that may prove desirable for invalids. It 
is highly advisable for people of rank and 
fashion to accustom themselves to the 
constant use of an open carriage, by which 
they could not fail to promote their health, 
and increase their strength, and be thus 
rendered much less susceptible to varia- 
tions in the weather.* 

tnnny lorns in Hyde Park, wUh llie gliises both up, all brealhing 
• over knd over again the same sir they brought out of town wilh 
them in lh(; coach, wilh the IcB^l cliange possible, auA rendered 
worse and worse iiTery momenl ; aucl iLii Ihey call taking 
the air f 

• I^ril Monboddo, the autiior of Ancteyd Metaphysial never 
would e.'itcr a carriage even in the severest weather, sloce ha 
looked upon it as an unj usiifiable (flTeininacy. lie annually rodu 
from Edinburgh to Loudon, and look other long joumies on 
horseback, and was also remarkable for his attachment to 
friction, and other modes of exercise. I[e died at the age ol 
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' Frictum. There is no subject to which 
it is more necessary to call the attention 
of every individual, desirous of preserving 
health, or attaining longevity, than to the 
advantages of friction. The ancients 
placed so high a value on it, that they 
scarcely passed a day without it ; whereas 
the modems pay but little attention to 
that useful practice. Yet how many there 
are, who keep a number of grooms to 
curry their horses, who would add ten years 
and upwards to their own comfoi^table existencey 
if they would employ but one of them ta 
curry themselves with a flesh-brush, night 
and morning. Almost every body knows 
what well currying will do to horses, in 
making them sleek and gay, lively and 
active, insomuch that it is equivalent to 
half their food. This it can no otherwise 
effect, than by aiding the circulation, and 
assisting nature to throw off, by perspira- 
tion, the recrements, or grosser parts of* 
the juices, which stop the full and free 
circulation. 

idsety, and loDf ftfier seventy found himself as hale, and, ia 
many nspectf , as i^gorous, as he had been at thirty or forty. 
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• pyccifliefy tSe same eflfteth wM? 
Ifte daify ^e ^ aetiine firiet!0i» on. tkf^ 
Bwman subject. 1* has groafr pos^ror w 
strengtKemng the digestive- oiffaiis<^ pWN- 
moting^ a free perspinrifen, resdhpk^ olfc- 
structibiis, Tbesening^ cdntraetioms^ a»dl 
imparting a eomfbrtaWb^ gRyir; anrf as 
increase of energy te^ the wfeote systeM. 
Thus it is uniformly of great service to the 
gt>uty and rheumatic, to this paralytic, the 
weakly, and the nervous ; in- short, to alt 
persons afflicted with any chronic disease, 
6r suffering under a state of general dfebi- 
Hty . It is also highly useful in promoting 
the growth and activity of chiftfren, andf 
in preventing those obstructions to which 
they are liable, and therefore merits the 
regard of every parent. 

Dr. Gadt)gan observes, that when a^ 
gouty person is unable to walk or ride at 
atl, he may, by degrees, be brought to do 
both, by means of friction, and this I firmly 
believe. For that purpose, until he can 
rub himself, a handy active servant, or 
two, must be employed to rub him all 
over, as he lies in bed, with flannels, or 
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Iba fleshrfanudi, which will contribute 
gMatiy to hnce aivd strengthen his nerves 
«nd- fibres, and circuhite his bloody with* 
out anj &tigue to himself. He must thus 
tadeafTOur, in^^^y ^^ S^^ strength to 
wslk or ride, till he is able to walk two 
or throe miles at a stretch, or to ride ten 
withcmt being weary. This may seem 
hut. a trifling prescription to those who 
hsfte never tried it sufficiently, or thought 
closely on the subject ; but it is of the 
utmo9i consequence, and its effects are 
amazing, especially upon all those who 
are too- weak to use any muscular motion 
themselyes. I>esault relates the case of 
a man. who attained the age of one hun- 
dred; but who, for thirty years before 
his death, preserved himself from gout, to 
which he had long been a martyr, by con- 
stsot friction. And Sir William Temple, 
who had been himself the subject of this 
disease, and had paid great attention to 
its correct and efficient treatment, ob-^ 
^rres, in reference to this point, that 
*' no man need have the gout, who can 
keep a slave." To these testimonies in 
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favour of the value of friction in gout, 
may add those of Dr. Rogers and Dri ^ 
Stukely, two very respectable physiciani ' 
of the last century. Dr. Rogers tried tha*^ 
plan of friction with oil, upon himself and 
others, with surprising efficacy, and de^ J 
clares he could give five hundred paMj 
ticular cases of its success. Dr. Stukelyi*! 
(who was a Fellow of the College of I 
Physicians,) published an interesting? 
pamphlet on the subject, and says h©^ 
tried it eleven years, " without any mis- y 
carriage that he was conscious of."' 
■ Frictions are also of great use in rheu- 
matism, paralytic affections, and either 
emaciation on the one hand, or corpu- 
lency ou the other. The ancients, it 
would appear, had the art of rendering fat 
people lean, and those that were too lean, 
fleshy, partly by means of active exercise 
in general, but more especially by fric- 
tions. Galen, in particular, is said in a 
short space of time, to have restored the 
flesh of many who had been emaciated, 

• Ring on Gout, page 65, 
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by means of friction with fet substances. 
It is reported on respectable authority, 
that a child having one of his legs strong 
and lusty, and the other much emaciated, 
frequent friction with flannels, held in the 
fames of myrrh and benjamin, rendered 
his emaciated leg as strong and lusty as 
the other. Burton states, that another 
child, about five years of age, who could 
not stand, and whose back was so weak 
that it was quite bent, by using friction 
all over his body, more especially on the 
back-bone, and with the assistance of cold 
bathing, was quite recovered. 

The case of Admiral Henry, of Rol- 
venden, in Kent, is a striking proof of the 
extraordinary power of exercise and fric- 
tion in the cure of disease. It is far too 
long an account for me to introduce here, 
but 1 would remark that, by these means, 
and more especially by active friction, he 
cured himself of a most severe and obsti- 
nate rheumatic attack, and of a most ex- 
cruciating pain in the eye, resembling tic 
douloureux, accompanied with great de- 
rangement of the general health, so that 



Jm was a cripple^ and altogeliliep vedisce^ 
^ a moat deploraUe state. After a loi^ 
eourse of fidctioii, to which means chiefty 
be attributes the restoration of hk healti^i 
he writes, at the adyanced ztge of nniety^ 
\y to tiie following effect :-~ 



^ I naver was better^ and, at preseor^ am likelji 
i» oontiiHie se. I step up and down stairs wifh 
aa ease that surprises myself. As to gout« and 
similar complaints, they dare* not approaclu I 
Bave gone lliroagh every disorder that man can 
go through, but pFague and fevers, and here I 
am in vtry good condition. I eat and drtnk 
most heartily;- my digestion is excellent, Mti 
•Tory food agrees, i can walk three miles to 
Teaterden without stopping.*' 

It is peculiarly calculated for those 
who have weak nerves, who lead a sed^o^ 
tary lifej, who are subjected to a weakness 
or contraction in their joints^ or who are 
thfeatened with paralytic disorders. They 
are thus enabled to supply the want ci 
exercise of other kinds, provided tbeif 
whole bodies, more particularly their limbs, 
are rubbed for half an hom*, morning an4 
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ereBiBgy wi(A a flesh-brush, till the parts 
begin to« grow red and warm. We shouM 
Ibegin with the arms, hands, feet, legs^ 
tmd tftighs; and thence proceed to the 
fifhonlAers^ back, and breast: the head 
should be rubbed last of all. The effects 
of this practice, when resorted to with 
care and constancy, are more important 
than can. be imagined ; and though it can- 
not be attended with all the advantagea 
ifmved from exercise in- the open air, yet 
k. k th« best substitute for more actiye 
•MrtioBe. that can be possibly suggested.* 
The emiiiient utility of friction in re» 
ducing indurations, and removing con- 
tractions and stiffness in the joints, is 
weU established. It was by a judicious 
plan of continued friction that the late 
Mr., Grosyenor, of Oxford, gained so 
gseat ft reputation for the cure of stiff 
joints, and many instances might easily 
be related of the value of his practice in 

* Dili^pent friction was one of the chief means which Cicero 
wmd to regsiB his health, and by which he was quite restored, 
after he had become so weak, that his friends and physicianf 
advised him to leave off pleading* 



I 
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such cases. Sir Astley Cooper observes, 
that when it is judiciously employed, thbi 
most beneficial results have been obtained^, 
in the most obstinate contractions, and he, \ 
relates the following interesting cases in 
proof.* 

CASE VIII. 

" A gentleman in tbe neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham, when shooting, receivefl a severe in-' i 
jury to his knee ; after tiie violence of the first 
inflammatory symptoms had terminated, there 
remained considerable swelling, stiffness, and 
indnration j for these he was attended by Mr. 
Attenbcrough, an eminent surgeon of Notting- 
ham ; as Ihe gentleman did not get better,Mr.A. 
sent him to town, and here he for some time con* 
tinned under my care and that of a physician ; 
still Ihe joint remained in the same state, and the 
means used were inadequate to afford relief. I 
advised him to go to Oxford, and consult Mr. 
Grosvenor. This he did ; and as soon as Mr. G. 
saw him, and heard that his limb had been kept 
quiet, he told him to walk to the bottom of Christ 
Church Meadow, and then return and dine, which 
he really did. Friction was used in this case,. 

• Surgical Lectures, No. VI. 
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with the (preatest saccess, for, within six weeks 
after he went to Oxford, he called apon me in 
town, quite recovered, and thanked me for re- 
commending him to Mr. Grosvenor.'' 

CASE IX. 

** The late Mr. Hey, of Leeds, (continues Sir 
Astlej G>oper,) had a son who met with a serious 
injury to his ankle-joint; after trying all tbat he 
conid to relieve it, he sent him to Mr. Grosve- 
nor; and under his care, by the judicious appli- 
cation of friction, the actions of the joint were 
completely restored." 

Friction may be applied to the body 
by the hand> or with flannel, rough 
woollen gloves, or the flesh-brush. The 
flesh-brush is by far the best mode of 
applying friction, unless where the assist- 
ance of aromatics or embrocations is ne- 
cessary. In cases where the application 
of cpld water, in addition to moderate 
friction is recommended, a sponge is 
sometimes made use of, from its power 
of absorbing water. But by immersing a 
flesh-brush in water, the same effect may 
be better obtained, as the advantages of 
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friction, and the warmth and circulation 
which it occasions, are then gained at the 
same time with those of the cold water. 
This is the best mode of applying cold 
water to the head in case of giddiness, 
apoplectic or paralytic affections, head- 
ache, ftc. in which cases the union of cold 
water and friction is often of inestimable 
benefit. 

The best time for using friction is in 
the morning and evening, when the sto- 
mach is not distended by food, and the 
proper period for continuing it is from 
fifteen to thirty minutes, at each time. 
In case of bad swellings, or stiff joints, it 
is generally necessary to employ it for an 
hour, twice a day. 

1 shall now conclude the important 
subject of friction with the following ilhts^ 
tration of its geod effects, in improving the 
general health of a distinguished literary 
character, who relates his own case.* 

* Sir John SlDcla!r^s Code of Health, page 450; 
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CASE X. 

'^ Haring been recommended the use of the 
flesb-bmsh at the age of sixty-seven, I desired 
to kopWf when was the best time for applying it; 
the answer was^ whenever most con?enient« 
Being iq liondon, and consequently denied tho 
Zeroise nsoally taken in the country, and being 
^u)customed to retire early to bed, I was subject 
to waking in the night. I took advantage of 
these opportunities to strip off my shirt and flan- 
nel waislQoat, to jump out of bed, and to brush,, 
(holding a bni3h in each hand,) till I was tired» 
and then went to bed again. This plan answered, 
and my sleep became unbrokeD, till the usual 
Boor of rising. I had, for many years, applied 
cold water, at all seasons, as soon as I was out 
of bed, but now changed it for the flesh-brush, 
using it during fifleen or twenty minutes: this 
eouthiued fbr about three months ; and it is re- 
laavkable^ that a cutaneous eruption, somewhat 
saaeiabiio^aBettbspiringe, which often appeared 
vpoA f^ftft of the body, entirely ceased, nor did 
it r#-aj^eiup until after the application of cold 
^iiajtier> t^ways followed by the brush, but in a 
degree seldomer, and less than formerly. It is 
more than a year since I began the use of the 
brash, and my health in general has, upon the 
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whole^ been better than for thirty years before* 
I had been much subject to rheamatic pains, but 
they have been brushed away with great success, 
once only excepted in the hip, and then by apply- 
ing salt and water, strong enough to swim an 
egg, rubbing it in with the hand before a fire, on 
going to bed, two of these applications carried it 
off. I do not know to what to attribute my good 
health, under God, unless to the flesh-brush, as 
no other variation in my habits of living took 
place. It appears to me, that it answers the 
purpose of moderate and healthy exercise, assists 
in freeing the skin from all imparities, and keeps 
the pores clear and open. The brush is applied 
to the back by means of a leather across its 
centre, thus rendering three brushes unnecessary. 
The harder the brushes are, the better for the 
operation." 

Beside the different kinds of exercise 
which I have now noticed, there are seve- 
ral others, that are very useful, but which 
it is not necessary for me to describe. 
I would observe, however, that the use of 
the shuttle-cock, and dumb-bells, and 
exercising the voice, are worthy of much 
regard, as tending to preserve health and 
prolong life. 
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• The use of the shuttle-cock is an excel- 
lent mode of exercise, and I have the more 
pleasure in recommending it, as it is so 
well calculated for females, who cannot, 
with conyenience and propriety, at all 
times, use so much riding or walking, or 
other kinds of exercise, as is necessary to 
keep them healthy. The shuttle- cock 
was a fashionable pastime among grown 
persons in the reign of James I, and it is 
a most desirable circumstance that it 
should again : become fashionable, espe- 
cially among ladies. With the advantage 
of its being a social diversion, it most 
agreeably exercises the whole human 
frame, by the various attitudes the players 
are perpetually putting themselves in ; 
of course, it creates a graceful pliancy in 
the joints and muscles, accelerates the 
circulation of the blood, and propels to 
the cutaneous pores, all the fluids pre- 
pared by nature to pass off by this easy 
and salutary way; it also promotes the 
digestive- powers ; and, if used before 
dinner, will admit of a considerable share 
of exertion, not only without danger, but 
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with great tdvantage, if caire be tiken 
not to drink any thing cold at the titnei 
This exercise is peculiarly beneficial to 
such invalids as have sufficient strength 
to play at it, which should be always 
carried on in the open air, if practicable^ 
Young ladies at school ought, in every 
instance, to be daily e3?ercised with tfatt 
fihuttle^cock. 

The use of the dumb-bells is much 
inferior to that of the shuttle-cock, but is 
still useful, and has this advantage, that it 
can be resorted to at any time of the day^ 
whenever we have a few moments to 
spare. It certainly is of much service ia 
exercising the arms, back, and chestn 
Addison appears to have been fond of am 
exercise similar to the present, which wt 
Miay properly call the kad e^vercm. 

** WhsB, (says bs,) I wm soms years youtagir 
than I am at present, I ased to employ myself ia 
a more laborious diversion, wbicb t learaed froia 
a tiatin treatise of exercises, tbat is written witli 
gr^at emdilion : it is there edied the JlghiiUjf 
^<A a man*$ own ihadofto ; ani dofisists In HM 
brandiihiag t#0 sWi Mitsks, gtasped in eadi 
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faudf and loaded with plogs of lead at either 
end. This openi the chest, exercises the limbs^ 
and gires a man all the pleasure of boxings with* 
oat the blows. I coold wish that several learned 
men would lay oat that time which they employ 
In controversies and disputes about nothing, in 
this method of jBghting with their owd shadows. 
It nHgbt oondooe very much to evaporate the 
ajpleeop which makes them uueasy to the pablic» 
as wdl as to themselves."* 

Exercising the voice in speaking is a 
useful sort of exercise, and particularly 
salutary to the female sex, who are more 
confined at home than men. Dr. Andrew 
pleajsantly remarks, that one reason why 
women require less bodily exercise than 
men, is that they are often more loqua- 
cious. Loud reading and speaking are 
also of singular advantage to literary men, 
affording them a substitute for other 
kinds of exercise, for which they will 
seldom give themselves sufficient leisure. 
It is ftuppoaed that to this cause we may 
justly ascribe the longevity of many 
schoolmasters and teachers in universities^ 

* spectator, Ko. lid. 
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who, notwithstanding their sedentary em- 
ployments, and the vitiated air they daily- 
breathe in school-rooms, preserve their 
health, and attain a long life. Celsus 
strongly recommends reading aloud to 
those who have weak stomachs. 

Singing is another mode of exercising 
the voice, which, in moderation, may be 
attended with beneficial consequences, 
or, at least, may be useful to those impor- 
tant organs the lungs ; and is also to be 
recommended, on account of its enlivening 
effects upon the mind. Those sedentary 
artificers, or mechanics, therefore, who 
from habit, almost always sing at their 
work, unintentionally contribute much to 
the preservation of their health. 

OF EXERCISE IN RESPECT TO TIME AND 

QUANTITY. 

Exercise should precede meals, not iioi- 
mediately follow them ; the first promotes, 
the latter, unless very moderate, obstructs, 
digestion. Generally speaking, between 
breakfast and dinner^ when the weather 
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is not too hot, is the best time for active 
bodily exertion in the open air ; but ex* 
ercise may be taken with great advantage 
at all times of the day, when the stomach 
is not actively engaged in the digestion of 
food, and the weather is favourable. In 
the spring and summer, early in the morn- 
ning, before breakfast, is a very proper 
time for exercise to those who find it to 
be attended with no unpleasant effects. 

The quantity of exercise to be taken, 
must necessarily vary a little, according 
to the season, and the age and con- 
stitution of the patient, but most people, 
possessed of moderate strength, find a 
good deal of bodily exertion highly bene- 
ficial, and it is an indisputable fact, that 
very many weakly persons, not only bear 
such exertion well, but require it. The 
majority of individuals in this kingdom, 
are here much more prone to err on the 
side of deficiency, than on that of excess. 
It appears to the present author to be an 
indispensable law of longevity, that we 
should exercise, at least, two hours every 
day, in the open air, when the weather 
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will permit ; and if the time be extended to 
three or four hours, the benefit will gene- 
rally be greatly augmented. I do not mean 
liiat the whole of this time should be 
spent at once, for the times of exercising 
may be regulated according to the con- 
Tienience and strength of the indiriduaL 
It is a good rule, to appropriate a con- 
siderable land fi^xed time daily, for being 
out in the t)peh uir, and taking exercise, 
which should, I think, At least cmce a day 
procefed to the borders of fatigue, or, lA 
otlier words, should be continued till we 
feel an agi'eeable lassitude, and a Bensibl6 
degree of perspiration. In using exei^ 
cise, a little iatigue need not be feared, 
excepting under a state of great debilityi 
Some have said, it should never pass the 
borders of fiatigue, but this is certainly am 
error, at least ^«s it respects a!ll persons 
not labouring under^ much weakness a64 
disease. Mati, indeed, in a state of higil 
Refinement, is prone to err to the side of 
deficiency i' in regard* to ^aily flbctive exer^ 
Hon of body, but we have abundaiit proof 
that nature is not so scrupulous. ' inthtt 
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Qse of n means so essentially necessary to 
health aind strength, she continually shows 
US that we ought not, in general, to be 
yerj nice in respect to its quantity ; and 
I will ▼enture to assert, that there is 
scarcely an individual in possession of 
modsrate strength, who has not often 
found exercise carried, even frequently, 
to the «xtent of producing a sensible de^^ 
grae of fatigue, to have been highly grates 
ful and beneficial.^ Dr. Gheyne used to 
say, t3^ the valetudinarian and the 
stodious eugfit to have stated times fo9 
riding or walking, and that in good air« 
Three hours should at least, iu his opinion^ 
be allotted to riding, or two for walking, 
the bue half before dinner, and the othev 
hal^ in the summer season, in the even** 
lag'; the first to beget an appetite, and 
the- seeond to perfect digestion, and to 

preiaaote €Aeep. 

I . . . J 

^ Xbe »in>yr jb^ m^soles in the hugwo body, is Sour hondre^ 
*ii4 SfVei4y-fonrj and tluit of the hones two hundred and fortj^ 
Ijprwii, ftnd'it is ratsonable to conclude, that a very Qonsiderablit 
P^o g ^.#Hiif porporeia ^ertioo iBust he iMly Ii£ces4«i|p» 
in order to affocd sufficient exercise to so lar^e a number of 
Wliet poflMMliig great solidity. ^ 

M 2 
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1 am firmly persuaded, that all persons 
in moderate or good health, will derive 
great advantage from a long walk, as of 
eight or nine miles, about once a week, 
or once in ten days. Indeed, many deli- 
cate subjects will find such a practice of 
ihe greatest service in strengthening the 
digestive organs, and improving the state 
' of the skin, and the tone of the nervous 
system; as I have found from personal 
experience. I know a very weakly man, 
who gains the most sensible and grateful 
advantage from such a course ; the benefit 
to him is certainly the greater, if it is 
followed up, twice or thrice a week. He 
walks four miles and a half into the 
country, then rests, and, after taking light 
refreshment, walks back again. Sir John 
Sinclair says, on this subject, '' I was 
formerly accustomed to take only mo- 
derate exercise, sometimes on horseback, 
and sometimes on foot ; walking, perhaps, 
three or four miles, at a moderate pace, 
I thought would be sufiScient. But by 
Way of experiment, I was accidentally led 
to take a walk of eight miles, on an 
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ascent, and in cold weather, and to walk 
quickly, so as to throw myself into a 
perspiration. The consequence was, a 
hearty appetite for dinner, and a pleasant 
and comfortable sensation for several dayd 
after. 1 am persuaded, that by active 
exercise, and the abundant perspiration 
tihereby excited, the body gets rid of 
some morbific, and highly noxious matter, 
.which renders the frame dull and sluggish ; 
and that the body will become light and 
healthy when it is expelled.'' I fully 
concur with this nobleman as to the 
utility of occasionally exciting a free per* 
spiration by active bodily exertion. 

It is well known that very active exer« 
cise is more necessary in cold than in 
hot countries, and is peculiarly essential 
during the winter season, for promoting 
perspiration, as the best defence against 
outward cold, and likewise for the better 
digestion of the gross and noxious ali- 
ments we are apt to live on at that 
period of the year. Nothing, indeed, is 
more conducive to bodily health, than 
long walks in winter, when the air is pure 

m3 



atfd hnxAng, and the Odld eScbites t|ui<dc« 
aeas of ttiotion. Nor has any of ,the sea^ 
«dns a more beneficial influence oh our 
health thad wioter. But this we coua* 
tcifgtot, by coMinUally indulging in the 
heated ailr of our phrlouni^ which lays a 
foundation for die diseases Of the springs 
Vhich we then erroneously ascribe to that 
aeafton of the year. 

The following may be taken as a good 
general l*ule--^that the lean should eiter* 
oise ad rubofem^ that is^ till the body and 
apiritfi are gently heated,*— for that will 
help to ftitten them ; and the fat ad sudth 
rem, that is, till they perspire,— for that 
will help to reduce them, and, Conse- 
quently, extenuate the body^ 
' It is a just observation, that exercise^ 
at all seasons of the year, should be pro^ 
portioned to the powers. For those who 
are very weak^ in general, it is better to 
tbke three short walks than one long ooi^ 
It ought to be constantly inculcated to 
mothers and nursery-maids, that delicate 
children should not be allowed to walk 
loo lobg at a time. But atrOug childieft 
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almost always be much benefited by- 
it great deal of exercise. 

People in years should never give way 
to a remission of exercise. They gene^ 
rally require a considerable portion, but 
it should be of a temperate description, 
aiid such as does not occasion much 
fittigue, unless their habit of body be too 
fuU, when» in order to diminish its bulk, 
the exercise may be brisker. Walking, 
on the whole, agrees best with them, as it 
does, indeed, with most other persons in 
tolerable health, unless they have been 
long accustomed to any other exercise* 
Whoever examines the accounts handed 
down to us of the longest livers, will 
generally find, that to the very last, they 
used some exercise, as walking a certain 
distance every day, &c. This is .men^^ 
tioned as something surprising in them, 
considering their great age ; whereas, the 
truth ia, that their living to such an age, 
without some such exercise, would have 
been the wonder.^ 



* inslitates of Health p. M. 
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When sickly people, get into a c6n^ 
valescent state, exercise, under a proper 
system, is essential for their recovery. 
They are apt to be alarmed at the paid 
and trouble which often accompany their 
first attempts to take exercise, at least 
to any extent. They ought, at the com- 
mencement, to desist as soon as they 
begin to find themselves fatigued ; but 
every day they will be enabled to bear it 
longer ; and the more they persevere, the 
stronger they will become. It has been 
well said by Cheyne, that the weak and 
valetudinary, the studious and contem- 
plative, ought to make exercise a part of 
their religion^ as it is among some of the 
eastern nations, with whom pilgrimages, 
at stated times, are an indispensable 
duty, 

Tf, on returning from their exercise^ 
invalids find themselves chilled by the 
cold air, instead of warming themselves 
over the fire, they ought to sit down 
well clothed, in a remote part of the 
room, until their feelings are gradually 
reconciled to the temperature of the air 
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therein* 3y this precaution, all the 
hazard of rushing from one extreme to 
another, may be avoided. 

When an invalid is confined at home by 
bad weather, any active domestic exer- 
cise, like that of the shuttle-cock, ought 
to be performed several times a day, in a 
room ventilated by an open sash, takings 
care to avoid the draught of air. This 
vrill be found a more salutary mode of 
warming the body, than by the heat of 
fires. 

The following general or miscellaneous 
rules regarding exercise, merit particular 
attention. 

1 . The effect of any exercise should be 
as general as possible, and not confined to 
any particular limb or part of the body. 
Those kinds of exercise, therefore, which 
give action to the greatest number of the 
bodily organs, as walking, running, riding, 
&c., are much to be preferred. 2. Little 
benefit is to be expected from exercise, 
unless it be performed in a pure air ; and 
hence it is, that many manufacturers and 
artificers, who perform all their labour 

M 5 
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vnder cover^ and are often elposed to 
uawlK^lesome effluvia, fronti the materials 
they work upon, ate more unhealthy thaik 
almost any other class of men. 3. The 
higher, the drier, and the more varied any^ 
^r is, the more beneficial must be the 
exercise. A. On commencing any exer- 
cise, begin with the more gentle, and then 
proceed to the more laborious; and as 
dudden transitions are always wrongs 
follow the same rule when exercise is givea 
up. 5. A good appetite after exercise, is 
a proof that it has not been carried to any 
improper excess. 6. After having taken 
exercise, we should not venture to expose 
ourselves to a current of air, or rest out 
of doors, in a cool or exposed place, or 
lie down on a green plot^ A sudden 
change of temperature, by suppressing 
perspiration, may be extremely injurious* 
7, When persons are confined within 
doors, leading a sedentary life, they will, 
not compensate for the want of regular 
exercise, by a hard ride or walk once a 
week ; for the nerves of such people, being 
unaccustomed to bear such ^ degree of. 
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agitation, are overstrained and relaxed by 
ij;, and t)ie circulation of the fluids, which 
is ia general slow and languid, will be 
thrown into disorder. 8. It is a good rule, 
Ireqijieatly to vary the exercise you take. 
9. Lord Bacon correctly observes, it is 
i^uisite to long life, that the body should 
never abide long in one posture, but every 
half hour at least, should change it, saving 
only in sleep. 10* Muscular motion is 
ipost agreeable and healthful, when the 
stomach is neither too empty, nor too 
m«ch distended. 11^ Nothing can be 
more injudicious than to sit down to a 
substantial .dinner or supper, immediately 
after a fatiguing walk, ride, or other violent 
exertion. When the body is heated, or 
1(1 a Mtate of perspiration, to devour 
quantities of solid food can never be 
wholesome. Every man, therefore, should 
rest for some time after exercise, before 
he sits down either to dinner or supper. 
12. It is well known to be an important 
rule, carefully to avoid drinking cold 
liquors, either during, or after, violent or 
^eat exercise. By then drinking liquids 

M 6 
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bload'-warm, they will quench thirst better, 
and do no injury. 13. In taking exercise, 
the dress should be free and easy, particu- 
larly on the neck and joints. 14. In 
violent exercises, a flannel waistcoat ought 
to be worn next the skin, to obviate the 
possibility of injury, 15. It is found very 
refreshing, after fatiguing exercise, to 
wash the feet in warm water, before going 
to bed. 16. Serious thinking, when we 
are walking, or taking any other exercise, 
soon fatigues us ; but if we give ourselves 
up to amusing thoughts, or the conver- 
sation of agreeable and intelligent friends, 
the exercise is restorative. 17. It is very 
desirable to have a certain object or spot 
by which the exertion is to be bounded ; 
as to call at the house of a friend, to see 
some delightful prospect, and the like. 

'< By ceaseless action, all that is subsists; 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon, maintains her health. 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads an 

instant's pause. 
And lives but while she moves." 
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OF SLEEP. 



'* When tired with yaia rutatioos of the day. 
Sleep winds us up for the succeeding dawn/' 

Youmgm 

, Sleep has been very justly called " the 
chief nourisher in life's feast." Sound 
refreshing sleep is of the utmost conse- 
quence to the health of the body, and the 
vigour of the mental and corporeal facul* 
ties ; indeed, so great is its value, and so 
uniyevsal its effect, that no substitute can 
be found for it, and if it does not pay its 
accustomed visit, every individual, without 
exception, feels his whole frame to be 
thrown into disorder, his appetite ceases^ 
his strength fails, his spirits become op- 
pressed and dejected, and, if the depri- 
vation is long continued, he is soon 
reduced to a state of the utmost misery. 
Most persons are sensible of the beneficial 
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effects of this " sweet restorer," but very 
few are fully aware of all its value and 
advantages, or the means of insuring a 
regular return of it would be more gene- 
rally and studiously cultivated. 

The advantages of sleep are, that by it 
the exhausted constitution is - repaired, 
and the vital energies restored ; the process 
gf assimilation or nourishment goes on 
more perfectly ; perspiration is promoted, 
and thus much acrid matter is ex{^iled ; 
the vigour of the mental faculties is fe- 
newed) and the body attains its proper 
growth. Sleep also contributes to the 
prolongation of life, and in many cases to 
the restoration .of health, and the cure of 
disease. These inestimable advantages 
caused the celebrated Kant to observe, — 
** Take from man hope and sleep, and you; 
wUl make him the most wretched being 
upon earth/' 

During die day, the irritability or 
excitability natural to the human frame in 
an ordinary state of health, is exhausted 
by light, heat, sound, and, above all, by 
bodily ejcexcise and mental exertion, and, 



^tleep it the method which nature hai 
provided for the re-accumulatioa of this 
^citability, tnd the consequent restoration 
of the vital energy, which the .body had 
lost by its fonner exertions. 

When we are awake, the nice and 
delicate process of perfect assimilation 
cannot be so well carried on, because the 
incessant action of the body and mind^ 
being always partial and irregular, prevents 
the equal distribution of the blood to sH 
parts alike. In sleep, when it is quiet 
^d natural^ all the muscles of the body^ 
that is, all active powers which are subject 
to our wilU are lulled to rest, composed 
and relaxed into a temporary kind of 
tc^rpor, that leaves not the least obstruction 
or hindrance to the blood being transmitted 
to every atom of the frame ; the pulse is 
&en slower and more equal, the respi- 
ration deeper and more regular, and the 
same degree of vital warmth is diffused 
alike through every part, so that the ex-- 
tremities are equally warm with the hearts 

In sleep, all the voluntary motions 
which are of an exhausting nature cease. 
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but those that are vital and involantaiy, 
which, instead of being exhausting, serve 
to recruit our strength, continue in full 
force : these are, the motion of the alimen- 
tary canal, on which nutrition depends; 
the motion of the heart, which distributes 
the blood to every part of the animated 
frame; respiration, which supplies the 
pabulum of life; and perspiration, by 
which the acrid matter in the body is 
expelled. Indeed, during sleep, nothing 
passes through the pores of a healthy 
person, but what is thoroughly digested, 
and fitted to be thrown off.* 

Scarcely anything so speedily and so 
largely consumes the nervous power as 
intense thought, and nothing so effectually 
restores this power as sound sleep. By 
sleep also, those violent passions, by 
which the frame is often so much agitated 
and exhausted, are appeased ; and after 
refreshing slumbers, we can reflect on our 
disquietudes with a calm mind, and again 
reconcile ourselves to the troubles of life, 

* Townieodli Guide to Health, vol. 9. p. 71. 
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As the body receives nourishment 
4uring sleep, its growth must be thereby 
promoted. It has been ascertained by 
experiment, that young plants grow in the 
night time, which is generally their time 
of sleep ; and there is every reason to 
believe that young animals follow the 
same rule. Hence, indeed, it is, that 
more sleep is necessary for children than 
for adults ; and, in general, it has been 
remarked, that a person is considerably 
taller when he rises in the morning, re* 
freshed with sound sleep, than when he 
goes to bed at night, exhausted by the 
laibourff of the day. During sleep, there 
is also a manifest relaxation of the fibres, 
and the body becomes more plump, so 
that any ligatures, if close, are apt to 
become painful; and on that account, 
many persons find it advisable to loosen 
the collar^ or any tight part of their dress, 
when they go to rest. 

Among the marks and symptoms of 
longevity, that of being naturally a long 
and sound sleeper, is justly considered to 
be one of the surest indications. This 
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appears to be owing to the physical efibcts 
of sleep, which retards all the vital movet 
ments^ collects the vital power, and 
restores what has been lost in the course 
of the preceding day. Indeed, if great 
watchfulness, by accelerating the con^ 
sumption of the fluids and solids, abridges 
life, a proper quantity of repose must 
tend to its prolongation.^ 
* Moreover, in most diseases, securing 
40und sleep, is a decisive symptom of 
recovery, and is a principal object with 
every able physician. Indeed, many dia* 
eases cannot be cured if the necessary 
rest be wanting. Since the days of Hip? 
pocra tes, the father of physic, sleep has 
been accounted a most desirable and weln 
come guest . in fevers, .diminishing . the 
rapid, motion of the bloo4> and rendering 
the body coder. It is likewise of great 
^vantage in checking extraordinary eva-* 
cuation : hence its utility in looseness and 
bloody flux. The comfort which sleep 
affords to persons afflicted with gouty 
complaints, pleurisies, and consumptions, 

* 'Hvfelsiid on Long Life, rol. 9. p* 199. 
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need not be dwelt upon ; and in deliriums 
and phreaziesy it is certainly the most 
effectual means of restoration. 
'. The preceding observations, of coarse, 
lefer only to a proper quantity of cdeepi 
as few tiiingt are more pernicious than 
too great an indulgence in it. This excess 
brings on a sluggishness, and dulness of 
all the animal functions, and materially 
tends to weaken the whole body. It 
blants and destroys the senses, and ren« 
ders both the body and mind unfit for 
action. From the slowness of the circu* 
lation which it occasions, there necessarily 
follows great corpulency, a bloated habit 
of body,* and a tendency to dropsy, 
lethargy, apoplexy, and other disorders. 
Under this head, then, we have to con-» 
mder principally, 1. The number of 
h^mn necessary for sleep; 2. The pek 
Tiod bedt calculated for that purpose; 
and 3. the means of promoting sleep when 
^wantied.' 
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OF THE QUANTITY OF SLEEP. 

, The number of hours necessary for 
9leep» is a point which has occasioned 
much discussion; but the opinion gene* 
rally entertained by the ablest physicians^ 
i8» that although it must necessarily vary 
a. little according to the age and strength 
of individuals, yet from seven to eight 
hours, in the four and twenty, is the 
proper time, and that this period should 
scarcely ever be exceeded by adults, who 
are desirous of attaining long life. Seven 
hours sleep in the twenty-four, is what I 
am inclined to recommend as the standard 
for persons who are strong and healthy, 
and eight hours for such as are weakly, ot 
in iU^A/ealth. . It is indisputable, that the 
.delicate require more than the vigorous^ 
women more than men, and very young 
children more than either;* but it i* 
worthy of particular remark, that the 

* Children are ith exception to the above rnles. They 
require a great deal of sleep, and should, in funeral, be per- 
mitted to indulge in it to their ftiU satisfacUoo. 
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sick and weakly seldom require more than 
eight hours and a half, or at the moat 
nine hours, and will rarely, if ever, fail to 
be injured by a longer indulgence. A 
sufficiency of sleep is powerfully restora- 
tive, but I am fully persuaded that an 
excess, of even an hour, is highly detri- 
mental. Every one, therefore, should 
endeavour to ascertain what quantity of 
sleep he requires, that is, by what quan- 
tity he is rendered most comfortable and 
vigorous through the day, which all may 
readily ascertain by experiment. That 
celebrated and excellent man, Mr. John 
Wesley, who was very attentive to the 
use of the best means of invigorating his 
body, so that he might be able to exert 
himself for the general benefit of mankind, 
to the utmost that his corporeal an4|men- 
tal powers would allow, states, that he* 
had been accustomed to awake every 
Bight about twelve or one, and lay 
awake for some time; and thence con* 
eluded, that this arose from his lying in 
bed longer than nature required. To be 
satisfied on this head, he procured an 
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alarum, which awakened him next mom* 
ing at seven, n^ar an hour earlier than he 
bad risen before ; yet he lay awake again 
tt night. The next morning he rose at 
isix; but, notwithstanding this, he laiy 
awake the second night. The thii4 
morning, he rose at five ; but, neverthelesi^ 
lay awake the third night. The fourth 
morning, he rose at four; and, lying 
Bwake no more, he, for a period of abovd 
sixty years, continued the same practice ; 
and, taking the year round. Tie never lay 
tcwake for a quarter of an hour together, 
m a month. He justly adds, that by the 
same experiment, (rising earlier and ear- 
lier every morning,) any man may find 
tmt how much deep he really wants; 
Mr. Wesley was in the habit of goings to 
bed ^ ten, so that iii rising at four he 
fcad sii hours sleep, which, we see, he 
considered sufficient for Ktmself, altbough 
he allows tiiat' iiivfeilids and delicate pet-^ 
lw>n* may require seven or ^ight hours. 

Nothing can be more absurd, than for 
tmjr individuisil, who wifibes to aeeomplish 
^eat thif^ to^ deny hims^- tibe advsffi^ 
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tages either of sleep or exercise. Many 
istadioiis men fall into a great and per- 
nicious error in abridging their proper 
time for repose, in order that they may 
have Ae longer period for study. This is 
highly detrimental both to the mind and 
body, for the mind that has been much 
exercised through the day, not only seeks 
to recruit its strength in sound and re- 
freshing sleep, but, I am convinced, cannot 
iiigain its utmost energy vithout it; so 
iS^t, instead of any advantage being 
g^smnted by so bad a practice, there must 
necessarily be a loss. It has been justly 
observed, that any person can go through 
as much business as is necessary, for any 
considerat>le period of time, by an uniform 
ttppfication, at the rate of eight hours a 
^y ; "Mirhich y^\ leave abundance 9 time 
for sleep' and exercise. It appears, from 
hooper's Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, that 
though he is supposed to liave written 
more, and on a greater variety of subjects, 
than any other English author, yet it does 
not appesqr^ that, at any period pf his life, 
he spent inore than six or eight hours a day 
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in business that required much mental ex- 
ertion. Let any one, then, devote from 
seven to eight hours to sleep; and from 
three to four to exercise, and even four hours 
to meals and to amusement ; and he will 
be enabled, from the refreshment which 
his body, his mind, and his spirits, thus 
receive, to do a greater quantity of busi- 
ness, and to study with more advantage, 
in the course of twelve months, than if 
he were to labour at his books for ten or 
twelve hours a day, by which his health 
and spirits would probably be materially 
affected.* 

It is proper to add, that the opposite 
extreme of indulging in too much sleep, 
should be carefully avoided. By soaking 
for nine, ten, or eleven hours between 
warmi^heets, the flesh becomes soft and 
flabby, the strength of the digestive 
organs impaired, and the nervous system 
relaxed and enervated. 



Sinclair*! Cocle of Health, p. 110. 
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O^ THE TIME PROPER FOR REPOSE. 

Nature certainly intended exercise for 
the day, and rest for the night. As soon 
as the sun quits our part of the globe, 
and the atmosphere we breathe in is 
divested of its enlivening rays, our nerves 
and fibres become relaxed, our muscles 
lose somewhat of their contracting force, 
and we find, as it were, a natural pro- 
pensity to rest. But if, running counter 
to the laws of nature, whether by exer- 
cise or rioting, we keep up, during 
night, the contractions of our volun- 
tary muscles, and the tensions of our 
nerves and fibres, at a time when they 
should be relaxed, and endeavour to 
relax them in the day time, when they 
should be contracted, we disturb the 
"whole economy of our bodies, by which 
health must ultimately be destroyed. 
The young are thence apt to fall into con- 
sumptions, hectic fevers, or other acute 
disorders, whilst, as Williams justly re- 
marks, those advanced in years, become 

N 
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victims to the more lasting torments of a 
chronical disease. Another point to be 
considered is, that by the custom of 
sitting up late at night, the eyes suffer 
severely, day-light being much more 
favourable to those delicate organs, than 
any artificial light whatsoever. 

Valangin relates a circumstance that 
satisfactorily proves the advantage of 
sleeping in the night, instead of the day. 
It is that of an experiment made by two 
colonels of horse in the French army, 
who had much disputed which period of 
the day was fittest for marching, and for 
repose. As it was an interesting subject, 
in a military point of view, to have it 
ascertained, they obtained leave from the 
commanding officer to try the experiment. 
One of them, although it was in the heat 
of summer, marched in the day, an4 
rested at night, and arrived at the end of 
a march of 600 miles, without the loss 
of either men or horses; but the other, 
who tliought it would be less fatiguing 
to march in the cool . of thie evening, and 
part of the night, than in the heat of the 
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day, at the end of the same inarch, had 
lost most of his horses, and some of his 
men. 

In hot climates, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of swampy ground, per- 
sona cannot too sedulously aroid being 
out after sun^-set, on account of the ex-» 
tremely deleterious qualities of the aiT 
at that period, which, indeed, in many 
places is certain death, and in most is 
powerfully influential in the production 
of dysentery, and some of the worst fevers 
that prevail in those regions. Dr. Lind 
relates a striking proof of the bane- 
ful effects of the night air at Batavia. 
** During the sickly season, (says he,) a 
boat, belonging to the Medway man of war, 
which attended on shore every night to 
bring fresh provisions, was three times sue- 
cesswcly manned^ not one of her crew 
having survived that service/'* 

* AodPr. Jfuii98 Johnson observes, in reference to tiiis pQint^ 
" NoUiiof ooaU more clearly prove the limited range of marsh 
e(DiiviiUD« IbtD the contrast between the health of the navy and 
Ihat/of (IIms amy. Although the ships were distributed all alpng 
ih^ nhmrMiof ^aloheren and Beveland, from Flashing to Bati^ 
mtA of tbom irltlKUi\a ei^le'0 length of the banks, yet np skk 

]sr2 
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The plan of going to bed early and 
rising betimes, has been called the golden 
rule for the attainment of health and lonsr 
life, and is a maxim sanctioned by various 
proverbial expressions. It is an un- 
-doubted fact, that when old people have 
been examined, regarding the causes of 
their long life, they have uniformly agreed 
in one particular, that they went to bed 
early, and rose early ; and, without going 
to so great an extent as to consider early 
rising as the principal fundamental law of 
longevity, I am convinced it is attended 
with excellent effects, and am much dis- 
posed to concur in the correctness of the 
old doggrel rhyme, — 

** Early to bed, and early to rise. 

Makes a man healthy, wiealthy, and wise.'' 

In regard to sleeping in the day-time, 
and more especially after dinner, it should 

neni occurred, except among sncb parts of the crews as were 
much employed on shore, and remained there during the night. 
Most officers of ships, and many of the men, were in the habit of 
inakinir excursions through all parts of the islands by day, with 
«>wpletc immunity from fever. The night woe here, as in sultrg 
tMmtH^ the period tJF'datiifer.'* On Ttopical dimates, p. OOr 
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be remarked^ that although many persons^ 
who have enjoyed good health, have long 
been in the habit of sleeping a little in 
the afternoon, yet it is, upon the whole, 
not to be recommended. One grand ob- 
jection to it is, that it is contrary to the 
course pointed out by nature, which has 
allotted the night for sleep, and the day 
for exertion ; and it may be added, that 
the most healthy persons are very rarely 
found to sleep after dinner. When indi- 
viduals in the possession of a good mea- 
sure of health and strength, find an in- 
clination to sleep after dinner, it is very 
commonly owing to their having eaten too 
much. I have already remarked at page 
116, that those who take no more than is 
required for the growth and nourishment 
of the body, find themselves lighter, and^ 
more cheerful, after a substantial meal,, 
than before it, and that subsequent hea- 
viness and torpor is a sure sign of excess. 
Many will be disposed to doubt this, but 
it is fully ascertained to be a fact ; and if 
those who still continue doubtful on the* 
subject, will make the experiment for a 

N 3 
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couple of months, of partaking only of 
that quantity of food at dinner, which 
does not maike them heavy and sleepy, 
but, on the contrary, lighter and more 
lively than before, they will infallibly 
find their health and strength so much 
improved, as to convince them of the 
truth of what is now advanced. Not- 
withstanding, to the weakly and the aged, 
a *' forty- wink's nap," in the middle of 
the day, will often prove useful, if it does 
not interfere with the rest at night ; if it 
does, every one must see the propriety 
of putting an immediate stop to the prac- 
tice. Half an hour's, or an hour's sleep 
after dinner, is frequently of much service 
to literary men, when they have been pre- 
viously engaged in close mental applica- 
tion,* and to all persons after great mental 
disquietude, from whatever cause arising. 
Mental anxiety is well known to be ex- 

* The late celebrated surgeon, John Hunter, was in the habit 
of taking half an hour*s sleep every day, as soon as the cloth 
was reraoTod from the dining table, and if disturbed, was always 
much displeased. To bim it no doubt proved a valuable restortf* 
tive, as he was constantly engaged in ifieutal exercises, roid 
early in the morning, and was withal in very delicate health. 
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tremely exhausting, and sleep in this casfe 
proves one of the most powerful restora- 
tives that can be had. In plethoric habits, 
sleeping in the day is most decidedly 
objectionable. 

The best posture for sleeping in after 
dinner, is, in my opinion, a reclining one 
in a large arm chair, with the feet and 
legs raised on a high stool. This I have 
found to suit the feeble much better than 
an horizontal position. Some professional 
men recommend the latter mode, and 
Dr. Darwin says, (in Zoonomia, Vol. iv. 
p* 137,) ** People who are feeble, digest 
their dinner best, if they lie down and 
sl^ep, as most animals do, when their sto<^ 
machs are full ; " but this I regard as a 
mistake. Dr. Darwin probably nevet 
laboured under indigestion, but I have, 
and am convinced that by far the greater 
number of persons who have weak sto-^ 
machs, do not find themselves so comfort-* 
able, and digestion to proceed with so 
much ease, in the recumbent position oil 
a sofa, as in a reclining one in a large 
chair. The strong and active may not 

N 4 
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experience any uneasiness in the recum- 
bent posture, but the feelings of the dys- 
peptic will soon declare against it. In 
8ome cases of indigestion, I have known it 
suflBcient to produce immediately a very 
uncomfortable sensation of weight and 
oppression at the pit of the stomach. 

OF THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING SLEEP. 

Sleep is so natural to man, that, in 
almost every instance, where the individual 
is in tolerable health, it must be his own 
fault, if he does not enjoy it to that extent 
which is so essential for his comfort and 
happiness. Even in ill health, a proper 
attention to the best means of promoting 
sleep will very often be crowned with 
great success, and I have reason to believe, 
that many invalids suffer greatly for want 
of the refreshment it is so eminently cal- 
culated to impart, either from ignorance 
of the methods by which it is to be pro-* 
cured, or from a neglect to use them. 

The principal circumstances to be at- 
tended to, in order to procure refreshing 
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dleep, are, the nature and quantity of our 
food and exercise ; the size and ventila* 
tion of the bedchamber ; the kind of bed 
and clothing; and the state of the mind. 

It is certain that a full stomach* almost 
inrariably occasions restless nights, and 
it is therefore an important rule to make 
a very light supper, and not to take any 
food later than an hour, or an hour and a 
half, before bed-time. Towards evening 
the digestive organs seek for repose, iiv 
conjunction with every other part of the 
body ; they are then fatigued and ener- 
vated by the labours of the day; and, 

* The night-mare is almost always a symptom of indigestion, 
and irery often ariaea from the stomach being over-loaded at 
night, or from taking food of an indigestible nature at supper. 
It should be remarked, however, that immoderate repletion 
during any part of the preceding day, will give rise to night-mare,. 
althoDgh nothing may have been taken at supper. The cure of 
this affection will depend on improving the condition of the 
digestive organs, by attention to diet, active exercise, and the 
use of alterative and stomachic medicines. The pills. No. 1, will 
be very nsefuL (See the end of the volume.) If the complaint is 
very tronblesome, more especially if associated with severe 
derangement in the constitution, one of the pills. No. 3, ought 
also to be taken at night. A Mr. Waller, who was much har- 
rassed by this complaint, has recommended a large dose of the 
carbonate of soda to be taken once or twice a day ; but, although 
nseful, it la not, in my opinion, so efficacious as the preceding 
meana, 

N 5 
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consequently^ to give them much to do at 
that period, cannot fail to irritate and 
disorder them, which irritation, from the 
stomach being the grand centre of sym- 
pathies, is quickly propagated, through 
the medium of the nervous system, to 
every part 'of the body — hence arises 
general restlessness, instead of a disposi** 
tion to sleep. It is worthy of observation 
also, that the stomach will sometimes be 
much irritated by a small quantity of 
indigestible food taken at night, and thus 
may sleep be prevented as certainly as if 
the organ were overloaded with food. 

A sufficient quantity of exercise or 
muscular exertion, powerfully contributes 
to sleep, and a principal reason why so 
many bilious and nervous persons are so 
distressed for want of it, is from neglect- 
ing to take active exercise in the day. 
With some persons, the most effectual 
methods of procuring sleep will fail> 
unless exercise be resorted to. I mean, 
of course, exercise in the open air, the 
breathing of which of itself has an exhila- 
rating and soothing effect on the mind, 
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conducive to sound repose. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to walk up and down a large 
room, or passage, for half an hour, ot 
more, before going to bed, and the use of 
the dumb-bells for a part of the time will 
augment its good effects. This is a most 
desirable practice for literary men, and 
other sedentary individuals. The cele- 
brated Cato, of Utica, was accustomed to 
walk about after supper, before he en- 
deavoured to settle himself to sleep. 

The size, ventilation, and coolness of 
the bed-chamber deserve much regard. 
Our sleeping apartments ought to be 
airy, large, and lofty, and not situated on 
a ground-floor, and much less under 
ground. The modern practice of build- 
ing houses with kitchens under ground, is 
highly pernicious to health, and may be 
truly called burying people before their 
time, for the lives of many are shortened 
by it. Nothing can be more imprudent 
or absurd, than the conduct of those who 
having spacious houses, prefer to sleep in 
small apartments. The more airy a bed- 
room is, the better for health. 

N 6 
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A bed-chamber should be well ven- 
tilated in the day time, as it is principally 
occupied in the night, when all the doors 
and windows are shut. The windows 
should be kept open, as much as the sea- 
son will admit of, during the day ; and 
sleep will probably be more sound and 
beneficial, in proportion as that rule h 
practised. Indeed, it is very material, 
both for invalids, and persons in health, 
that there should be an admission of a 
free circulation of air into their bed-cham- 
bers, in every possible way. For this 
reason, chimney-boards should rarely be 
used. 

There are many ways of ventilating our 
sleeping rooms during the night, as re- 
moving the chimney-board, leaving the 
door open, or a window in an adjoining 
apartment. During the warm close wea- 
ther of summer, or autumn, a part of the 
sash of a window in our apartment may 
be left open, the current of air being 
interrupted by the shutter, or by drop- 
ping a window curtain before it. The 
order in which these means are used, and 
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the extent to which they are carried, 
must be left to the individual. We may 
bring ourselves, by degrees, to bear a 
very free circulation of air in our sleeping 
rooms, during the night, but great and 
sudden changes must be carefully avoided. 
Dr. Adair states, that a gentleman who 
had laboured for many years under a 
qomplication of nervous symptoms, for 
which he had obtained no relief from me- 
dicine, at length determined to try the 
effects of ventilating his chamber in the 
manner above described, and was bene- 
fited thereby beyond expectation. An 
eminent physician also, who had, for 
many years, been occasionally subject to 
palpitations of the heart, shortness of 
breathing, great anxiety and depression 
of spirits, universal tremor, and other 
symptoms of the kind usually called 
nervous, had made trial of many medi- 
cines of the antispasmodic kind, but had 
found nothing so effectual as a strict atten- 
tion to preserve a due temperature of 
body during the night, at which time the 
symptoms were most apt to recur. He 
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sap, that in order to preserve that tem^ 
perature, he found it necessary to use 
only a moderately thin qu41t in the sum- 
mer, with the addition of a moderately 
warm blanket in the winter, and no fire 
in the room, one window of which was 
kept open all night in the summer, and 
the whole of the day in cold weather. 
This regimen produced sound and re- 
flashing sleep, and almost an entire exemp- 
tion from any troublesome symptoms of a 
similar kind, that frequently came on in 
the day time. 

Dr. Franklin correctly remarks, that a 
constant supply of fresh air in a bed* 
chamber, is a grand means of preserving 
health. He says, 

** It has been a gpreat mistake, to sleep in 
rooms exactly closed, and in beds surrounded by 
curtains. No outward air that may come in to 
you, is so unwholesome as the unchaoged air, 
often breathed, - of a close chamber. As boiling 
water does not grow hotter by longer boiling, ^ 
the particles that receive greater heat can escape ; 
BO living bodies do not putrify, if the particles, as 
fast as they become putrid, can be thrown off. 
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Nature expek them by the pores of the skin and 
lungs; and in a free open air, they are carried 
off, but in a close room, we receiTe them again 
and again, though they become more and more 
cormpt. Confined air, when saturated with per- 
spirable matter, will not receive more, and that 
notions matter must remain in our bodies, and 
occasion diseases.'* 

The temperature of the bed-room ought 
to be about 50 "" of Fahrenheit's ther* 
mometer, which is rather cool, and most 
conducive to sleep. A very warm room 
is unhealthy, and renders us restless. 
And unless there be any apprehension of 
damp, a bed-room, more especially if 
small, should never have a fire in it, ex* 
cept in the freezing' nights of winter, as it 
unduly raises the temperature, vitiates the 
air, and renders us more susceptible to 
variations of the weather. The burning 
of a rush^light, or lamp, during the night, 
is also objectionable, as it tends to pre<» 
vent the rest of those whose sleep is 
uneasy, particularly of the aged. 

The material^ on which we sleep, is of 
much consequence both as it regards our 
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health, and the soundness of our repose; 
The use of feather-beds is now almost 
universal in this country, yet there can 
be no doubt that they are highly inju- 
rious to health, and have a tendency to 
prevent sleep, especially in the summer. 
To the invalid, and those who are dis-? 
posed to distortion of the spine and shoul- 
der, they are particularly hurtful. Such 
as will have them in the winter, should 
invariably exchange them for a mattress 
in the spring and summer. Our great 
philosopher Locke wisely remarks, that 
the bed should be hard for strengthening 
the parts; whereas, being buried every 
night in feathers, melts and dissolves the 
body, is often the cause of weakness, and 
the forerunner of an early grave. Warmth 
about ^the kidneys, the necessary conse- 
quence of sleeping on down [and feather 
beds, is very apt to breed the gravel and 
stone, and to occasion other disorders. 
On the whole, the invention of what are 
called hair mattresses, is superior to every 
other for this country, and it is highly 
desirable they should be generally adopted. 
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Feather-beds are more injurious to the 
health of children^ than even of adults, 
and especially if they are weakly. 

In northern climates, feather beds are 
often necessary, and in Great Britain, the 
aged may often require them, in order to 
preserve or mcrease their heat, which is 
sometimes inconsiderable, and if lessened 
would prevent their sleeping. 

The bed-clothes should also be as light 
and cool as possible in the spring and 
summer, and in the winter no more than 
just sufficient to preserve a due degree 
of warmth. Young people and invalids, 
in particular, ought to avoid many bed- 
clothes. The head should be only lightly 
covered. In my opinion, the use of cur- 
tains should be avoided, that is, they 
ought not to be drawn in any degree 
around the bedstead, of any person wha 
is. desirous of having good health and 
sound sleep. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of what utility they can be ; they 
cannot with propriety be used to exclude 
light or cold, because the former should 
be excluded by window blinds, and as it 
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respects the latter, it has been my aim, 
throughout these observations, to show 
that the chamber should be airy, which 
object will be effectually counteracted by 
close drawn curtains. 

The old custom of warming the bed, 
deserves to be reprobated, as it has a 
direct tendency to produce debility. A 
cold bed, is a sort of cold bath, and the 
slight chill arising from it is beneficial 
to health, and conducive to subsequent 
repose. 

The Chinese have paid very particular 
attention to the subject of sleep; aind, 
among other maxims, strongly recom- 
mend, before we lie down, not to 
employ our thoughts with any circum- 
stances that can shock the imagination, 
or leave impressions that may disturb oui^ 
rest. Every one knows that if .our mindsr 
are much agitated or distressed in the 
day, we are likely to have a restless night, 
and therefore calmness and equanimity of 
mind should be cultivated to the utmost; 
Even when adverse and painful circum- 
stances do arise, and arise they will to 
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every human being, much may be effected 
by resolution and firmness, towards 
enabling as to banish them from our minds 
at the time we retire to rest. It is an 
indisputable fact, that we may almost 
invariably obtain a great command over 
our thoughts, by an earnest endeavour 
perseveringly followed up. Most men are 
too prone to give way to anxiety and 
grief, which materially augments their 
strength and evil consequences. 

If, notwithstanding attention to the 
preceding rules, sleep is still found to be 
unsound and unrefreshing, a brisk use of 
the flesh brush before going to bed, or 
rising from the bed, and freely ventilating 
it, will often produce a very favourable 
change. 

The employment of the flesh-brush I 
consider of considerable service. There 
can be no doubt of its being a healthy 
custom, and as it greatly promotes the 
insensible perspiration, exercises the whole 
body, and repairs the animal spirits, it 
will be found to conduce to subsequent 
repose. The feet, particularly the soles. 
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the legs, joints, and region of the stomach, 
should be smartly rubbed, after having 
undressed, for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
minutes; then, walk about the room in 
that state for a few minutes, until you are 
cool, especially in the summer, and if in 
tolerable health. The celebrated Franklin 
had a custom of standing for a few 
moments after he was undressed, before 
he went to bed, and he believed that he 
thereby procured more refreshing sleep.* 
The flesh-brush is a valuable resource to 
those who have cold feet, as no person 
can sleep till they get warm, which thi$ 
brush is eminently calculated to insure. 
An able writer on regimen states, that he 

* Dr. Franklin *8 rules for Hleeping well, and having pleasant 
dreams, are, 1, To eat moderately ; 9. To use thinner and more 
poroui bed-elothes, which will suffer the perspirable matter 
more easily to pass through them ; and, 3. If you are awalcened 
by any accident, and cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, 
beat up and turn your pillow, shake the bed-dothes well, withal 
least twenty shakes, then throw the bed open, and leave it to 
cool ; in the meanwhile, walk about your chamber undressed, till 
your skin has had time to discharge its load, which it wfJI do 
sooner, as the air may be drier and cooler : when yoo begin to 
find the cold air unpleasant, then return to your bed, and you 
^iU soon fall asleep, and your sleep will be sweet and pleasant. 
The present author considers these very excelloBt rnkft 
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knew a gentleman, upwards of eighty, 
who, having frequently found his sleep 
prevented by coldness of his feet, procured 
a large and hard brush, on which he stood, 
and rubbed his feet for some minutes, 
previous to going to bed; and this he 
found a much more effectual means of 
preventing the sense of coldness, and of 
conciliating sleep, than the application of 
any thing actually hot. 

Another excellent practice, in case you 
have gone to bed and cannot sleep, is to 
rise, shake the bed well, draw the upper 
clothes down to the feet, and walk about 
the room till both you and the bed are 
freshened. Fuller states, that some hys- 
teric people, who have lain half a night 
restless and disturbed, and without the 
least inclination to sleep, upon following 
this plan have found themselves quite 
altered, and able, when they went to bed 
again, to sleep well. If the individual 
has much heat or feverishness about him^ 
it will be useful to go at the same time to 
a large wash-hand basin full of cold water, 
and wash freely. 
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WsCrm bathing of the feet also is some- 
times found of great service in promoting 
sound sleep. On going to bed, the feet 
and legs may be bathed, for ten or fifteen 
minutes, in a narrow deep tub of warm 
water; and after they ate wiped quite 
dry, a pair of worsted stockings or socks 
may be put on, or not, as is felt most 
agreeable. It has certainly a very soothing 
effect, and will often be found particularly 
beneficial to studious men, and old people, 
more especially in cold weather. Of 
course, it must not be continued for any 
length of time, but be used as a means 
of restoring natural rest, being discon- 
tinued immediately the object is gained. 

The following miscellaneous rules re- 
specting sleep deserve to be recorded in 
this place. 1. Many real or imaginary 
invalids lie long in bed in the morning, to 
make up for a deficiency of sleep in the 
night-time ; but this ought not to be per* 
mitted, for the body must necessarily be 
enervated by long continuance in a hot 
and foul air. A little resolution wiU 
enable invalids to surmount this destruc-: 
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live habit. By rising early, and going ta 
bed in due time, their sleep will become 
sound and refreshing, which otherwise 
they cannot expect. 2. It is an indis* 
pensable rule, that fat people should avoid 
soft beds, and should sleep little, and rise 
early, as the only chance they have of 
keeping their bulk within due bounds. 3. 
It often happens, that if a person has not 
slept well, he feels a weariness in the 
morning, which is best removed by exer- 
cise. 4. Such persons as are subject to 
cold feet, ought to have their legs better 
covered than the body, when they are in 
bed. 5. We should never suffer ourselves 
to doze, or fall asleep, before we go to bed, 
as it must greatly diminish the probability 
of sound repose, when we wish for sleep. 
6. Reading in bed at night is a most 
pernicious custom; it strains the eyes, 
prevents sleep, and injures the health. 7. 
At large schools, where great numbers of 
children sleep together, the utmost at- 
tention ought to be paid to the nature of 
the beds, the bedding, the airiness of the 
apartment^ and every thing that can 
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prevent the bad effects of crowding num- 
bers together, and compelling them to 
breathe a confined and vitiated atmosphere. 
8. Remember sleep is sound, sweet, and 
refreshing, according as the alimentary 
organs are easy, quiet, and clear. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS^ 

It is certainly of great consequence, as 
it respects the health of the body, to 
possess a command over the passions of 
the mind. All physicians agree, that the 
passions, if given way to, have a strong 
tendency to exhaust the finest of the 
vital powers ; to destroy, in particular, 
digestion and assimilation ; to weaken 
the vigour of the heart, and the whole 
nervous system ; and, by these means, to 
impede the important business of restora- 
tion. Mental agitation, therefore, must 
prove an active predisposing cause of dis- 
ease; while, on the other hand, a calm 
contented disposition, and the exercise 
of a proper dominion over our passions 
and affections, is universally found to 
counteract the tendency to disorder aris- 
ing from other causes, and is, conse- 
<juently, a grand source of health. It is 
the more necessary to attend to the effects 
of the passions on the health of man, as 

o 
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there is reason to believe, that any com- 
plaint arising from vehement agitation of 
mind, is more obstinate than that which 
is occasioned by violent corporeal agita- 
tions, excess in diet, and many other 
sources ; because the latter are cured by 
rest and sleep, by temperance, &c. which 
have but little influence on the former. 

It is not requisite to enter at great 
length into the present subject in this 
volume, and I shall, therefore, merely 
make a few further remarks on the influ- 
ence of fear, and hope, in particular, od 
the well-being of our frame. 

Fear has been correctly designated a base 
passion, and beneath the dignity of man. 
It robs him of power, reflection, resolution, 
judgment, and, in short, of all that pre- 
eminence which the human mind ought 
to enjoy. It has likewise great influence 
in occasioning and in aggravating dis- 
eases, and in preventing their cure.* It 
retards and disorders the circulation, 

•Biiffon, the natural Ul, died u martyr lothestoue, because 
the enlightened men he consulted, dissuaded him from the opera- 
tion. Tiiey knew well that he was aware of the pain and danger 
mttendfng it, and dreaded it mneb. 
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hinders respiration, deranges the secre- 
tions and excretions, especially those of 
the stomach, bowels, kidneys, and skin, 
and relaxes the whole body. It cannot^ 
therefore, excite surprise, if this peission 
should often dispose to some very in* 
veterate diseases, and frequently render 
those fetal which have arisen from othef 
causes, and which an undaunted mind^ 
would have overcome. It has been fre* 
quently remarked, under the spread of 
epidemical disorders, that the fearful are 
much more readily infected by them 
than the courageous; because fear, by 
weakening the energy of the heart, and 
wholte nervous system, enables the infec- 
tious matter to make that deep impression 
on the frame, which is in general neces- 
sary to the subsequent development of 
the actions of the epidemical distemper, 
flopc, on the other hand, — 



' ■ prolongs our happier hour. 

Or deepest shades, that ^imly low'r 
AAd blacken roand our weary way. 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day."* 
* Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 

o2 
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. The pleasures of hope have long been 
considered one of the greatest sources of 
liuman happiness, and it has been well 
observed by a great philosopher, that if 
man were deprived of hope and sleep, 
life would be no longer desirable. 

When in ordinary health, and engaged 
in the common pursuits of life, hope is 
attended with many of the favourable 
effects of a fortunate event, without pos- 
sessing its physical disadvantages ; be- 
cause the expectation of happiness does 
not affect us so excessively as its enjoy- 
ment. Besides, it is not liable to those 
interruptions, from which no human plea- 
sure is exempt ; it is employed principally 
with ideal or imaginary objects, and keeps 
within the bounds of moderation ; apd 
the sense of happiness associated with 
hope, very often far exceeds the satisfac- 
tion received from immediate enjoyment; 
consequently, it has frequently a more 
beneficial influence on health than good 
fortune realized. 

It has likewise great influence on man 
when labouring under bodily disorder, 
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whether of an acute or chronic character^ 
since its effects are diametrically opposite 
to those produced by fear. It exhilarates 
the spirits, and augments the energy of 
the heart and nervous system ; moderates^ 
the pulse ; renders the respiration fuller 
and freer; and accelerates the secretions. 
It is, consequently, found of great service 
in all disorders, to excite hope in the 
iHind of the patient by all proper means* 

Hufeland has most wisely added, if 
such are the advantages of hope, whea 
restricted to objects of a sublunary nature, 
what may not be expected from the ef- 
fects of that emotion, when it embraces^ 
higher objects ? For it is the hopes of a 
happy immortality alone, that can make 
life of any real value, or render the bur-* 
thens of it easy and supportable. 



'^ His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl."^ 

Joy is a very exhilarating, and, there-, 
fore, a beneficial passion, when indulged 

o3 
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Id moderation ; but when sudden or ex- 
cessive, it is sometimes hurtful even to 
those in health, and more especially to 
the invalid* Any very gratifying intelli- 
gence should always be cautiously com- 
municated to the sick and delicate. 

Anger is universally known to be ex- 
ceedingly injurious to health, and unfa- 
vourable to long life. In respect to it, 
I have merely to remind my readers, that 
every one may gain a great command 
over his angry passions by resolute exer- 
tion, and how certainly such command 
will contribute to our peace and happi- 
ness, I need not attempt to prove. A 
lady in the author's connexion, had been 
for many years noted for the excessive 
irritability of her temper, but being at 
length fully conscious of it, and nesolved 
to conquer it, she followed up her reso- 
lution with so much decision and per- 
severance, as afterwards to become as 
remarkable for placidity as she had before 
been for the indulgence of irritability and 
anger. 

The studious cultivation of the kind 
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and virtuous dispositions, are of as much 
importance to health and longevity, as 
they are to our advancement in life, and 
this fact cannot be too strongly enforced 
on the reader's attention. Kindness — 

'^ Giyes die flosrer of fleeting life its lustre and 

perfame. 
And we are weeds without it." 
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OF CLOTHING. 



The chief rules iu regard to clothes are, 
1. That they should be made of soft or 
pliable materials, so as not to obstruct 
the free and easy motion of the limbs, or 
the circulation of the fluids in any part of 
the body. 2. They should be made of 
such a shape, as to be comfortable from 
their ease. 3. They ought not to be 
warmer than is necessary to preserve the 
body in a proper degree of temperature. 
4. Our garments, more especially those 
next the skin, should be made of substances 
easily cleaned when necessary. 5. They 
should be suited to the constitution and 
age of each individual. 

The four principal sources of human 
clothing are, U/iai ; cotton ; wool, and silk. 

The use of linen cloth, as an inner gar- 
ment, was long considered as ii most fortu- 
nate discovery, at a time when, owing to 
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negliect of cleanliness, mankind were often 
extensively afflicted with a number of 
severe infectious disorders. It is un- 
doubtedly a very useful article of clothings 
although it icannot properly be compared,, 
in this respect, to cotton, or wool. Its dis- 
advantages* are, that it is unfavourable ta 
perspiration, and that it too readily retains- 
the perspirable humours, and, therefore, if 
not very frequently changed, is apt to check 
the cutaneous excretion, as is proved by 
the disagreeable cooling sensation pro- 
duced by a linen shirt, when much soiled. 
Cotton may be considered as an inter-^' 
mediate substance between animal wool' 
and linen. It increases warmth, and 
rather promotes perspiration, while it. 
parts with the perspired humours it 
imbibes, more readily than linen. It is a 
species of garment which is cheap, and- 
well calculated for various purposes. It* 
seems to be peculiarly well adapted for 
the garments of women, or those who live, 
much within doors, being light, pliable, 
and promotive of the excretion by the 
skin. 

o5 
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In hot climates, where perspiration 
■ abonnds, cotton-cloth, for inner garments, 
is evidently superior, in point of whole- 
someDess, to linen. I cannot state my 
own opinions on this subject better, tlian 
by transcribing tbe words of Dr. James 
Johnson, whose great experience in the 
prevention and cure of the diseases of 
tropical climes, renders his remarks on 
tfie present point worthy of particular 
regard. He says : — 

" When we enter the tropics, we mast bid 
adiea to the luxury of linen — if what is both 
uncomfortable and unsafe, iu those climates, can 
be stjied a luxnry. There are many substantial 
reasons for so doing. Cotton, from its slowness 
as a conductor of heat, is admirably adapted for 
the tropics. It affords a covering which is cooler 
than linen ; inasmuch as it conducts more slowly 
tbe excess of external beat to our bodies. But 
this is not the only advantage, though a great one. 
When a vicissilude takes place, and the atmos-. 
pherical temperature sinks suddenly far below 
that of the body, the cotton, still faithful to its 
trust, abstracts more slowly the heat from our 
bodies, and thus preserves a more steady equi- 
librium there. To all these mast be added the 
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with which it absorbs the perspiration ; 
while linen would feel quite wet, and, during the 
exposure to a breeze, under such circumstances, 
would often occasion a shiver, and be followed by 
dangerous consequences.*** 

Dr. Johnson further observes, and very 
<Sorrectly, — 

^^ That woollen and cotton should be warmer 
ihsji linen in low temperatures will be readily 
j^ranted ; but that they should be cooler in high 
temperatures will probably be much doubted. If 
ibe following easy experiment be tried, the result 
will decide the point in question. Let two beds 
lie placed ki the same room at Madras, we will 
say, when the thermometer stands at 90^ ; and let 
one be covered with a pair of blankets, the other 
with a pair of linen sheets, during the day. On 
removing both coverings in the evening, the bed 
en which were placed the blankets will be found 
eool and pleasant ; the other uncomfortably warm. 
The reason is obvious. The linen readily tran»> 
mitted the lieat of the atmosphere to all parts of 
tiie subjacent bed ; the woollen, on the contrary, 
as a non-conductor, prevented the bed from 
acquiring the atmospherical range of temperature, 
simply by obstructing the transmission of heat 
from without." 

* Dr. Johnson on Tropical Climates, page 623. 
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^fgi (he eiiperiority of flannel to- 
' fg article of clothing in -warm 
f^ tfnder all circumstances, but it' 
^^l, therefore, be supposed, that 
^4 ^mients are equal to cotton, in 
*^untries. In general, they are not, 
^itse they are heavier, and much too 
^fH a conductor of heat from the body, 
l-jides, the spicule of flannel prove too 
iptatiug there, for common use, and, 
I increase the action of the perspiratory 
r yessels on the surface, where our great 
Object is to moderate that process. In 
some situations in India, where the at- 
mospheric temperature is liable to great 
and sudden changes, as in Ceylon, Bom- 
bay, and Canton, flannel is a safer cover- 
ing than cotton, and Dr. Johnson says, is. 
adopted in those places by many expe- 
rienced and seasoned Europeans. 

Woollen garments are of great service to 
the inhabitants of all cold and temperate 
climates, more especially where the vicis- 
situdes of temperature are frequent and 
considerable. Flannel produces a mo- 
derate warmth, promotes perspiration. 
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neadily absorbs the perspired humours, 
and easily parts with them again by evapo-* 
ration, on account of the porous nature of 
the substance. These are great advan* 
tages, and render the use of flannel, in 
dress, of inestimable service to the vale- 
tudinary and the aged, and all those sub* 
ject to any severe chronic disorder in the 
chest, bowels, &c. Hufeland has justly 
remarked, that it is a very salutary dress 
to those who, have begun to decline in 
years ; to all. cold and phlegmatic tem- 
peraments; to all who lead a sedentary 
life;, to individuals subject to cough or 
frequent colds, gout, diarrhoea, and par*^ 
tial congestions of blood ; to all nervous 
patients, and convalescents from severe 
chronic disorders ; to persons who are 
too susceptible of the impressions of the 
atmosphere ; and lastly, in such climates 
and pursuits of life as are exposed to fre- 
quent and sudden changes in the weather. 
Flannel is also well adapted for infants* 

* The celebrated John Hunter's receipt for rearing healthy 
diildreo, was, " plenty of milk, plenty of sleep, undjplenty qf 
Jtanmel" He ought to have added, j^^^^y ^f exercise in the 
open air, ivithoat which all the others >viU be unavailing. 
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, eipcctaUy in autumn 
Old^ dnldren do not re- 
^■ke it, and %U persons under forty, in 
geod health, should reserve it as a re- 
apnree iat their '**^l'"'"g years. At this 
poiod, the fimmd agt may be said to 
b^jn, m gcneiml, at forty-four or fire, 
fnaa which time it becomes more and 
nuve asefal and necessary, as years ad- 
vance with us. But it ought not to be 
hatMtnally wcm at nighL By far the best 
]»actice is, to throw it off in bed, unless 
from great debility or age, sufficient warmth 
cannot be insured by a moderate quantity 
of bed-clothes. 

Those who hare cold legs and feet, 
are never comfortable nor healthy ; they 
should, therefore, always wear worsted 
stockings and flannel drawers, which, es- 
pecially if united with daily friction, will 
tend very much to promote a free and suf- 
ficient circulation in the lower limbs, and 
be greatly conducive to health. The 
weakly and sedentary ought to pay par- 
ticular attention to this, for they cannot 
reasonably hope to preserve any tolerable 
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measore of health, without maintaining a 
free state of the skin, and the feet being 
one of the. chief conductors of perspiration 
from the body, regard should constantly 
be had to promote so salutary a se- 
cietion«* 

Flannel should be frequently changed, 
particularly if worn at night. When 
washed, it must be well shaken, and hung 
up to dry, if possible, in the open air* 
On no account, should it be dried near a 
fire, as that encourages shrinking. 

* The pment general use of cotton and silk stockings U 
liable to manj strong objections. This is another point in wliidi 
we haye departed fron tlie wise practices of our forefathers, to 
the prtjadice of oar health and iongeyity. Stowe informs us, 
that ^* King Henry the £ighth did weare only cloth hose, or hose 
eot cm of eO-biMd taffety." Qneen Elizabeth was the iint 
royal penonage in this kingdom who wore any other than cloth 
stockings. **In the second year of Qaeen Elizabeth, IMO, 
(says Stowe) her silke woman, Mrs. Moantagne, presented Her 
Msjeetie, for a new yeere's gifr, a poire qf black knit nlk «tock-> 
ki$Mf the which, after a few days' wearing^, pleased her High- 
nesse so well, that she sent for Mistris Mountagoe, and asked 
bear wbeie she bad them, and if she could help her to any more, 
who answered her, saying, *■ I made them very carefully of pur- 
pose only for your Majestie, and seeing these please you so well, 
I will presently set more in hand.* ' Do so, (quoth the Queene,) 
for indeed I like silk stockings so well, because they are plea- 
sant^ fine, and delicate, that henceforth I will wear no more 
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Siik is better calculated for an outer, 
than an inner garment, and for habits 
of elegance and of show, than of real 
utility. 

All kinds of/«r are objectionable, whea 
■worn next the skin, as they stimulate too 
much, and do not allow the perspired 
matter to escape. A flannel pectoral or 
itomacher is much to be preferred to one 
made with fur. Dressed hare skins, as 
they are called, are, therefore, not so valu- 
able as a covering for the chest and sto-. 
mach, in winter, as a clean layer of porous 
fiannel. 

Chamois leather is often found a very 
useful article of clothing, more particu- 
larly for those troubled with rheumatism,j 
or anomalous chronic paius in different 
parts of the frame. Dr. Uwins, of Bed- 
ford Row, has found an under waistooat- 
of this article of much service in his 
practice, and has very strenuously urged 
its adoption by all rheumatic subjects, 
from September or October to May, in- 
clusive. This leather washes like linen, 
only it must not be washed in hot water. 
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For the first day or two, it usually feels 
cold and uncomfortable, but soon be- 
comes, to many persons, more comfort- 
able than flannel. - If the lower extremi- 
ties of the body are much affected with 
rheumatism, drawers also, made of the 
same material, should be worn. It is 
proper to have several sets, and to change 
them frequently.* The following case 
affords a satisfactory illustration of the 
good effects of this leather, in fixed rheu- 
matic pains. 

CASE XI. 

^* A noble Lord has recently communicated ta 
me, a simple mode, by wbich be was cured of a. 
most severe^rheamatic complaint. 

He bad suffered incessant pain in bis bips and 
shonlders, for almost thirteen months, particularly 
at night, and could not walk without the support 
of sticks, or some person's arm. He cannot re- 
coUecthow it happened, but it came on gradually. 
After trying innumerable other remedies without 
success, he was advised by a most respectable 
member of the medical profession, to put on both 

* The price is about sixteen shillings a sbU 
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drawra'9 and an under -waistcoat of cbamois leit- 
tber, which, in a very few days, gave him so 
mnch relief, that he could walk and even ride, 
vithout pain ; and in the coarse of three weeks, 
at the most, he was entirely cnred. This was in 
the year 1807-8, and he haa had no return of the 
complaint since. 

The drawers were tied at the ancles ; but that 
is not necessary, unless the lower joint of the le^ 
is affected with rheumatism. The nnder waist- 
<:oat had sleeves. It lapped over a Utile ; had 
no buttons; but was tied with strings in the 
front. He left off wearing the drawers and under 
waistcoat about three years ago, (Anno 1812), in 
order to preserve them as a resource, in case the 
Theumatism should return. They were left off in 
the spring, and a flannel waistcoat and cotton 
drawers, nsed in their stead, which he had com- 
monly worn before the rheumatisni had attacked 

He has recommended it to a great many people 
of all ages, and with almost invariable success. 
There is at this moment, in the house with him, 
a gentleman of seventy years of age, who has been 
entirely relieved by it, though he had suffered 
many years from rheumatism."* 

In regard to the form of the various 

* * Sir Jolin Sinclair's Code of Ileallh, p. 523. 
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articles of dress, 1 have chiefly to obseire, 
that they ought to be easy, and free from 
all constriction. The covering of the 
head should invariably be light and cool ; 
ttad the neck-cloth and garters, in parti- 
cular, ought to be worn loose. 

Those who are desirous of avoiding 
corns, or of curing them when produced, 
as well as of walking with ease or ele- 
gancy must have their shoes adapted 
to the natural shape of the foot, and 
sufficiently large to be perfectly easy, 
without being so big as to prevent a firm 
step. Shoes that require the assistance 
of an instrument, to put the feet into 
them, are always too small. Shoes with 
a thick sole are far the best for active 
walking exercise.* These articles ought 
to be made with leather that is impervious 
to water. Some say the " Currier's 
DMbmg " is the best nourisher of leather, 
and renders it as soft as satin, and impe- 

* The best illppen are m pair of thick old shoes, or snch at 
an made stont, add on purpose ; the worst, those of plaited 
doth. Dr. Kitchiner has very correctly remarked, that slippers 
of plaited cloth make^the feet tender, and are a hotter coverin 
for tiicBi fai the heme, than we gire them when we go oat. 
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TKHis to wet. Dr. Willich suggests the 
following composition for making, the 
leather water-proof. One pint of drying: 
oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces . 
of spirit of turpentine, and half an ounce 
of Burgundy pitch, should be carefully 
melted together over a slow fire. If the 
smell of the turpentine or pitch is unplea-- 
sant, add a few drachms of some cheap 
essential oil, as of lavender, juniper, &c. 
with this composition new shoes and boots, 
are rubbed, either in the sun, or at some 
distance from a fire, with a sponge or soft 
brush: This operation is to be repeated 
as often as they become dry, until they 
are fully saturated.. In. this manner, the 
leather becomes impenetrable by water,, 
and so soft and pliable, that it never, 
shrivels nor grows hard or inflexible. 
\ Lord Bacon has well observed, that, 
great store of cloths, either upon the bed^ 
or the back, relaxes the body, but at the^ 
present day we are not much in danger, 
in this country, of wearing too many 
clothes. The fiair sex, in particular, 
generally err on the opposite extreme. 
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It should be remembered that the more 
sedentary men become in their habits and 
pursuits, the more do they stand in need 
of wann clothing, especially in a change- 
able climate, and as we are now very 
generally much more sedentary than our 
forefathers, so ought we to clothe some- 
what warmer, whereas the fact is, we in 
general clothe lighter, particularly about 
the feet and legs. 

There can be no reasonable objection 
to our adapting our dress to the season of 
the year, although we ought in winter to 
maintain a proper degree of warmth by 
exercise, and in summer due coolness by 
great temperance, rather than by excess 
of clothing in the former case, or by a 
deficiency in the latter. Some have 
maintained that our clothing should be 
nearly the same at all seasons, but nature 
teaches us to clothe lightly in the summer. 
No one, however, should ever make any 
alteration in their winter's dress till May 
is out, and we ought to resume it again 
on the last day of August. October and 
November, February and March, arc the 
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months which demand in general the 
warmest clothing, on account of the great 
and sudden vicissitudes of temperature 
so commonly felt at those periods. 
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SECTION VI. 

OF TRAINING FOR HEALTH. 

' It is weU known that horses which are 
to run a race, and men who are about to 
contest in boxing, or in battle, are always 
previously trained, for the purpose of 
gaining wind and strength ; and it is equally 
well known, that during this process of 
training, they become in reality much 
more powerful, and astonishingly improve 
in health. I have nothing to do here with 
training for running a race, or fighting a 
battle, but it is reasonable to suppose, 
that a process which is universally found 
of so much service to the bodies of men 
and animals, wlien resorted to for the 
purposes of public contest, would be of 
equal advantage when employed with a 
view of promoting the general health and 
strength, in persons following the ordinary 
pursuits of mankind ; and as experience 
has fully realized this expectation, I think 
it cannot Ml to be beneficial to my readers 
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to explain the art of training for health.* 
Indeed, training mainly consists in com- 
bining the most correct diet, with daily- 
vigorous exercise in the open air, and 
therefore the present section will present, 
at one view, and in a small space, that 
diet and regimen which is most powerfully 
influential both in the preservation and 
restoration of health. It will be extracting, 
as it were, the marrow of what has been 
advanced in the preceding sections, for 
the more ready and perfect instruction of, 
at least, many of my readers. 

The art of training for health, consists, 
then, in re.sorting with steadiness to a 
correct use of solid and liquid food, exer- 
cise, air, and sleep, 'a little preparattT'e 
medicine being also generally -necessary. 



* " The,ad«auMfes of the tninki; syileu am not eonflned lo 
deatriatia and pugili<tl<i alone — they extend to evi-ry npn ; aod 
Ere training generally introduced in^lead of medicines, as bb 

:])edieiit for the prevention and cure of diseases, its beOBficial 
iiseqoences woulJ promote his hajipiiiea?, nn J prolonRliis life." 
Dr. Kitchiuer o» Loaff L(fe. 
" Our health, vigour, and Bclivily, must depend onrfgiinsn 
d «sr«l3e ; or, in oll;er words, upun the observance of those 
ies which conslilulP Ihe iheory of the training process." 

[Captain Barclay on Training, p. 239. 
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1 . Preparative Medicines. In the com- 
mencement of training, it is, for the most 
part, desirable to take a gentle emetic of 
from sixteen to twenty grains of ipecacuan 
powder, in water, and in two days after 
a mild purge, for which purpose think 
there can be hardly anything superior, in 
this instance, to two grains of calomel 
and five grains of compound extract of 
colocynth, made into a pill, and taken at 
bed-time. Where the habit is gross, and 
the secretions particularly unhealthy, this 
pill may be advantageously repeated to 
the second or third time, at intervals of 
a week ; but if these circumstances are 
not present, one purge will suffice. The 
emetic and purgative now ordered, have 
the effect of speedily clearing the stomach 
and bowels, and thus getting rid of any 
accumulations that may be oppressing 
those important organs. 

2. Solid Food. The diet of persons when 
trained, must be extremely simple, con- 
jsisting almost exclusively of animal food, 
stale bread or biscuit, and the most diges- 
tible vegetables. Veal and pork are never 

p 
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gicen, and lamb but seldom. Beef, mut- 
ton, and venisoD, are the chief meals. 
Most men will live longer on beef, without 
change, thao on any other kind of animal 
food, and it is the most nourishing* ; but 
mutton and venison are reckoned to be 
most easily digested. The meat must 
always be fresh, for if salted, it wouid 
occasion indigestion and thirst.. Fat, being 
of a greasy nature, fouls the stomach, and 
must be avoided ; but the lean of fat meat 
is the best. Sometimes, for a change, 
fowl, rabbit, or partridge, may be allowed 
once a week. The legs of fowls, being 
Tery sinewy, are much approved. No 
fish whatever is allowed, being indiges- 
tible, and deficient in point of nourishment. 
No cheese is given on any account, and 
but very little butter, -sometimes none. 
Whea a ^ood »ea£uf« of gtveagUa has 
been acquired, eggs may be permitted, 
very lightly boiled, but not more than 

• The following fad proTea the nulritious quttUlies of twef. 
Hamphries, the pugilist, was trained by Rlpsbam, the keeper ol 
■he jail a[ Ipswich. He was sweated in bed, and afiarwards 
twice phjsieked. He mas weighed once a day, and al firsi fed 
on beef ; but as on thai food be gol loo much flesh, ihey wen 
obliged to change il lo mutton, SiiKlair't Code qf Health, 
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ome in the day. A little turnip, French 
bean, or potatoe, may be taken after the 
individual has been in training for three 
er fear weeks, or more, and the tone of 
the digefitive organs is improved; but 
tiiey must be laid aside if they create 
the sligiktest uneasiness. Soft or new 
bread is never given. Biscuit is very 
{MopCT, and, indeed, in most instances, 
to be preferred even to stale bread. 
. Pies and puddings are never permitted, 
nor any kind of pastry. The only condi* 
meote allowed are salt and vinegar. Salt 
may be taken in moderate quantity, but 
always short of producing thirst. A little 
Tinegar also is not objectionable, especially 
when there is a tendency to corpulence. 
: A$ to the mode of dressing the animal 
food taken, it is far better to have it 
jMToiled than roasted or boiled, by either 
of whkh nutriment is lost, and particularly 
ty boiling. Care should be taken not to 
jbave the meat too much done. 
. The quantity of solid food indulged in 
laust be very moderate. This must, in 
.some measure, depend on the circum* 
: p2 
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stances of age, strength of the digestive 
powers, and nature of the indisposition, 
present, but, as a general rule, the solid 
food ought not to exceed sixteen or seven- 

Iteen ounces a day. See page 124. The 
number of meals, and times of eating)^! 
must be regulated according to the priiuh^| 
ciples laid down at page 99. y^M 

3. Liquid Food. It is an estabUshe4^| 
rule in training, that the less we drink, m ■ 
moderation, the better ; because too much 
liquid dilutes the gastric juice, in the 
stomach, (the grand agent in digestion,) 
and encourages soft unhealthy flesh. Much 
dhnking also promptes undue perspiratioa, 
which is weakening, if not occasiooed by 
exercise. On no account, must, the quan^ 
titjr of three Englisk {Muits, during the 
whole day, be exceeded, taken at breakfiat 
and dinner, and a little after snpper. In 
many instances, six and twenty ounces is 
as much as is proper, (page 124.) For 
breakfast and tea, the liquids may consist 
of tea, or milk; and at dinner and supper, 
home-brewed malt liquor, or wine. In 
training merely for strength, good old 
malt liquor, drawn from the cask, is 
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ZBckoned the best drink at dinner and 
supper; but in training for health, malt 
liquor is not always found to agree. The 
patient must, in a degree, be guided by 
his own feelings, on this and some other 
points, although I believe home-brewed 
Bi^lt liquor will, in most cases, be found 
pf much service, particularly after a 
month's close training. Jackson, the 
celebrated trainer, affirms, " if any person 
accustomed to drink wine, would try malt 
liquor for a month, he would find himself 
inuch the better for it." Sometimes malt 
liquor may be advantageously taken with 
a toast in it. The quantity must not 
exceed half a pint at dinner, and a third 
of a pint at supper. If the person trained 
insists on wine, white wine is preferred to 
rod; and two or three glasses may be 
alldwed after dinner, but none after sup- 
per^ It may be taken diluted with water, 
t>x not,- as it is found to agree best.* 
Spirits are never permitted on any con- 
3ideration whatever, not even with water. 

* In eafle of training for health, nnder any severe chronic 
disease,. I tiUnk wine, in any quantity, is very generally inad- 
Bilssible. p 3 
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liqoor is never given befere meals, «ih- 
kss ia cases of extreme thirst. Under^ 
tknrst, the liquor should never be taken m 
great draughts, bat by noutbftils, windM 
quenches the thirst better, the chief ob}^et 
tequired. 

Mo fluid is ever taken hot. The wfitei^ 
drank should be as soft as possible^ 
Toast and water is very proper.* 

4. Kverdse. Trained men should ahr»y>ar 
begin their exercise early in the morftin^i* 
K summer, at six, and in winter, at baHt- 
past seve% or as soon as it is ligh/t. The 
best exercises are walking; riding" om 
horseback, friction with the flesh^brashy 
fencing, quoits,, tennis, playing at shiotthi-* 
cock^ and the use of the dumb^be^lSb 
These are used alternately as conmemeiioe 
KTves, but no day must be buffered tci 
pass, without one of the first two bein^ 
ysed as an out*door exercise, and alM 
one of the remainder as an exerxsise tk 
home. The time of exercise abroad is 

* Race-horsM get drink twice m dty duly. Soft mrterlf pra* 
ferred ; and it is given cold and ne?er liot, except daring physic 
m illaess. In timininf: gftme«<socki, tSte wat«r ii got of as soft a 
q^aUty as possible, a»d a )Mit toaatcd bread lii pm into te^ l» 
make it still softer. 
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liever to be less than four hours, and 
should generally be from five to six 
hoars^ taken at twice or thrice ; the pe* 
liod of the in-door exercise being at least 
^ne or two hours. If a muscular man, 
dnring his training, gets nnich thinner, his 
exercise must be reduced ; but if he gets 
fatter, or more muscular, it is a proof that 
it agrees with him. 

Captain Barclay says, ** Beside his 
frsrual or regular exercise, a person under 
frtoning ought to employ himself in the 
fettcrvab in every kind of exertion which 
tends to activity, such as cricket, bowls, 
throwing quoits, &c., that during the 
irhote day, both body and mind may be 
constantly occupied."* 

The great obfect of exercise is to in- 
efease and regulate all the secretions and 
^JXeretiofis, more partieularly the secre- 
4md^ of the stomach, intestines, and livef^ 
;4ttrd the excretions by the skin and kid- 
neys ; to augment the sfee and power of 
the muscles ; to inypart tone to the nerves ; 
and where the habit is corpulent, to take 

* On Trainitag, pafl^e 2SU 
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off the superfluities of flesh and fat; to 
reduce the quantity of blood, and to make 
it thinner and lighter. By these means, a 
person gains a good appetite, a quick 
digestion, serenity of mind, and a sur- 
prising increase of wind and strength. 

Exercise, on the whole, is undoubtedly 
the most essential branch of training. It 
is a general rule, that perspiration from 
exercise, never weakens. 

The union, however, of vigorotis exercise 
and pure air, is the grand secret for the 
acquisition of strength. Diet itself seems 
to be but a secondary consideration, pro- 
vided the quantity of food is small. 

5. Air. The necessity of pure air is 
uniformly insisted on in every kind of 
training. The more man is in the open 
air, the firmer his flesh becomes ; and 
trained persons soon learn almost to dis- 
regard the weather, only they must change 
their clothes if wet. Rising early in the 
morning is considered indispensable : in 
summer, at five or six, and in winter, at 
seven^ 

Among the ancients, to be exercised in 
a pure salubrious air, was deemed of es- 
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sential importance. The principal schools 
of the Roman Athletae, were accordingly 
e9l^blished at Capua and Rayenna, places^ 
the air of which was reckoned the most 
pijre and.healthy of any in Italy. They car* 
lied, on their exercises in the open air, in 
all sorts of weather, the changes of which, 
soon, ceased to affect them. 

Under training for health, it is indis- 
pensable to breathe the open air for four 
hours a day, at least. 

6. Sleep. Persons trained for health 
and strength, ought to go to bed early, (at 
ten o'clock precisely,) and are allowed 
from seven to eight hours sleep. As they 
take a great deal of exercise, they require . 
rest, and eight hours sleep may be safely 
allowed, but very rarely more. Under a 
proper system of training, the sleep is 
sound, almost unbroken, and therefore 
exceedingly refreshing. 

In addition to the preceding rules, it 
should be observed, that great cleanliness 
of the person is necessary, and therefore 
bathing is recommended. But bathing 
either in tepid or cold water, has also . 

p5 
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considerable effect in strcngtheniny tbCK 
body, and may, consequently, be use*' 
twice or thrice a week, when practicabl«i'' 
For very weakly persons, the tepid ba«li 
at about 93°, brought down gradually to 
90°, 13 to be preferred, especially in cold 
weather ; but stronger patients may uae- 
the cold bath. The cold or tepid shower 
bath is very useful . When the bath cmi- 
not be had, I recommend sponging- the* 
whole body with water (the chill hardly' 
taken off"), every morning, on getting up, 
following it quickly with a good deal ef 
rubbing with a hard towel. 

Keeping the feet perfectly dry at all 
linies is bighiy Becesenry. 

Effects of training on the body. All ray 
readers will readily perceive, that tiiet 
training now described most invariably 
have great and important effects on every 
part of the body, and especially on the 
head, the stomach, the lungs, the skin, the 
bones, and the nerves. 

In regard to the head, a man, in the 
best ordinary health, when he strikes or 
receives a few blows, becomes giddy; 
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tot tkdt defect is correeted in tlie course 
ef traininfr *nd giddiness is pre^nted* 
ScfFeie &lMr8 o» the liead sure also soon 

Its benefieiat effects on the stomach 
aad lungs' are remarkable. The appetite 
is sharpened, and the digestive powers so 
improf'ed, tikat alt sense of uneasiness and 
^ippression at the stomach are removed 
Irjr it^ and the food taken is digested 
eanly and perfectly. Jackson, the trainer, 
atates that a course of training is an 
eflfectaal remedy for bilious complaints. 

By improving the condition of the 
hsDgs^ trakiifBg insures a free and power- 
liil respiration^ which is a sign of good 
health, and is essential to a fresh colour 
af the face, ta lively spirits, to cheerful 
feelings, and to the healthy and vigorous 
actions of the body. The chest is made 
ipmeb nKyre open by it. Boxers when 
tivnied, surprisingly improve tkeir wind, as 
it is said> that is, they are enabled to 
draw a deeper inspiration, to hold their 
breath loiiger, and to recover it sooner, 
after it is in a manner lost. 

p 6 
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It has likewise a great influenoe on the 
skin, which it renders clear, smooth/ well- 
coloured, and elastic, although formerly 
subject to eruptions. Even the skin of a 
fiit person, when he grows leaner un* 
der traimng, does not hang loose about 
him, but becomes elastic and tight. 

On the bones and nerves training has 
considerable effect. The former become 
much harder and tougher; indeed, it is 
well known, that the bones of race horses, 
for example, are as hard as ivory, and 
that the bones of boxers are very seldom 
broken, even under the violent blows they 
receive. The nerves are most effectually 
strengthened by it, so much so, that it is 
asserted, that no trained person was ever 
known to become paralytic, or to continue 
under nervous depression. 

The shape likewise is greatly improved ; 
the belly in particular is reduced, which, 
is absolutely necessary for a freer respira- 
tion. The chest is expanded, and dif- 
ferent muscles and parts which are unduly 
enlarged, are reduced, whilethose which 
are preternaturally small, gain an increase 
of bulk. We have a proof of this in the 
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£Eictythat persons who are regularly and con- 
stantly exercised, as fencing masters, &c. 
retain their ! appearance, carriage, and 
shape, to the last, which is much in favour 
both of their health and longevity, 
' Such is the nature, and such the effects 
of training. By the processes described, 
as an able writer correctly remarks, the 
nature of the human frame is totally al- 
tered, and in the space of a few months,, 
the form, the character, and the powers 
of the body are completely changed, 
from gross to lean, from weakness to 
vigorous health, and from a breathless ; 
and bloated carcass, to one active and 
untiring ; and thus, the very same indi- 
vidual, who but a few months before, 
became giddy and breathless, on the least 
exertion, has his health not only improved, 
but frequently is enabled to run many, 
miles, with the fleetness of a greyhound, 
or, in a shortness of time hardly to be 
credited, to walk above a hundred.* 

* " The training art has arrived to such great perfection in thi» 
coantry, as to throw new lights on the physical changes which 
the body is capable of receiving from preventive measures, even 
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But thete effecte are not only remark-' 
able, they are also permament. In tiaiok 
i&g for wrestling or fighting, indeed, men 
aire brought to the very top of their cook 
dition, as it is termed, m a rery short 
period, by carrying the process to an ex- 
treme, said it is found they cannot be kept 
in that condition for any length of time ; 
bat in training for health, our objects are 
d^rent, and, therefore, the mode of pn>' 
ceeding is in some measure different ; we 
proceed in as certain, thongh a less forrcibte 
manner,, in order that the effects should 
be both great and lasting. 

In conclusion, I would express my* 
hope, that the hints here given respecting' 
the uses of training, may be found of ad- 
vantage, not only by my unprofessional^ 
but likewise my professional readers* 
Medical men pay &r too little attention! 
to it in the treatment of chronic diseases. 

10 advanced fears. Its vig^our is thereby augmented, the respira- 
tion improved, by lesseninf the sice of the belly, and the skifr 
cleared from its impurities, and so much improved in elasticity, 
4soloar and tone, in the spaM of two oi' three WMth** •» to 
denote the perfection of the art.** 
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CHAP. in. 

OF MISCELIANEOFS SUBJECTS, 
COJVNECTED WtTBT HEALTH. 

SSCTiON i. 

j OF THB RBDUCTIOir OF coai>uij;ifcii. 

I sthall here hnog before the reader a(b^ 
OfOQ rierf, the moet safe and effectual 
methods of reducmg aoy inordiiiate or 
disagreeable corporeal balk* My princi* 
pal reasosi for treating on this subject 
distinctly^ is for the beoiefit of my fair 
readers in the higher ranks of life,. mdmif\ 
of whom ruin their health and coniplexioBy 
in order to gain a slenderness of waistp 
and what they consider beauty of form. 
It behoves them, however, to remember, 
liiat physical beauty is . necessarily asso- 
ciated with the flowing dxrve, aod the 
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be moderate both in your sleep and diet; 
The sleep of such as are corpulent, ought 
to be very moderate, that is, about five hours 
and a half, and never exceeding six hours^ 
in the twenty-four. They should always 
sleep on a hard mattress, and the room 
ought to be as airy as possible. 
. The quantity of food must likewise be 
lessened, more especially in the liquid 
form. It is not requisite for me to state 
the exact quantities that ought to be 
taken, for every individual will be able to 
ascertain that for himself; but they should 
rarely, if ever, exceed the amount men- 
tioned, as proper for the weakly and se- 
dentary, at page 124. Indeed, the liquids 
should, if possible, be reduced as low as 
16 or 20 ounces in the day, and it is cer- 
tain the food ought not to be of so nourish- 
ing a quality as is there allowed. Malt 
liquors, sweet .wine, and fresh beef, are 
very fattening. Milk, eggs, butter, and 
sugar, are also considered productive of 
fat. Of solid food, the b^fest articles for 
the corpulent, are fish, particularly white 
fish boiled, poultry, and vegetables, the 
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hmt of wUcb, of coiirs<e» includes^ bread 
and fruit. No preserred fruk, however, 
k allowed. Of liquid alime&t, the best ii 
cyder, perry, light acidulous wines, tei^ 
aad water. The wines to be preferred 
are. Red Hermitage, Rhenish, Hock,^ 
Barsac, Claret, and Champagne ; but those 
who can do without wine will be most 
successful in their plan of reduction* 
Cream of tartar and water forms a usefal 
drink for the corpulent, during the suboh 
mep. 

But exercise is, in general, one of the 
moot effectual and most agreeable noe« 
thods of redacing corpulence. Id the 
ase of athletic exercises, the most corpu^ 
lent men inrrariably become much thdttaet^ 
while their flesh is rendered firmer,*. 
When Cribb went to Scotland, to bet 
trained for his great contest with Mali«« 
aeaux, be weighed sixteea stone, (foiir«« 
teen pounds to the stone) ; but before he 
fought, he was redicced forty-one poxmdff^t 

* Four game cocksjbrought to Aeir athletic weight by trai»* 
ing exercises, &c were killed, and fuand to be reiy /Ulof blob^ 
^Uh lai^ bearM, large mttielef , Micf He faU 
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A gentlemmt was rednced by training,* 
from liineteefi stone to sixteen stone fonr 
ffcmnds. He had before a fulness of blood 
in his head, btrt by training, was restored 
U> perffect health. At page 203, I have re- 
lated the case of a gouty gentleman, who, 
by exercise, reduced an uncommon de- 
gree of corpulence, until he became of a 
tcry moderate and even handsome figure. 
Tfce exercise of walking also is favourable 
to leanness. By his thousand mile match. 
Captain Barclay was reduced, from thir- 
teen stcme seven poinds, to eleven stone 
two pomids; and a merchant m Leith 
uncceeded in reducing eorpufency, by 
going every morning to the top of Arthur's 
seat, near Edinburgh, a hiB about 814 
feet above the level of the sea. 

" Mr. Rye, (says Dr. Robinson, in Ob^ 
serBoHons en the Discharges of the Human 
Bdtfy, p. S4,) was a strong, well-set, cor- 
pulent man, of a sangume comptexion; 
by a brisk walk for one hour before break- 



* It witl be vecoHecVed' tbat I ftave already stBted exerdse fit 
|ftr«i>en av tv be the cUflf braoott of thatraianif itft. 
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regimen, some years before his death, he 
died suddenly of excessive corpulency in 
the year 1809, at the age of forty, when 
he was found to weigh fifty-two stone, or 
seven hundred and thirty-nine pounds ! 

. All the modes of exercise recommended 
iinder the section on that subject, at page 
169, may be alternately resorted to by cor- 
pulent persons, with great advantage, and 
among these, friction ought to claim par- 
ticular notice, as a domestic exercise, from 
all ladies who are desirous of reducing 
their embon-point. It must be used by the 
individual herself, for half an hour or 
more, twice a day, being carried succes- 
sively over every part of the frame, and 
especially over the joints. Friction per- 
«everingly employed over the legs, ankles 
and feet, will have considerable effect in 
reducing the size, and improving the form 
of those parts. Dr. Cheyne has cor- 
rectly observed, that almost every body 
knows what well currying (a species of 
friction) will do to horses, in making them 
sleek and gay, lively and active, insomuch 
that it is equivalent to half their food ; 
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and we are certain that what this mode 
of exercise will do in horeea, it ■will also 
do in man, because the effects of eucU a 
practice must be the same on all auimal 
bodies. 

There are two points, in particular, in 
which exercise, as a meaus of reducing 
corpulence, has a great and mamfest supe- 
riority over all other methods of reduction, 
whi'Oh are, the improvement it effects in 
the form, in point of beauty, aad the bene 
fecial change it induces in the skin. 

In regard to the firet of tlie&e points, it 
is worthy of particular remark, that since 
exefcise is ooe of the joapst satural aii^ 
most. effectual meana i^ «tr^flgt)ieiuag the 
wlKile franie, and of icnproviag the gteaet^ai 
beaitk, both of wjHoh it eSecU by pn>- 
moti^ a diM dwulatioB. perp?Cwd. a^ 
Borptioo, aod eturwot apd nuffieieBt mxir^ 
tions, aad th-atf reinsring the redaadao' 
cies of fat and flesh, and supplying their 
deficiences, it must, consequently, alter 
and amend the form of various parts, inde- 
pendently of the mere reduction of the 
quantity of fat. For a slight consideration 
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0£ theae fleets will enable erery one to 
perceive, -that the natural tendency of so 
galtttary an expedient as exercise, must 
Bver he, not only to reduce tiie quantity 
of fet generally, but to render whai, does 
remain firmer, to distribute it equally in 
its proper situations,* and also to augment 
the size of the muscular parts of the sys* 
tern* which are in this respect always de« 
ficient in corpulent habits, and indeed in 
all who are sedentary, until they attain 
tbeir pnjper magnitade and foim. whereby 
tbe symmetry of the figure wiU foe pro* 
portionately increased. It is fi^nn tins 
cause, tli^ well currying so invariably im* 
iproyes the figuie of horses, as weU as their 
bealHi. 

Another circumstance adverted to above^ 
M the farourable change exercise induces 
jn ike skin, which is an improvemeid; much 
tlosired by ^ persoi>s, especially the fEur 
seic, and which cannot be so certainly and 
jMktisfactorBy obtained by any other means 
"vrhatsocTer. As I hare remarked under 

• 
I 

* Se0|iagtS7« 
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Training, the skin is thereby rendered 
clear, smooth, well-coloured, and elastic. 
In regard to the medicines sometimes 
used to reduce corpulence, the chief of 
which are acids, soap, and foxglove, they 
are neither so safe, nor so efficacious, as 
the preceding measures. In small quan- 
tities, they have scarcely any effect in the 
reduction of size, and if employed in large 
doses, they inevitably injure the beaJth, 
and, when long continued, often ruin it. 
Indeed, vinegar and other acids will fre- 
quently augmentthe general bulk, by prov- 
ing pernicious to the health ; at which we 
cannot be surprised, when we reflect, that 
excessive fatness is often dependent on 
some derangement in the constitution, and 
that then, whatever increases this de- 
rangement very commonly augments the 
size. It may be laid down as a rule, that, 
under all circumstances, a small quantity 
of food and sleep, and plenty of active 
exercise, are by far the most certain and 
efficacious, as well as the most agreeable 
means, of reducing inordinate corporeal 
bulk ; and there can be no doubt, that if 
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persons were fully aware of the value and 
efficacy of these methods, they would 
never for a moment think of resorting to 
any medicine, for the accomplishment of 
this purpose. 



I 
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SECTION II. 

MAXIMS OF HEALTH FOR TUi: BILIOUS 
AND NfcRVOUS. 

Bilious and nervous disorders are very 
generally so closely connected in respect 
to their original causes, and are so com- 
monly found in the same individual, that 
we may properly couple them under the 
present section. 

1 , Bilious disorder is in general founded 
simply in derangement of the stomach and 
intestines. These organs are of the first 
importance ia the human economy ; they 
are, so to speak, the great arbiters of 
health and disease, of life and death ; they 
hold almost every organ and function in 
the body under a strict and necessary 
dependence; consequently, when weak- 
ened and deranged, a numerous train of 
uneasy or distressing sensations, and un- 
healthy symptoms take place, and among 
the latter, acidity of stomach, and de- 
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Tangement of the biliary secretion, are 
often prominent. Hence arises the term 

2. Such being the importance and ex- 
tensive connexion of the stomach and 
bowels, we cannot be surprised to find 
their disorder give rise to great and 
distressing nervous irritability. The ma- 
jority of nervous affections centre in an 
unhealthy condition of these organs. 

3. A great fuss is now made about the 
liver, but its secretion is entirely under the 
control of the stomach and first intestines, 
and the most certain and effectual mode 
of insuring a healthy flow of bile, is to 
keep the stomach and small intestines in 
good order. Nervous disorder is most 



* Shakspearehas most happily desedbed the importance of the 
itomaeh — 



At 



it is the store-hoQse, and the shop 

or the whole body. True it is, 

That it ceceires tlie general food at first ; 

But all the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerTes* and small inferior veins. 

From it receive that natural competenee 

Whiereby they live. 

Cariolanugf Act 1, Scene h 

q2 
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eflTectually prevented or cured by the same 
means. To bring these organs into a 
healthy state> and to keep them so — 

4. Carefully observe the diet, in point of 
quality, as directed at pages 11, 14, 20, 
and the following pages ; and in regard to 
quantity, as recommended at page 124. 

5. Eat slowly, and masticate your food 
well. 

6. Take four hours exercise in the open 
air daily, by riding on horseback or walk- 
ing ; and when in the house, be as much 
in motion as possible. 

7. Use some active domestic exercise, 
as the shuttle-cock, or dumb-bells, or some 
gymnastic exercise, as fencing, throwing 
the discus, or playing at foot-ball, for one 
hour, at least, daily, in addition to your 
riding or walking. 

8. Employ friction over the region of the 
stomach and bowels, every morning on 
rising, and every night on going to bed, for 
ten minutes or more at each time. 

9. Sponge yourself all over every morn- 
ing, on first getting out of bed ; in the 
summer, with cold water, in the winter. 
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with tepid water. Rub yourself dry 
quickly after it, with a very rough towel. 

10. Shun the deleterious air of all popu- 
lous towns. 

11. Go to bed at ten o'clock, and rise at 
six, winter and summer. 

12. Keep the feet warm at all times, 
and the head cool — 

13. And the bowels regular; but.be 
sure not to teaze them. All that is neces- 
sary, is to have the bowels comfortably 
exonerated once a day, or once in two days. 
Try to do this by diet, friction, and exer- 
cise. If these means fail, take the aperient 
pill. No. 2, occasionally, at bed-time. — 
But remember that diet, properly resorted 
to, will, in the majority of instances, be 
quite equal to insuring a regular movement 
of the bowels. Of this I am fully per- 
suaded. 

14. One of the best medicines for im- 
proving the tone of the stomach and 
bowels, and promoting healthy bile, is the 
pill No. 1. 

15. If that does not succeed, half a pint 
of compound decoctidn of sarsaparilla, 

q3 
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portance, although often highly beneficial. 
In such a state, the maxims 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9, in particular, should claim your 
especial regard. The more severe and 
protracted the malady, the more strongly 
are patients disposed to seek relief from 
medicine, and to neglect diet and regimen 
as of very inferior value: the reverse of 
this is the high road to health. 

I cannot conceive of any case of bilious 
or nervous disorder, whatever may be its 
kind or peculiar circumstances, which will 
not be greatly benefited by attention to 
the preceding rules, and I know, from a 
good deal of experience, that in the ma* 
jority of instances, it will be perfectly 
successful. 



q4 
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SECTION III. 

MAXIMS OF HEALTH FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE. 

1. Both the prevention and cure of 
consumption mainly depend on maintain- 
ing and increasing the general strength or 
energies of the frame. You should, there- 
fore, ever bear in mind, that under a 
disposition to this disease, if you can pre- 
serve the general tone of the system 
unimpaired, you are in a state of security^ 
and that, on the other hand, whatever 
tends to lower this, threatens your very 
existence. When actually labouring under 
an attack of this malady, the same prin- 
ciples must be strictly adhered to ; any 
other can hardly fail to be fatal. Con- 
sequently, all debilitating measures must 
be studiously avoided, even where there 
appears to be some inflammatory action 
present. If, under such circumstances, a 
lowering plan be necessary, it must never 
be carried beyond the exigency of the case. 
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and ought to be dropped immediately the 
object is accomplished. 

2. In accordance with these principles, 
the diet of the consumptive should always 
be nutritious, but unirritating ; their ex- 
ercises should be constant and active, and 
carried on in the open air; their clothing 
must be warm, but not oppressive ; and 
their sleep in. sufficient quantity. 

3. The diet of the consumptively dis- 
posed, should consist chiefly of the more 
perfect meats, as beef, mutton, venison, 
game, &c. with oysters, eggs, milk, bread, 
biscuit, and good malt liquor. Home- 
brewed malt liquor, of a moderate strength 
and body, is far better in this case than 
wine. When the disease has actually 
commenced, the diet must be regulated 
by the physician, according to the stage 
and circumstances of the case, but it should 
then almost invariably be very nutritious, 
although unstimulating. 

4. Remember that daily active exercise 
is of the first importance, both as it respects 
the prevention and cure of this complaint. 
Every part of the body must be exercised, 

Q 5 
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but more especially the anns, shoulders, 
and chesty* for which purpose, the use 
of the dumb-bells, lead exercise, shut- 
tle-cock, and throwing the discus, are 
peculiarly valuable. Never forget the 
extraordinary power of riding, in the cure 
of this disease, (see page 185). Many 
consumptive invalids are annually lost 
through dependence on medicine, and re-* 
moval to a foreign climate, who would be 
saved by constant exercise, and Penzance 
or Devon air, combined with suitable me- 
dical attention. 

6. Sponge the whole surface of the body 



* It should be a grand object with all those disposed to eon* 

fiuraptioD, to enlarge the capacity o( the chest, which may cartalaly 

ba done by sultabU exerciseji, perseveriogly employed. It is 

proper to remark here, that the size of the lungs depends on that 

of the chest, and the quantity of nourishment received by aa 

animal, depends in a great measure upon the size of the lunga ; 

because as the blood is the pabulum of life, and it all passes 

through the lungs in the course of circulation, before it can bo 

conveyed to the different parts of the body, the animal, therefore^ 

can receive no more of this invigorating fluid than the capacity of 

the lungs is capable of transmitting. Hence the broadest 

chested men are always the strongest; and it is observed^ 

that those animals which have the broadest chests uniformly get 

the soonest fat, from the greater quantity of nourishment they 

receive^ 
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every morning, with lukewarm water, or 
vinegar and water. Do it quickly, and 
follow it with a good deal of rubbing with 
a rough towel. Sometimes it is a good 
plan, after this has been done, and you 
are well clothed on the inferior parts of the 
body, to continue sponging the neck and 
chest for ten minutes. Dr. Stewart, of 
Erskine, has found this very useful in many 
cases, both of consumptive tendency, and 
the actual disease. He recommends a 
mixture of equal quantities of vinegar and 
water, at first tepid, and gradually brought 
-down to its ordinary temperature, as the 
patient gains strength. 

6. Studiously shun elevated spots of 
ground, and every place where the air is 
keen. Much exposure during an east 
and north-east wind must also be carefully 
avoided. 

7. It is not one of my objects to recom- 
mend medicine in this volume, but one 
of the best medicines for the consumptive 
cough, is a strong decoction of coltsfoot 
and maiden-hair, sweetened with honey; 
of which the patient may take a tea- 

a6 
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cupful, thrice a day. In making the 
decoction, these herbs should be used in 
equal proportions. 

8. Fly from the use of much mercury, 
as from (to you) a deadly poison. 
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SECTION IV. 



MAXIMS OF HEALTH FOR MEN OF LETTERS. 



Habenda ratio valetudinis : utendum exercitationi- 
bus modicis; tantum cibi et potionis adliibendum, at 
reficiantur vires, non opprimantur. Cicero, 



1. Remember that the preservation of 
your health depends chiefly on daily at- 
tention to three things, viz. Exercise in 
the open air ; a very moderate quantity 
of the most nourishing and digestible food ; 
and sufficient sleep at night. 

2. Nothing can supply the place of 
exercise in the open air. Without it, the 
body very soon inevitably grows languid, 
the circulation is impeded, the general 
nervous energy impaired, the digestive 
functions enervated and disordered, and 
the body becomes an easy prey to some 
chronic disorder. Hence arises depres- 
sion of spirits, irritability of temper, pain 
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and confusion in the head, great weakness 
of stomach, and the other many distressing 
symptoms with which students and lite- 
rary men are so often afflicted. Tem- 
perance itself is no safeguard against the 
mischiefs arising from deficient exercise. 

3- The period for which exercise abroad 
ought to be taken daily, may be seen uiider 
that article at page 240. It should not be 
less than two hours in the morning-, and 
an hour in the evening. A long walk of 
four or five miles out, once or twice 
a week regularly, is strongly recom- 
mended: to return after resting an hour, 
and taking some slight refreshment. 

4. When in the house be as much in 
motion as possible. Have dumb-bellB, 
vaA. a couple of flei^-brushes, always at 
hand, that you may every half hour or 
boor, steal a few moments from your sta- 
dies to exercise the superior extremities 
with the former, and the inferior lim^bs, 
and the head and neck, with the latter. 
When you can, as a change, run briskJy 
up and down stairs several times, or use the 
shuttle-cock. Accustom yourself also to 
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read aloud for some time daily, out of any 
work before you : this promotes the pul- 
monary circulation, and has a favourable 
influence on the digestive organs.* Lord 
Bacon's advice to change the posture at 
least every half hour, is worthy of much 
regard. 

5. In exercising the body, endeavour 
at the same time to get as much fresh 
air as possible. Therefore, when you 
cannot walk or ride out for any consider- 
able time, throw open the windows of 
your study as often as you rise to exer- 
cise within doors ; or go for a few mi- 
nutes into the garden, and there use the 
shuttle-cock, or dumb-bells, or Jight with 
your own shadow , (see page 238), taking 
care to leave the windows of your apart- 
ment wide open. 

6. Be careful not to have your study 
over-heated at any time. Its temperature 

* Many of the greatest mea of antiquity were in the habit of 
reading aloud, for the purposes of health and strength. Pliny in 
the thirty-sixth epistle of his ninth boolc, after, describing other 
practices of his, says, ** Mox arationem Grmeam Lalmkmoe 
tlarl et intent^, non tarn vocu caus&j guanv§tofnachi Ugo, parl^ 
ter tamen et illajirmatur**' 
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ought not to be above SO"". If in the win- 
ter you feel chilly, it is far better to rise 
from your studies, and warm yourself by 
running up and down stairs, or other 
active exercise, than by heaping coals on 
the fire. 

7. Your food must be small in quantity, 
and of easy digestion, for two reasons, 
first, because any tolerable degree of health 
cannot otherwise be preserved, under the 
sedentary mode of living pursued by all 
literary men; secondly, because it. is es- 
sential to clearness of ideas. The quan- 
tity of solid and liquid food proper for 
studious persons, may be seen stated at 
page 124, and the best in point of quality, 
will readily be understood from a careful 
perusal of the chapter on diet. It should, 
however, be remarked, that in recom- 
mending a rather spare diet here, I do 
not mean to advise such as would debili- 
tate. By no means. The ordinary pur- 
suits of a literary man, with the confinement 
imposed on him, are, in themselves, suf 
ficiently exhausting, and he ought, there- 
fore, to increase and maintain his general 
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strength by every possible expedient, that 
is adapted to his pursuits. On ordinary 
occasions, his food should, consequently, 
be nourishing, although small in quantity. 

8. When exhausted by intense thinking, 
do not endeavour to recruit your strength 
by wine, or any strong liquor, but get a 
new laid egg, beat the white and yolk 
together in a tea-cup, then put a table- 
spoonful of good sherry wine to it, with 
half a table-spoonful of water, and a little 
sugar, and drink it. Then take a nap for 
half an hour, or an hour. This plan will 
be found highly restorative. 

9. In regard to sleep. Lord Mansfield's 
advice to cultivate sleep, ought never to be 
forgotten. Mental exertion is peculiarly 
exhausting to the body, and nothing so 
eflFectually removes this exhaustion as 
sound sleep. Indeed, sound repose is es- 
sential to the well-being of every literary 
character, and he who trifles with it acts 
a part little superior to that of a madman^ 
for he does that which is not only under- 
mining his constitution, but which will 
also certainly obscure his perception, and 
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pecially ought to be kept warm, by wear- 
ing woollen drawers and stockings in the 
colder months. A flannel waistcoat is 
also of great service. Plutarch lived to 
a good old age, and strongly recom- 
mended all studious persons to guard 
their lower limbs well from cold. 

12. In order the more effectually to 
promote a free circulation in the feet and 
legs through the day, use the flesh-brush 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, regularly 
every morning, on first getting out of bed. 
The same practice should be pursued 
also at night. 

13. Never read in bed, nor while walk- 
ing for exercise. These are most perni- 
cious customs, extremely injurious to the 
eyes, and the general health. 

14. To preserve the eyes, bathe them 
well with cold water, on rising in the 
morning, and again in the evening. For 
this purpose have a large bason full of 
cold water, and stooping over it, with the 
eyes shut, apply the water freely to them> 
for 30 ot 40 times successively. 

15. Carefully regulate the bowels. If 
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bas a great effect on that of the mind, and 
it is, therefore, certain, that an author's 
composition will vary very much, at dif- 
ferent times, if he neglects to attend to 
the rules now laid down. 

17. When composing, I would recom- 
mend the following quantities of food. 
The kind of food most proper is likewise 
noticed, and the times of meals. 



Breakfast, at 
Seven. 



! 



Stale bread, dry toast, or plain I 

biscuit, (no butter) > 

Tea, (black) with milk and a ) 

. • • ' 



little sugar. 

_ r An egg, lightly boiled, with a > 

m^ ?"' "* ) thin slice of bread and butter. ) 



Dinner, at 
Half-past Two. 



} 



Twelve. /m * j 

C Toast and water. 

^Of Venison, Mutton, Lamb, 
Chicken, or Game, (Roast 
or Broiled). 
Bread, (no vegetables). . • 
Toast & Water, or Soda Water . 
White Wine, or Genuine Claret, > 
i^ (one email glassful) * • . > 

^ Stale bread, biscuit, or dry toast ) 

Tea, at \ with very little butter. • i 

BeTCD or Eight, i Tea (black), with milk and a ) 

^ little sugar. . • .3 

Total in the day, 12 ounces of solid, 
and 20 ounces of liquid food. 
It will be seen from this table^ that I 



Ounces. 
Three. 

Six. 

Three. 
Three. 

Three. 

One. 
Four. 

One. 

Two. 



Six. 
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to suppose, that their scanty fare con- 
tributed in no small degree to the ex- 
cellence of their productions. Indeed^ 
under great mental exertion of any kind, 
it is always found necessary to observe a 
very spare diet. The gallant defender of 
Gibraltar, (General Elliott, afterwards 
Lord Heathfield,) for instance, lived for 
eight days during the Siege, taking only 
four ounces of rice a day, as solid food. 

18. Do not neglect to take as much ex- 
ercise as possible during this period. 
Authors act very unwisely to neglect this 
branch of regimen, because if the circu- 
laticm of the blood, and other bodily func- 
tions, are preserved in a healthy state by 
exercise, (and they cannot be so preserved 
without it,) the mind must be propor- 
tionately invigorated, and the composition 
produced will be more uniformly excel- 
lent than it otherwise would be. 

19. Seven or eight hours sleep in the 
twenty-four, I need not farther insist on. 

glass of water ; or, of a basin of gmel ; and he mentions, that 
his progress in study was proportionate to that clearness of ideas, 
and quickness of conception, resulting from great temperance in 
diet. 
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SECTION V. 

MAXIMS OF HEALTH 
FOR PEOPLE OF FASHION. 

1. Your grand object should be to avoid 
that delicacy of habit which your mode of 
Uving has a natural tendency to produce, 
and which not only lays the foundation 
for the majority of your complaints, but 
renders you an easy prey to disease. 

2. Endeavour, therefore, to preserve and 
augment your general strength, which will 
enable you to bear with less risk of injury, 
the heated rooms, light dress, late hours, 
and mental excitement, to which you are 
necessarily exposed; for our ability to 
resist the influence of injurious customs is 
always in proportion to our bodily vigour. 
It is true that your fashionable habits have 
a direct tendency to impair this strength, 
but there are means which you, as fash- 
ionable, people, may use ^ to counteract 

R 
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seasons, excepting when it rains, or is 
jintensely cold. Those who accustom 
themselves to an open carriage, find it 
very beneficial to health, and dislike close 
carriages. 

6. When in the house, make a^ practio^ 
of exercising for an hour daily, at any 
.convenient time, by using the dumb-bells^ 
shuttle-cock, &c. Friction with the flesh 
brush is likewise highly worthy of your 
notice. 

7. In order that you may enter with 
i^pirit into the various exercises now re- 
commended, both at home and abroad, 
remember that without doing so, it is imr 
.possible to preserve your health, smd also, 
that in adopting these plans, you not only 
invigorate and prolong life, but improve the 
jcondition of your skin and complexion, (see 
pages 184, 335,) and add to the elegance 
of your carriage and figure, (see pages 325, 
S35). The celebrated Dn Tissof has cor- 
rectly observed, that if young ladies in po- 
.lite life were brought to ride on horseback 

eonstafiktly, both their health, and external 
•l^bairms, would thereby receive adrantagt. 
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feet too much, wear thick flannel along 
the sole of the shoe, and particularly in 
the evening. It is a most pernicious prac- 
tice to wear warm stockings and shoes in 
the day, and those that are thin at night, 
on^accpunt of the great difference of tern-? 
perature thereby occasioned. Woollen 
drawers are much to be recommended. 
' 12. To avoid colds, to which your 
habits render you very susceptible, and 
which frequently lay the foundation of 

to the use of sponging with lukewarm ot 
cold water, every morning, on first getting 
out of bed. As remarked under Maxima 
for the Consumptive, it should be done 
quickly, and followed: with a good deal of 
rubbing with a rough towel. It has con- 
siderable effect in giving tone to the skin^ 
and maintaining a proper action in it, and 
thus proves a safeguard against the inju- 
rious influence of cold, and sudden changes 
of temperature. Therefore, a person who 
is in the habit of thus fortifying the skin, 
will be much less likely to suffer injury 
from the heated rooms, and the change 
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SECTION VI. ' 

HINTS A'SD EtJLES FOR EUROPEANS RESI- 
J>ENT IN THE EAST INDIES. 

1. The grand secret, or fundamental 
fule» for presenriag health in hot coun- 
tnes, isp to keep the body cooL 

2. Attend to the ufiages of the best id* 
formed natives, adapting them to your 
own habits, as much as Europeian and 
Oriental cvBtoms can assimilate. 

( , 3« Rise early, and retiie early; takd 
morning exercise in a carriage, or .on 
horseback, but carefully avoid getting, the 
feet wetted with the morning dew. 

4. Take exercise again in the evening; 
but studiously avoid it in the heat of the 
day. Be careful that you are not injured 
by the evening dews. An incautious ex« 
posure to them in hot climates, is a fruit* 
ful source of &tal diseases. 
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that which is fresh from the mangle.* 
This is more pairtictilarly worthy of atten* 
tion from the newly-arrived European, 
whose skin is highly excitable. 

9. Breakfast early, and partake mode- 
rately of tea or coffee, with dry toast, stale 
bread and butter, or biscuit. A little rice; 
or fish, with curries, occasionally, will not 
be objectionable, but flesh meat should, 
be avoided. 

Y i 10. At dimier eat and drink moderately;, 
of the most wholesome and digestible 
solids and liquids. Avoid ham, tongue, 
and all such indigestible articles, but' par- 
take in moderation of curry— a dish never^ 
absent from the table of the natives! 
Always pass by rich made dishes. The- 
best hour for dinner is two o'clock. 
; 11. If compelled to dine late, your- 
repast should be proportionately light. In 
.this case, you will require your fj^it 
between twelve and one, which should 



.' * Thfs practice is strongly recommended by Dr. JAmes JoIhk 
Son, a distinguished member of the professioa, who spent tomt 
years in India, and has written most ably on the^iseases of thptt 
i^egion. 
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eoorse of the fbrenoon, or between brmk^ 
fiist and an early dioner. If water, cooled 
by means of saltpetre, be required to ailft^ 
^hicBtt let fuchnot be drank when perspir- 
ing fredy. A settlement remarkable for 
jnortality, became healthy, when the ihha^ 
bitants abstained totally from drinking 
sasgaree and punch in the forenoon ; ais 
these pernicious beverages excited a de^ 
rangement of the liver and intestines, pro- 
ductive of remittent fevers and agues^ 
too frequently followed by fatal, malignant 
disorders. 

16. An hour's sleep, after an eailj 
dinner, is a refreshing indulgence, required 
by the nature of the climate. : ., 

^ 17. Kvery second iporning, bathe ihB 
whole body with cold water, and follow the 
native plan, of throwing the water on the 
liead, by means of a small bucket, wiping 
perfectly dry after it with a coarse toweK 
The bath is very refreshing on rising unf 
recnrited from a bad night's r^st; and 
powerfully obviates that train of nervous 
symptoms, so universally complained of 
|»y Europeans between the tropics. >Tlij3 
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for medical advice; or, in its absence, 
take a pill composed of three grains of ca- 
lomel and five grains of compound extract 
of colocynth, and lessen the quantity of 
your food, especially of animal food and 

22. Cotton and woollen garments are 
the best for Europeans in India. Linen 
must be given up. See page 296. 
■■ 23. While travelling in any hot climate, 
invariably lessen your ordinary quantity 
of animal food and wine, at least, one-half. 
If your resolution will extend so far, give 
up wine, and all fermented or spirituous 
liquors altogether, at that time. 
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2. It is particalarly necessary here; i6 
avoid being chilled after h^Lvmg been 
beated, and to be carefal of the evening 
dews. •I." 

3« Oh. your arrival take some aperient 
iaeduane once a week, for the first month* 
Yoiir medical attendant will direct the 
kind and quantity; but if he is not at 
hand, take three grains, of calomel mixed 
triifa two grains of James s powdek'^viind 
four grains of compound extract of colo^ 
cynth, made into two pills, with a liUl4 
syrup. 

4. Your diet should be particularly 
sparing the first year, as advised under 
the preceding section, which consult also 
as to the proper exercise, bathing, and 
clothing. The fuller your habit, the more 
sparing must be your diet, and the more 
you will require purgative medicine. 

5, There are a number of excellent 
fruits in all the Islands ; take care they 
are fiilly ripe ; and eat little of them atsi 
time, in the mormng or afternoon. 

^ 6. if you have a choice, take a house 
on a rising ground, remote from swamps. 
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vayage,. should, therefore, be a period of 
preparation for the climate you are about 
to enter into. 

2. This preparation mainly consists in 
being, very temperate in diet, and keep- 
ing the body cooL By a habit of tem^ 
perance and coolness, you will effectually 
prepare yourself for entering an exhaust- 
ing and dangerous clime with safety, and 
comparative comfort; while an opposite 
practice will inevitably expose you to 
numerous inconveniences, and much dan- 
ger. 

3. Therefore, take little animal food on 
ship-board and less wine. Spirits should 
on no account be taken, even with water. 
Whatever animal food you take, let it Ije 
fresh. Fish forms a desirable article of 
diet in this case. Vegetable soups are 
likewise excellent. 

4. Avoid costiveness. A vegetable diet 
will tend to keep the bowels regular, but 
if it be ineffectual, take a little sea water, 
or salts, or the black draught, occasion- 
ally. As you approach your destination, 
a dose or two of the pills of calomel and 
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STOMACHIC PILLS, No. 1. 

Take of 

Best Rhubarb, in powder, half a drachm. 
Ipecac uan» in powder, half a drachm. 
Castile Soap, one drachm. 

Mix them well together, and, with a 
sufficient quantity of syrup of orange 
peel, make them into a mass, and di-^ 
vide into thirty pills. One to be taken 
thrice a day, in indigestion and bilious 
aflFections, to give tone to the stomach 
and bowels, for which they are very 
effectual. 

APERIENT PILLS, No. 2. 

Take of 

Compound Extract of Colocynth, half a drachm. 
Compound Rhubarb Pill, half a drachui. 
Tartarized Antimony,«two grains. 
Oil of Carraway, four drops. 

Beat them together into a mass, adding 
a little syrup of orange-peel, if necessary, 
and divide into twelve or fourteen pills. 
One to be taken at bed-time, when con- 
fined in the bowels. 
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SiMPKIN and Marshall, StatfoBerf* Court, London, have lately 
pabliihed the following Work, which may be had of all Booksellers. 

In one thick Tol. ootaTo, second edilionf price 16«. 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 

Or a Popi^ Treatise, ilftastrating the Charaeter, SPyraptotts, Caoses, 
Distinction, and Correct Treatment of all Diseases incident to the 
Ukunan Frame ; embracing all the Modern Improvements in Medi- 
cine, with the Opinions uf the most distingnisned Physiciuis. 

To which is added, 

A DOMBSTJG MATERIA MEDICA ; 

A Description of the Virtues, and Cofieot Marnier of Using the 
Different Itfineral Waters of ^rope, and the Cold, Warm, and 
Vapour Baths; a oopiom CoHection of ajppco^ed PresoiiptioBs 
adapted to Domestic Use ; Ample Rules of Diet, and a Table of the 
Doses of Medicines. The Whole intended as a Medical GuMe for 
the Use of Clergymen, Heads of f^uniHes, and laralidSi 

By THOMAS JOHN GRAHAM, M. D. 
Member of tbe Ro^al CoHege of SorgeOba, &«. 



Testimofiies in favour of the above Work. 

<* The arrangement of this work is of a very saperior order, and 
pecaliarl y adapts it for the ase of Families. All the best anthorities 
('particalarlv iboae of modem days) are industrioasly consulted ; and 
fbrpracticalnniversal service, it is certaiuly very far above its cele- 
brated Prototype, (Dr. Buchao's). We conscientiously recommend 
Dr. Graham's Treatise to the Public, and feel much pleasure in the 
certainty that the author's wish to render bis work extensively use* 
ful, willbe fully gratified." Literary Chronicle y OcU7, 1826. 

" We must refer the reader, who wishes to know more of this 
interesting subject, to the work itself. We have extracted enough 
to make good our promise, (to poiat out specifically its domestic 
uses) ; and we shall preserve the volume, as the advice of an inva- 
luable Friend, to which we can refer with unrestrained ease in the 
hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom." 

Literary Chronicle , Second Notice, Oct, 21, 1826. 

" In our opinion, the * Domestic Medicine' of Dr. Graham is very 
far superior to that of Dr. Buchan, even in the improved state of the 
latter* We believe an examination of (he two works will fully jus- 
tify us in this preference. We think the work deserves, and will 
obtain success." Oriental Herald, Nov, 1, 1826. 

" A work of this description, when recommended, as in the present 
case, by Talent and Experience, is at all times a very useful Family 
Director. We find in its pages the most valuable information upon 
the numerons Complaints to which the human frame is subject" 

Times Express, Nov. 6, 1826. 
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